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By  P.  LACKEY,  '59 

Shortly  before  his  death 


My  soul  is  fraught  urittj  ntr lanrljulu, 
Hg  baby  strk  ano  faint; 
(§,  guir  m?  bark  mu,  (Eollrnr-tjmnr , 
Stym  rraHra  my  rmnulaint 
©n  rr  rrr  atr  nttr  sljaitrrro  framr, 
©Ijeg  tore  me  from  nnur  homers, 
Uljere  ueare  ano  joy  arnutifl  me  reigneo, 
A0  tieui  tip  fruitful  ooura. 
(§,  if  'tmrre  left  fur  me  to  sag, 
3From  ttjee  J  ur'rr  utnulo  part, 
But  iu  tljtj  aarrefl,  rlaaair  l|aUs 
©u  (Bab  resign  my  tjeari. 
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Gtyrtattatt  Simrattott 

AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  GEO.  L.  MAYER,  A.  B.,  1912 

WINNER  OF  THE  JANNIN  MEMORIAL  MEDAL 

AT  THE  SPRING  HILL  COLLEGE 

COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES 

The  duty  of  education  is  too  heavy  a  burden  and  too  vast  a  one  to  be 
accomplished  by  parents  alone.  They  must  seek  help  from  without,  to  fully 
discharge  this  sacred  function.  Christian  education  lends  a  helping  hand  to 
the  parents  and  does  for  the  child  what  they  themselves  should  do  for  him. 
It  undertakes  a  task  which  is  truly  arduous;  one  which  is  noble,  for  the  hap- 
piness of  both  the  individual  and  the  state  depends  in  no  small  measure  upon 
it.  It  leads  the  youth  entrusted  to  its  care  to  the  highest  pursuits  of  secular 
learning;  but  at  the  same  time  it  moulds  the  heart  to  virtue,  trains  it  in  the 
exercises'  of  piety  and  inspires  it  with  the  heroism  of  a  Christian  life.  In 
short,  the  great  aim  of  a  true  Christian  education  is  to  develop,  adorn  and 
perfect  the  noblest  faculties  of  man,  his  intellect,  his  memory,  and  his  will. 
And  it  accomplishes  this  end  by  making  the  sciences,  the  arts,  and  religion 
the  great  factors  and  elements  of  its  system. 

Christian  education  was  instituted  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  when  he 
spoke  those  beautiful  words,  "Suffer  the  little  ones  to  come  unto  me."  The 
Catholic  Church,  following  the  teachings  of  her  Divine  Founder,  has  illum- 
ined for  nineteen  centuries  the  world's  darkness  and  purified  the  world's 
corruptions.  And  the  means  which  she  used  are  not  force  of  arms,  but  this 
same  Christian  education.  She  has  come  from  God  and  it  is  her  destiny  to 
lead  men  to  God,  and  this  again  she  does  by  Christian  education.  She  ingrains 
the  true  faith  into  the  hearts  when  they  are  most  plastic  to  the  touch.  .  For_us— fi 
Catholics,  she  is  our  guide  and,  ssiiiiths&uidi&g  the  constant  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  over  her,  the  very  fact  that  she  has  centuries  of  experience  be- 
hind her  is  a  sufficient  cause  to  repell  from  our  minds  all  doubts  concerning 
the  righteousness  and  firmness  of  her  position  on  this  all-important  question. 
And  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  with  her,  "A  Christian  education  for  a 
Christian." 

But,  ladies— and  g-e«4l55ien1_,let  us  consider  the  value  of  a  Christian  edu- 
cation on  its  own  merits.  And  to  better  understand  whether  the  claim  of 
the  Church  is  well  founded  on  this  subject,  it  would  be  advisable  to  form  a 
clear  concept  of  what  education  really  means.  "Education,"  says  Webster, 
"means  to  draw  forth,  and  implies  not  so  much  the  communication  of  knowl- 
edge as  the  dicipline  of  the  intellect,  the  establishment  of  principles,  and  the 
regulation  of  the  heart." 
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Therefore,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  education  in  its  truest,  fullest  sense, 
includes  morality  and  religion  as  the  essential  part  of  its  definition,  and 
where  those  are  wanting  you  have  that  weak,  palsied  thing  men  call  educa- 
tion; but  the  true,  genuine  article  you  have  not.  Christian  education  alone 
is  true  education,  for  it  alone  develops  the  whole  man;  it  alone  teaches  him 
what  is  his  ultimate  end ;  it  alone  shows  him  the  means  necessary  for  its 
attainment  and  it  alone  gives  him  the  strength  to  embrace  those  means  un- 
swervingly. As  we  have  said,  it  trains  man's  intellect,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  does  not  forget  that  man  is  a  moral  being,  endowed  with  a  free  will,  with 
affections,  with  a  conscience,  with  an  immortal  soul.  This  great  system  of 
education  not  only  teaches  man  how  to  read,  write  and  cipher,  but  it  trains 
his  mind  to  right  thinking,  right  reasoning,  and,  above  all,  to  right  living; 
teaches  him  not  only  hew  to  spell  soul,  but  shows  him  how  to  keep  that  soul 
clean. 

These,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  the  great  advantages  of  a  Christian  edu- 
cation, and  the  man  who  possesses  them  will  safely  pilot  his  bark  over  life's 
stormy  sea.  He  knows  the  true  lighthouse — the  Catholic  Church — and  his 
arm  is  strengthened  to  fight  against  the  giant  waves  of  passions.  He  pos- 
sesses what  St.  Paul  calls  "the  panoply  of  war."  He  has  the  armor  of  God, 
he  is  guarded  by  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  the  helmet  of  salvation,  the  breast- 
plate of  justice  and  the  shield  of  faith,  so  that  he  may  combat  against  the 
principalities  and  rulers  of  darkness  that  wage  war  against  Christ.  But  the 
world  of  to-day  will  have  none  of  this.  As  an  able  writer  well  says:  "It 
spends  too  much  money  and  energy  on  the  scabbard  of  life,  too  little  on  the 
sword.  The  scabbard  is  the  temporal,  the  sword  is  the  eternal;  the  scabbard 
is  the  body,  the  sword  is  the  soul.  The  scabbard  typifies  the  material  side  of 
life,  the  sword  the  true,  the  spiritual,  the  ideal." 

Our  popular.  Godless  schools,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  sharpen  man's 
intellect  alone,  that  pay  no  heed  to  his  free  will,  do  not  educate;  but  they 
place  in  the  hands  of  man  an  instrument  with  which  he  may  do  harm,  an 
instrument  with  which  he  has  done  harm.  Why,  statistics  show  that  crime 
has  increased  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  this  one-sided  education 
without  religion,  without  morality.  It  has  nerved  our  criminals  with  greater 
boldness,  it  has  made  them  more  scientific  in  their  wrong-doings,  it  has  given 
rise  to  a  current  of  the  most  immoral  literature,  and,  finally,  it  has  trampled 
shame  under  foot. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  having  seen  the  value  of  a  Christian  educa- 
tion, I  ask  you.  Are  Catholic  mothers  ignorant,  are  they  foolish  when  they 
teach  their  faith  to  their  little  ones  at  their  breasts?  Are  our  parents  wrong 
when  they  send  us  to  a  Catholic  school  for  a  Christian  education,  where 
teachers  ingrain  the  true  faith  into  our  hearts  as  indelibly  as  the  diamond 
mark*  the  hardness  of  glass?     No,  indeed;  they  are  wise,  for  they  wish  to 
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place  before  their  children  as  their  highest  ideals  something  nobler  than 
riches  and  temporary  success.  They  plainly  foresee  that  the  lives  of  their 
children  must  necessarily  be  failures  unless  they  learn  from  childhood  the 
duty  they  owe  their  fellow  men,  the  duty  they  owe  themselves,  and  the  duty 
thy  owe  their  God.  They  do  not  dare  weigh  in  the  scales  of  justice  the  im- 
mortal souls  of  their  children,  with  a  fleeting,  worldly  advantage  or  a  little 
gold  that  may  be  grasped  thus.  And  when  inexorable  death  calls,  they  will 
fearlessly  meet  their  Judge,  and  say  to  Him:  "We  have  been  obedient  to 
Thy  command;  we  have  suffered  our  little  ones  to  come  to  Thee." 

Why,  the  sum  of  all  created,  perishable  goods  can  never  quench  man's 
thirst  for  complete  happiness,  which  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God  alone 
can  do.  Now,  since  this  is  true,  why  do  we  not  cultivate  that  knowledge  and 
love  of  our  Creator  at  school  as  well  as  at  home  or  in  the  Church?  Why  do 
we  crucify  our  hearts  on  the  cross  of  earthly  pleasure?  You  can  be  sure  that 
the  mind  will  not  soar  to  God  when  the  heart  is  far  from  Him. 

Therefore,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  conclusion  allow  me  to  tell  you  that 
if  we  wish  to  nip  the  root  of  our  present  evils,  if  we  wish  to  have  true,  God- 
fearing men  in  this  country,  our  choice  must  be  a  Christian  education,  where 
the  sciences  are  enlightened  by  faith,  where  the  laws  are  inspired  by  charity, 
where  the  arts  are  purified  with  a  divine  beauty,  where  religion  curbs  man's 
unruly  passions,  consoles  him  in  sorrow  and  afflictions,  and,  finally,  leads  him 
to  his  eternal  destiny. 

Oh,  the  mind  enlightened  by  these  hopes  of  a  brighter  and  nobler  life 
may  be  wanting  in  much  which  the  discontented  desire,  but  to  its  possessor 
it  is  a  treasure  far  surpassing  those  of  the  Orient  in  brilliancy  and   glory. 


MILTON  M.  SALAUN,  '13. 

It  was  the  fifth  of  December.  A  large  crowd  was  gathered  about  a  beau- 
tiful gray  stallion  which  had  just  won  the  blue  ribbon  for  all  Scotland,  and 
the  owner,  Lord  Douglas,  was  being  liberally  congratulated  by  the  multi- 
tude. When  able  to  escape  he  went  to  meet  the  other  noblemen.  On  his  com- 
ing they  all  ran  to  join  him  and  suggested  that  a  feast,  followed  by  a  hunt, 
should  be  given  in  honor  of  his  horse,  which  had  done  so  much  for  him.  Lord 
Douglas  hesitated  at  first,  as  his  income  was  limited,  and  the  banquet  would 
cost  quite  a  sum.    But,  after  considering  awhile,  he  consented. 

They  passed  the  crowds  and  started  for  Dunbar,  where  his  castle  was  sit- 
uated about  ten  leagues  from  the  Lammermoor  Hills,  so  renowned  for  their 
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hunting  grounds.  After  the  feast  was  over,  each  nobleman  was  furnished 
with  a  beautiful  horse,  Douglas  mounting  his  victor.  In  a  few  minutes  all 
was  in  readiness  and  the  host's  mount  took  the  lead. 

They  arrived  at  their  destination,  but  not  a  deer  was  in  sight.  They 
walked  their  horses  for  a  league  or  two  through  a  valley,  until  finally  Doug- 
las came  to  a  stop,  and,  blowing  his  horn,  bade  his  friends  follow  him,  as  a 
beautiful  stag  was  in  view — not  far  away — on  the  crest  of  a  hill.  Off  they 
started ;  on  and  on  they  sped,  the  victorious  animal  always  in  the  front,  and 
kept  going  by  the  kind  urging  of  his  masfer.  More  than  once  Lord  Douglas 
was  forced  to  stop,  as  he  was  too  far  in  advance  to  see  his  companions;  he 
would  blow  his  horn,  they  would  answer,  and  off  he  would  go  again  in  a  wild 
chase  after  the  fleet-footed  deer  that  was  sprinting  for  its  life.  At  last  the 
nobleman  cornered  his  prej^,   and   drawing  his  stag-handle  killed  his  prize. 

It  was  twilight  and  the  curtain  of  darkness  was  quiekly  spreading  its 
folds  over  the  wintry  sky.  Lord  Douglas  gave  a  loud  blast  and  called.  No 
answer  but  his  echo.  He  turned  to  his  faithful  friend.  But,  alas !  The  sight 
which  met  his  eyes  would  have  been  enough  to  stun  any  other  lover  of  horses. 
His  prize-winner  was  covered  with  foam  and  was  breathing  heavily.  Doug- 
las endeavored  to  lead  him  to  a  neighboring  lake  so  as  to  cool  him  off,  but 
for  once  the  noble  steed  refused  to  obey ;  his  life  was  fast  ebbing  away.  The 
animal  staggered  and  fell — he  was  dead.  The  master  threw  himself  on  the 
body  and  lamented  over  it  like  a  child.  He  arose  and  looked  about — all  was 
in  darkness.  He  was  lost — alone  in  these  unfrequented  hills,  where  more 
than  one  traveler  had  perished,  either  of  cold  or  starvation. 

Lord  Douglas  was  a  Catholic,  but,  unfortunately  like  many  other  per- 
sons, had  not  practised  his  religion  since  his  youth.  But  now  the  only  com- 
fort he  could  find  in  this  isolated  forest  was  prayer;  he  accordingly  besought 
his  God.  He  arose,  but  saw  no  deliverance.  He  again  went  on  his  knees  and 
cried  aloud,  "In  the  presence  of  God,  His  Holy  Mother,  and  the  saints,  I, 
Lord  Douglas,  solemnly  promise  that  if  ever  I  am  delivered  back  to  my  family 

1  will  build  a  chapel  in  honor  of  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  pay  for  the 
support  of  a  hermit  on  this  very  spot  where  I  am  taking  this  vow."  He  arose 
for  a  second  time  and  was  about  to  give  up  ever  seeing  his  beloved  ones, 
when  of  a  sudden  the  heavens  opened,  the  moon  shone  forth  and  not  far  off 
the  lost  traveler  saw  his  castle.  He  started  in  the  direction  of  his  home,  and 
by  the  light  of  the  moon  easily  made  his  way  through  the  forest.  In  the 
meantime  his  whole  household  was  running  about  frantically.  His  wife  had 
almost  become  insane,  while  his  son,  Charles,  was  sobbing  convulsively.  The 
old  servant  had  gone  out  in  a  carriage  through  the  woods  hunting  for  his 
master.  Douglas  soon  came  to  a  road,  and  recognized  one  of  his  equipages ; 
at  the  same  instant  the  old  driver  saw  his  master  and  hastened  his  horses  to 
go  and  meet  him.     The  valet  leaped  out  of  the  vehicle  and  threw  his  arms 
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about  his  master's  neck,  weeping  with  joy.     They  soon  arrived  at  the  castle 
and  it  took  but  a  few  seconds  for  the  happy  tidings  to  be  carried  to  all  the 

inmates. 

#         «         #         #         # 

Five  years  have  now  elapsed.  Lord  Douglas  had  carried  out  his  promise, 
and  never  a  year  passed  without  his  going,  on  the  fifth  of  December,  to  the 
old  hermit,  Father  McCleod,  with  his  two  thousand  pounds.  The  priest  had 
built  a  house  for  the  comfort  of  lost  travelers  and  had  secured  a  pack  of 
St.  Bernard  dogs,  which  had  saved  a  number  of  lives. 

The  sixth  year  after  his  happy  deliverance  Lord  Douglas  fell  seriously 
ill.  On  his  deathbed  he  bade  his  son  Charles,  now  a  young  man  of  about 
twenty-three,  to  come,  to  his'  bedside,  and  made  him  promise,  while  holding 
his  trembling  hand,  never  to  neglect  to  pay  the  old  priest,  on  December  the 
fifth  of  every  year,  the  sum  promised.  Charles  consented,  fulfilling  his  prom- 
ise for  the  next  few  years. 

Unfortunately  he  was  not  a  man  of  character  like  his  father.  He  fell 
in  with  bad  company  and  contracted  many  debts,  especially  in  gambling. 
One  night,  while  looking  through  his  books,  Charles  noticed  that  his  last 
year's  debts  came  to  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  and  the  following  day  he  had 
to  pay  Father  McCleod  the  sum  stipulated.  "How  am  I  to  do  this?"  mused 
Charles  to  himself.  "If  I  had  not  gone  into  that  game  last  night  I  would 
have  been  able  to  settle  my  accounts,  but,  as  it  is,  I  am  short  five  thousand 
pounds.  I  can  not  leave  the  old  hermit  out,  as  it  would  be  breaking  my 
promise,  and  not  to  pay  those  gamblers  means  no  more  sport  for  me."  ,At 
this  moment  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door.  "Come  in,"  said  Charles. 
The  door  opened  and  in  stepped  George  Blackmore,  Lord  Douglas's  bast 
friend. 

"Charles,  let  us  go  a  hunting  to-morrow  morning.  No?  Why  not,  you 
are  not  sick?" 

"No,  I  am  not  ill,  but  I  just  cannot  go,  George;  I  have  been  making  up 
my  bills,  and  find  that  I  am  five  thousand  short  from  that  game  last  night. 
I  will  not  leave  this  room  until  I  settle  all  my  expenses." 

"Oh,  don't  let  a  little  thing  like  that  worry  you,"  said  George,  "Let 
me  see  the  books ;  I  can  fix  it  up  all  right.  There  it  is.  The  first  item  on  the 
list:  'Father  McCleod,  £2,000.'  Leave  that  out— and  the  other  three  thou- 
sand— and  all  is  settled." 

"I  can  cancel  that  three  thousand  pounds,  but  not  'Father  McCleod 's 
£2,000.'  My  father's  last  words  were  never  to  neglect  the  old  hermit.  And, 
by  the  way,  I  did  not  pay  him  last  year.,  so  that  makes  me  owe  him  four 
thousand  pounds,"  answered  Charles. 

"Here,  Charles,  go  to  bed.  and  I  will  fix  up  matters  for  you,"  said  his 
friend.     After   bidding  him   good-night,   Lord   Douglas   retired.     Blackmore 
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followed  his  companion's   example,   after  spending  an  hour  or  so  over  the 
booka. 

When  they  awoke  the  next  morning  the  sun  was  in  its  finest  glory  and 
both  felt  in  good  spirits.  After  a  hearty  breakfast  George  reminded  his 
friend  of  the  hunting  expedition.  The  latter  at  first  resented  the  suggestion, 
stating  that  he  was  going  to  pay  the  hermit  his  income ;  but  his  friend  gradu- 
ally persuaded  him  to  come  along.  They  started  out  and  on  reaching  the 
hills  a  cry  came  from  Charles:  "Look,  George,  is  he  not  a  big  one?"  (in- 
dicating a  beautiful  stag  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  nearby  hills).  At 
this  exclamation  they  started  off,  but  before  doing  so  Douglas  made  Black- 
more  promise  that  they  would  never  loose  sight  of  each  other,  as  he  did  not 
wish  to  have  the  same  experience  as  his  father.  They  encountered  the  buck  near 
a  brook.  George  shot  first,  and  his  arrow  struck  the  animal  between  the 
shoulders.  The  deer  began  running  and  Charles,  taking  aim,  let  his  arrow 
fly,  which  struck  |he  stag  in  the  hind  leg.  The  animal's  pain  became  so  in- 
tense that  he  plunged  on  Douglas's  horse,  burying  his  forefeet  into  the  steed'* 
neck.  This  caused  the  mount  to  die  almost  instantly,  and  had  not  Blackmore 
arrived  at  the  instant,  Charles  would  have  suffered  the  same  fate. 

Nightfall  was  now  on  them.     They  were  lost ! 

"George,  climb  that  tree  and  look  around  to  see  if  you  can  descry  the 
castle.    He  did  so,  but  not  a  sign  of  it  could  be  seen  in  any  direction. 

"Well,"  exclaimed  Blackmore,  "we  will  have  to  camp  here  for  the 
night." 

"Yes,  but  we  will  soon  be  getting  hungry.  It's  been  fully  fourteen 
hours  since  we  have  had  anything  to  eat,"  answered  Charles. 

"How  about  the  deer?" 

"Well,  we  can  try  it." 

"Very  well;  I  have  flint  and  steel." 

After  the  meal  the  lost  hunters  set  to  work  fixing  a  camp,  and  when  well 
covered  with  leaves,  both  fell  asleep. 

Douglas  was  the  first  to  awake  the  next  morning.  "Goodness,  where  am 
I?"  He  kept  asking  himself  why  he  had  ever  listened  to  his  friend.  He  kept 
abusing  the  latter  in  such  loud  tones  that  George,  with  a  yawn,  awoke,  won- 
dering where  he  was.  They  looked  at  each  other  with  eyes  fixed,  and  sin- 
ister scowls.    Douglas  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"Blackmore,  why  did  you — "  But  George  did  not  let  him  finish  his 
sentence.  Like  a  panther  he  sprang  at  Charles's  throat.  The  latter,  seeing 
himself  caught  unguarded,  stooped  down.  Mechanically  his  hand  grasped 
his  hunting  knife,  and  before  he  realized  what  he  was  doing  it  was  buried 
deep  in  his  friend's  breast.  George  released  his  hold  on  Charles's  neck  and 
fell  back  dead.  When  Douglas  had  regained  his  composure  he  went  to  his 
friend's  side,  felt  his  pulse.     It  was  still.     "God,"  he  cried;"  I  am  a  mur- 
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derer — save  me!"  At  these  words  he  began  running  like  a  crazed  man. 
Reaching  the  summit  of  a  hill  he  fell  exhausted.  He  lifted  himself  on  his  el- 
bows, and,  drawing  his  horn  from  his  belt,  gave  a  loud  blast.  He  heard  an 
answer:  it  was  the  bark  of  a  dog.  He  regained  his  feet  and  started  in  a 
frantic  run.  A  second  time  he  fell;  he  heard  the  dogs  barking  not  far  away, 
but  so  fatigued  and  benumbed  with  cold  was  he,  that  he  fainted.  In  the  space 
of  a  few  minutes  a  pack  of  St.  Bernard  dogs  were  at  Douglas's  side  trying 
to  rouse  him  by  licking  his  hands  and  face.  He  soon  awake  from  his  swoon, 
and  with  much  difficulty  followed  the  dogs  to  a  nearby  house.  Charles  rec- 
ognized it  to  be  Father  McCleod's  house.  The  dogs  began  to  bark  and 
scratched  on  the  door  for  admittance — but  none  came.  Charles  managed  to 
gain  his  feet,  and  throwing  his  tired  body  against  it  burst  it  open.  The  dogs 
led  him  up  a  narrow,  winding  stair-case,  and  into  the  room  where  the  old 
hermit  was  seated.  Dragging  himself  to  his  feet:  "Father,  Father,  do  you 
not  recognize  me?"  he  cried.  "I  know  I  have  neglected  you.  Father,  I  am  a 
murderer:  absolve  me  from  my  sin  before  you  die!" 

The  old  hermit's  lips,  frozen  hard,  barely  opened  as  he  pronounced  the 
words  of  absolution,  "Ego  te  absolvo."     His  eyes  closed  and  his  bent  form 

stiffened.     He  had  gone  to  receive  his  reward,  not  of  this  world. 

***** 

In  the  cloister  of  a  St.  Bernard  monastry,  a  monk  of  meek  and  pious 

mien  could  be  seen — pale,  emaciated,  saintly.     Fifteen  years  had  wrought  a 

change  in  the  character  and  appearance  of  the  once  debonair  Lord  C 
Douglas. 

jHy  Irotlj^B  Attgel 

B.  D.  C. 

0  angel  bright,  dear  Guardian  blest. 

Of  God's  Anointed  One, 
Illumine  thou,  with  love  unguessed, 

His  pathway — as  the  sun. 

Remove  the  stones  that  in  it  lie, 

Thy  zeal  to  him  impart. 
That  he  may  win  for  God  on  high 

Souls  to  His  sacred  heart. 

Aid  him  to  seek  his  Jesus 's  will, 

His  glory   'long  the  way, 
All  through  this  night  of  earth — until 

There  dawns  eternal  day. 
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JOSEPH  A.  BERTHELOT,  '14. 

Mandy  was  jubilant.  The  time  of  her  annual  vacation  was  near  at  hand 
and  she  was  going  to  the  village  to  make  her  purchases  for  the  trip  she  in- 
tended to  have.  During  the  year  she  had  hoarded  her  wages  until  they  at 
last  reached,  what  was  to  her,  the  enormous  sum  of  thirty  dollars.  "I'se  gwine 
to  cotch  de  Ma 'ay  Jane,  en  git  off  en  hit  at  Lacount,  'kase  I  got  to  get  sum 
dress  goods,  er  penk  korsut.  En,  chile.  I'se  gona  get  me  sum  yaller  brogans. 
Den  I  speks  dat  I'll  leave  dat  jint,"  she  informs  her  listeners.  Mandy  ar- 
rived safely  at  her  destination  and  had  spent  every  cent  of  the  money  which 
she  had  taken  with  her.  Whereupon  she  had,  as  she  graphically  expressed  it, 
"To  foot  it  clear  down  ter  hum." 

At  her  domicile  she  was  received  by  her  spouse,  who  suspiciously  made 
inquiries  as  to  whom  she  had  seen  while  away.  If  this  was  all  that  hap- 
pened there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  me  to  pen  this  little  reminis- 
cence. However,  little  Tommy  Brown,  who  always  had  an  eye  ready  for  mis- 
chief, set  his  wits  to  work,  and  accordingly  in  a  few  days  Mandy  received 
a  letter.  She  was  overjoyed,  thinking  it  to  be  from  her  mother,  who  lived  in 
a  faraway  toAvn.  "I'se  gwine  ca'ay  it  to  the  missus  en  let  her  read  hit  ter 
me,"  she  soliloquized.  She  would  have  most  probably  carried  out  her  inten- 
tions, but,  according  to  Burns,  "The  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men  gang 
aft  agley." 

Just  at  this  juncture  her  indolent  husband,  Rufus,  who  could  read,  hap- 
pened along  in  search  of  his  midday  meal.  Seeing  the  letter  he  questioned. 
"Who  done  writ  to  you?    Is  you  bin  flirtin'  roun'  yere?" 

"I  'spose  hit  done  come  from  maw.  Nohow,  whut  bisness  you  got  axin' 
bout  my  'spondance?  Haint  the  missus  done  sed  dat  mail  am  privut?  Any- 
ways, you  jest  as  well  read  it  to  me." 

Rufus  began:  "Ma  deah  sweetheart."  At  this  he  looked  up  slowly  and 
rolled  his  eyes,  until  the  whites  alone  were  visible.  "Hain't  I  done  sed  you 
knowed  some  nigger  up  ter  Lecount?  En  yere  am  the  proof."  It  must  be 
remembered  that  he  had  not  even  looked  at  the  post-mark.  He  continued,  "I 
misses  you  away  down  in  my  hart.  Ef  you'll  only  cut  Rufus  out  I'll  come 
down  en  git  you  foh  my  honey  all  the  time.  Pleese  talifone  necks  time  you 
kums  so's  I  kin  meet  you. 

"Fum  your  own,  Dolin'." 

I  have  often  heard  of  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  but  it  could  not  possibly  have 
compared  with  the  ire  of  Rufus,  who  saw  himself  reduced  to  salt  junk  and 
beans,  as  it  must  be  remembered  that  Mandy  had  charge  of  the  cuisine  of 
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the  Brown  family. 

"You  black  nigger.  Whafoh  you  go  fooling  wid  dat  rascal  en  Lacount? 
Whut  his  name?  You  jest  tell  him  that  necks  time  he  writes  a  luv  letter  toer 
leave  mah  name  outen  it.    Whut  bisness  he  got  to  put  mah  name  in  hit?" 

"Oh,  Rufus!"  said  Mandy,  who  truly  loved  her  husband.  "I  doan  no 
who  hit  am.  I  hain't  neber  got  a  luv  letter  in  mah  life,  let  'lone  one  fum 
Lacount. ' ' 

"You's  a'lyin',  you  wretch."  Having  said  this  he  arose  and  swag- 
gered away.     "Doan  you  want  no  grub?"  asked  Mandy. 

"No,  en  'sides,  I  hain't  gwine  ter  do  er  lick  er  work  ontell  you  seds  who 
done  writ  ter  you."  This  statement  affected  Mandy  as  much  as  water  does 
a  duck,  for  Rufus  always  gambled  his  wages  away  and  then  attempted  to 
steal  hers.  However,  she  followed  him  to  their  cabin.  On  seeing  her  ap- 
proach, he  seized  a  large-sized  brick  and  said,  "You  ugly  looking,  bo-leg  an- 
ermule,  git  clear  away  fum  yere  'fore  I  busses  yo'  black  hed  open."  And  he 
advanced  threateningly.  She  emitted  a  noise  that  sounded  something  like 
an  engine  whistle,  which  was  meant  to  be  a  scream,  ran,  and,  not  being  pur- 
sued, returned  to  her  work. 

Upon  Tommy  asking  her  how  was  her  mother,  she  answered,  to  his  great 
amusement,  "She  am  gwine  right  'long,  'cept  she  done  been  ailin  las'  week. 
She  done  sont  howdy  ter  de  fo'ks.  Howsumeber,  doan  jabber  wid  me,  kase 
I  gotter  maykase  en  sot  de  table."  While  engaged  in  her  domestic  tasks 
Mandy  turned  the  subject  of  the  letter  over  and  over  in  her  mind  until  she 
remembered  that  she  had  received  a  letter  of  that  nature  before,  and  Tommy 
had  been  the  instigator  of  it.  Putting  two  and  two  together,  she  came  to  the 
bright  conclusion  that  he  was  also  the  author  of  this  epistle.  Communicat- 
ing with  one  of  her  cronies  concerning  this  affair,  she  was  confirmed  in  her 
opinion,  and  advised  to  conduct  an  investigation.  She  did  so  and  persuaded 
the  "Enfant  terrible"  to  explain  the  situation  to  Rufus.  "  'Kase  marse  Tom 
I'se  pow'ful  skeared  ter  go  hum  ter-night.  Rufus  mought  lam  me  side  de 
hed,  or  shut  at  me  lak  Simule  done  did  ter  his  wife.  She  dodged  de  bullet, 
but  Simule  booted  her  outten  de  house,  likewise  I  dunno  as  I  cu'd  dodge  a 
bullet." 

Tommy  at  length  sallied  forth  and  found  Rufus  moody,  disconsolate, 
and  sullen,  sitting  on  the  bayou  bridge.  The  sight  of  the  placid  water  flow- 
ing beneath  him  had  not  calmed  his  spirit,  and  he  knew  not  work  nor  food 
that   evening. 

After  being  told  the  true  circumstances  he  volunteered  this  statement : 
"Hit's  er  good  t'ing  dat  you  put  me  wise  ter  hit,  'kase  dere  wu'd  er  bin  er 
daid  nigger  shore  ter-night.  I  can't  stan'  no  triflin'  wimmins,  en  dat  letter 
eho'  listened  lak  Raid  Hinry's  spiel.     Den,  again,   'side*  Mand's  seeing  him 
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up  ter  Lacount  he  done  bin  down  dish  yere  way  foh  ter  play  dance  music,  en 
hit  sorter  seem  dat  Mandy  done  got  stuck  on  him." 

That  night  the  pair  were  too  glad  of  the  reconciliation  to  indulge  in  any 
arguments. 


S0sag  an  lurk? 

JOHN  S.  LOGAN,  13. 


Edmond  Burke,  one  of  the  world's  greatest  statesmen,  orators,  and  men 
of  letters,  Avas  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  January  12,  1729.  During  his  youth 
he  attended  school  at  Ballitore,  and  in  later  years  went  to  Trinity  College,  in 
England.  While  there  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  studies  not  included  in 
his  course  and,  therefore,  did  not  distinguish  himself  as  a  scholar  at  that 
college.  Burke's  father  intended  that  his  son  should  become  a  lawyer,  but 
his  desire  was  never  fulfilled,  as  Edmond 's  mind  was  then  turned  in  another 
direction.  His  father  became  woefully  disappointed  in  him  and  refused  to 
assist  him  in  his  early  struggles.  But  Burke  slowly  rose  from  one  position  in 
life  to  another,  and  when  his  country  held  the  keys  to  the  world's  commerce, 
ruled  the  waves  and  was  flourishing  in  her  greatest  glory,  he  appeared — to  play 
his  part  as  a  statesman.  His  contemporaries  were  Voltaire,  Paine,  Dr.  John- 
son, Goldsmith  and  other  illustrious  literateurs,  who  were  distinguishing 
themselves  as  orators,  poets,  historians,  novelists,  etc.  They  were  Burke's 
companions  and  their  lives  were  closely  connected  with  his,  some  assisting 
him,  others  opposing  him  as  political  enemies. 

He  took  his  seat  in  Parliament  about  the  year  1765,  and  when  the  vexed 
question  of  the  American  colonies  was  agitated  he  rendered  valuable  ad- 
vice, which,  had  it  been  followed,  would  have  kept  America  forever  united 
with  the  mother  country.  He  was  present  when  the  passage  of  the  Naviga- 
tion, Stamp  and  Townshed  Acts,  which  vitally  affected  the  American  colon- 
ies, was  being  discussed.  He  used  all  his  power  and  influence  to  kill  them 
and  bury  their  distant  and  woeful  consequences  under  the  dust  of  friend- 
ship and  prevent  forever  their  enkindlement  into  a  fire  of  stern  resistance. 
From  the  year  1780  to  1797  Burke  represented  the  people  of  Malton,  Bucking- 
ham County,  in  Parliament.  It  was  during  this  time  that  he  delivered  his 
strongest  speech  against  Warren  Hastings,  who  had  in  many  cases  defrauded 
the  people. 

As  a  statesman,  says  an  eminent  writer,  no  time,  past  or  present,  can 
boast  his  superior.  As  an  orator  he  won  his  fame.  He  possessed  all  the  rare 
qualities  of  a  great  and  forcible  speaker.  Like  Webster,  he  united  the  bold- 
ness and  vigor  of  Dante  and  the  grandeur  and  strength  of  Cicero  into  his 
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perfect  style  of  grand  simplicity,  which  neither  possessed.  He  was  a  speaker 
of  the  occasion,  ready  and  prompt  in  attack  and  defense.  His  great  intel- 
lectual powers  outclassed  those  of  all  his  rivals  and  political  enemies.  Burke 
expressed  his  governmental  policy  in  many  letters.  "It  is  better,"  said  he, 
"to  make  a  government  wise,  than  to  make  it  strong."  "As  no  one  of  us  can 
dispense  with  faith  or  with  any  moral  obligation;  so  neither  can  any  number 
of  us. "  Justice  to  France,  to  Catholics,  and  to  the  East  Indies  was  upper- 
most in  Burke's  mind;  while  magnanimity  in  politics  was  his  forte. 

It  is  true  that  several  men  of  Burke's  time  outclassed  him  in  eloquence; 
but  in  learning,  energy,  perseverence,  and  power  of  delivering  his  great 
thoughts  in  the  most  appropriate  words,  he  easily  surpassed  them  all.  In  the 
year  1797  England  had  the  misfortune  of  losing  this  great  man.  All  through 
his  life  he  loved  and  respected  his  fellow-men  and  dispised  the  tyrannization 
of  England's  subjects.  He  made  many  eloquent  orations  on  correct  modes 
of  government  and  in  defense  of  the  people,  all  of  which  still  remain  to  re- 
mind us  of  this  great  intellect  and  to  give  him  his  due  meed  of  praise. 


®lj?  %talm  Jtlier  f  latt0 

BY  JACK  J.  McGRATH,  '02. 
Assistant  City  Editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

(We  deem  ourselves  fortunate  in  securing  for  our  readers  this  masterly  detective 
story,  replete  with  wit  and  humor,  which  comes  from  the  pen  of  an  alumnus  of  Old 
Spring  Hill,  who  is  reflecting  great  credit  on  his  Alma  Mater  as  a  successful  "Knight 
of  the  Quill.") 

CHAPTER  I. 

Padlock  Homestead  was  seated  in  his  study  in  a  state  of  deep  dejection 
and  a  Morris  chair.  It  could  plainly  be  seen  that  he  was  not  himself,  al- 
though it  could  not  truthfully  be  said  that  he  was  some  one  else.  His  usual 
stimulant,  pop-corn,  failed  to  dispel  the  ennui  that  engulfed  him  like  a  cloud. 

Turning  to  his  friend  with  a  petulent  air  he  said:  "Swatson,  this  dull 
monotony  will  kill  me.  It  has  been  fully  three  weeks  since  we  solved  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Elinor  Glen,  and  nothing  has  turned  up  since  to  permit  the  ex- 
ercise of  my  wonderful  deductive  powers. 

:  ,  "That  little  incident  of  the  stuffed  ballot  boxes,  which,  in  your  memoirs, 
your  referred  to  as  'Purity  in  Politics,  or  the  Stolen  Election,"  was  mere 
child's,  play  and  did  not  furnish  me  with  any  excitement  at  all.  The  Sque- 
dunks  are  not  foemen  worthy  of  my  steel,  and  the  election  was  not  worthy  of 
their 's. 
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"Since  the  Squedunks  have  inaugurated  their  reform  movement  and 
have  in  it  smooth  running  oil,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  six-round 
bout  in  the  Council  Chamber,  and  get  their 's  as  regular  as  clock-work,  I  am 
at  my  wit's  end  for  diversion. 

"Colonel  Negative  furnished  me  with  some  temporary  employment  which 
served  to  sustain  my  interest  in  life,  but  that  was  only  for  a  night.  You  know 
he  had  me  posted  at  the  City  Hall  to  count  the  marchers,  horseback  riders, 
night-riders,  floats  and  floaters  in  the  parade  for  Bryan.  The  damning  result 
of  my  automatic  counter  was  published  in  his  paper,  The  Pole,  and  forever 
settled  any  doubt  as  to  the  success  or  failure  of  the  venture.  It  was  a  frost, 
pure  and  simple,  and  my  automatic  counter  proved  it. 

"But  I  am  simply  rusting.  I  would  give  five  packages  of  crackerjack 
if  something  would  turn  up." 

He  had  scarcely  ceased  speaking  when  the  doorbell  rang,  and  Home- 
stead leaped  to  his  feet  as  if  shot.  It  was  remarkable  how  the  doorbell  al- 
way  rings  at  this  critical  moment. 

"At  last  the  monotony  is  to  be  broken,"  he  exclaimed,  scarcely  able  to 
contain  himself  or  the  pop-corn  he  had  eaten  because  of  his  excitement. 

"From  the  nervousness  of  the  ringer  I  deduct  that  he  has  something  on 
his  mind;  and  as  he  used  his  left  hand  (you  noted  the  irregular  detonations  of 
the  bell)  he  has  something  on  his  right  arm." 

The  servant  ushered  into  the  room  a  man  whose  face  was  half  muffled  in 
a  huge  coat.     Muffling  is  one  of  a  huge  coat's  stunts. 

"Ah-a!"  quoth  the  sleuth;  "you  are  Mayor  Laughstead,  and  you  have 
come  to  see  me  about  the  stolen  filter  plans.  Your  wife  has  returned  from  At- 
lantic City,  and  you  came  here  in  a  taxicab.  Your  barber  is  on  the  sick  list, 
and  you  do  not  keep  your  dog  chained  up." 

"You  are  right!  I  am  Mayor  Laughstead,  but  how  in  the  world  did  you 
know  it?  I  have  never  seen  you  before,  and,  besides,  I  had  my  face  con- 
cealed as  I  entered.  How  did  you  know  that  my  wife  has  returned  from 
Atlantic  City,  that  I  came  here  in  a  taxicab,  that  my  dog  is  not  chained,  that 
my  barber  is  sick,  and,  most  wonderful  of  all,  how  did  you  know  that  the. 
filter  plans  have  been  stolen?" 

"Simplicity  itself!  I  know  that  your  dog  is  not  tied,  because  you  have 
dog  hairs  on  the  bottom  of  your  trousers;  that  your  barber  is  on  the  sick  list, 
beeause  you  have  been  trying  to  shave  yourself  with  a  safety  razor.  I  knew 
your  wife  had  returned  from  Atlantic  City,  because  it  was  in  this  afternoon's 
paper;  that  you  came  here  in  a  taxicab,  because  you  still  have  some  of  the 
tacks  in  your  shoes,  and  I  knew  that  you  are  Mayor  Laughstead,  because  your 
name  is  on  the  handle  of  your  umbrella.  Lastly,  I  knew  that  the  plans  for 
the  filter  have  been  stolen,  because  you  have  mud  on  your  mustache — Ohio 
River  mud ;  and  this  could  never  b*  unless  work  on  the  filter  has  stopped.    It 
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is  easy  to  deduce  that  such  a  thing  would  never  happen  unless  the  plans  have 
heen  stolen." 

"You  are  right  in  all  your  deductions,  Mr.  Padlock  Homestead,  and  I 
have  come  to  you  as  a  last  resort.  My  detective  and  police  departments  are 
mentally  disabled  and  I  cannot  turn  a  cog.  I  want  to  engage  your  services 
to  untangle  the  mystery." 

"Be  seated,"  said  the  detective,  as  he  took  the  corn-popper  from  its  hook 
and  began  stirring  the  coals. 

CHAPTER  II. 

When  the  pop-corn  had  burst  from  its  cell,  and  the  popper  bore  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  fly-screen  against  which  the  week's  washing  had  been  de- 
posited, Padlock  Homestead  dumped  the  contents  onto  a  towel  that  was 
thrown  carelessly  across  the  table. 

Seizing  a  handful  of  the  drug,  which  he  avidly  crammed  into  his  mouth, 
the  great  sleuth  said: 

"When  did  you  discover  the  loss  of  the  plans?" 

"As  soon  as  I  noticed  they  were  missing,"  hurriedly  responded  the 
Mayor,  made  uncomfortable  by  the  detective's  methods. 

"Make  a  note  of  that,  Swatson,"  he  said,  turning  to  his  friend  and  co- 
worker. "That  is  an  important  clue."  Then,  turning  to  Laughstead :  "What 
was  the  first  thing  you   did  when   you  discovered  the  loss  of  the  plans?" 

"I  said  to  myself,  'Oh,  fudge!  It  is  the  work  of  the  Autocrat  Party,  and 
I'll  bet  Colonel  Dragderman  and  Colonel  Amperson  are  at  the  bottom  of  it,' 
just  like  that,  because  who  else  would  have  any  motive  in  doing  such  an  un- 
heard of  thing?" 

"How  were  the  plans  disguised?"  the  sleuth  inquired. 

"They  were  securely  encased  in  a  copy  of  Colonel  Negative's  paper, 
The  Pole,  and  tied  with  a  piece  of  City  Hall  red  tape.  It  was  made  moth- 
proof by  soaking  it  in  oil.  You  know,  the  kind  that  is  used  for  making  the 
city  school  floors  dust  and  germ  proof." 

"You  have  told  all  you  know,  and  I  am  afraid  if  you  talk  any  more 
there  will  be  a  Councilmanic  investigation,  which  might  interfere  with  any 
clue  I  may  have,"  said  Padlock  in  a  languid  tone,  as  he  reached  over  for 
another  fistfull  of  pop-corn. 

When  the  distinguished  visitor  had  departed,  he  turned  a  glazed  eye  to 
Swatson  and  asked,  "What  do  you  make  of  it?" 

"It  is  only  another  political  bluff.  The  plans  have  not  been  stolen,  but 
are  still  safe  in  the  possession  of  the  power  in  power." 

"Why  do  you  think  that?" 

"The  only  reason  any  one  could  have  for  the  plans  would  be  to  use  them 
as  antiques.  You  know  they  were  drawn  by  Rameses  the  First,  and  are  on 
the  best  quality  of  Egyptian  papyrus.     I  understand  that  the  duty  on  this 
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class  of  ancient  art  is  something  enormous,  since  the  Brandenburg  letter  has 
appeared  and  the  small  fortune  awaits  the  successful  vendor  of  Egyptian 
manuscript. ' ' 

"Quite  true.     But  does  not  another  motive  suggest  itself?" 

"What  is  the  purpose  of  the  filter?" 

"To  purify  the  water,  and  remove  some  of  the  opaqueness  inherent 
therein.  It  is  only  fit  for  fertilizing  dainty  plants  like  the  oak  and  the  sugar 
maple,  although  in  cheap  construction,  where  the  contractor  is  unscrupu- 
lous and  does  not  care  what  kind  of  sand  he  uses,  it  is  used  for  mixing 
mortar.  Then,  the  question  arises,  'Who  would  be  hurt  in  a  business  sense 
by  the  filter  being  put  into  operation?  Who  sells  drinking  water?'  The 
answer  is  plain.  Colonel  Sharken  is  the  sole  agent  and  proprietor  of  the  Jump 
Bank  Mineral  Water,  and,  therefore,  is  the  guilty  culprit." 

"Swatson,  get  out  my  grip  containing  my  disguises  and  see  that  my 
trusty  revolver  is  in  the  pocket.  There  is  work  ahead  for  us,  and  we  have  a 
crafty  man  to  deal  with. 

"This  promises  to  be  even  a  more  interesting  hunt  than  the  case  of  the 
dairy  on  the  hill,  or  the  rolling  cheese's  revenge." 

"Is  our  cab  ready?" 

The  door  closed  with  a  ghostly  clang. 

This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  was  usually  opened  with 
a  skeleton  key. 

CHAPTEE  III. 

"Hist!  I  thought  I  heard  a  voice,"  whispered  Padlock  Homestead  in  a 
subdued  tone,  pressing  his  companion's  arm  in  his  earnestness  and  iron 
grasp. 

"You  did,"  replied  Swatson;  "I  asked  you  if  you  had  thought  to  bring 
along  enough  pop-corn  to  do  you  for  this  trip." 

"Curses,"  vociferated  the  sleuth,  "I  hadn't  thought  of  that,  but  I  be- 
lieve we  will  be  through  the  chase  in  short  order.  I  am  confident  that  I 
have  the  right  man,  and  before  night  falls,  or  even  trips,  I  will  have  Colonel 
Sharken  behind  prison  bars  and  the  stolen  filter  plans  returned  to  Mayor 
Laughstead." 

The  cab  bowled  silently  along,  clattering  over  street  and  car  crossings, 
and  finally  stopped  before  a  low  building,  lighted  by  a  solitary  arc  lamp. 
Homestead  jumped  out  with  alacrity  and,  telling  Swatson  to  wait  for  him 
five  minutes,  he  entered  the  portal,  whatever  that  is. 

"Tap,  tap,  tap,"  sounded  his  knuckles  on  the  side  window  shutter,  and 
a  voice  within  asked  who  knocked.  "Open  in  the  name  of  Padlock  Home- 
stead," replied  the  sleuth.  A  frowsy  head  was  poked  out  of  the  window, 
and,  making  certain  of  the  knocker,  disappeared. 
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The  door  opened  noiselessly,  and  Padlock  entered. 

Inside  was  a  scantily  furnished  bedroom,  with  an  old,  broken  table  and 
a  dilapidated  chair  the  only  articles  of  furniture.  Padlock  hung  his  hat  on 
the  rack  and  seated  himself  on  a  leather-covered  Morris  chair,  gazed  for  a 
moment  into  the  fire : 

"Jim,  I  want  to  borrow  Teddy  again." 

These  were  the  first  words  spoken  since  entering  the  room. 

Without  removing  from  his  position  the  non-descript  individual  re- 
ferred to  as  Jim  gave  a  low,  musical  whistle,  and  a  Chelsea  bull-pup  en- 
tered the  room,  wagging  his  long  tail  with  delight  when  he  spied  Homestead, 
and  jumped  into  his  lap. 

"Now  get  the  leash  and  collar."  Homestead  addressed  Jim.  Without  a 
word  the  man  complied.  Homestead  slipped  two  beer  checks  into  his  hand, 
and  as  the  door  swung  open  was  swallowed  up  by  the  darkness. 

Re-entering  the  cab,  he  gave  the  name  of  a  down-town  street  and  a  num- 
ber.    The  cab  then  rumbled  off. 

"The  chase  has  begun,"  remarked  Padlock  in  an  off-hand  manner,  but 
his  simulated  tone  of  indifference  did  not  deceive  his  friend,  who  well  knew 
his  penchant  for  the  dramatic  and  theatrical.  He  put  up  with  it,  however, 
because  through  Padlock's  achievements  he  had  made  a  pretty  good  thing 
out  of  a  magazine.    , 

The  cab  came  to  a  sudden  stop.  Without  a  word  Padlock  said,  "Come. 
We  are  there." 

"Where?"  inquired  Swatson  in  a  curious  tone. 

"Here,"  replied  Padlock,  and  alighted.  He  was  followed  by  Swatson, 
who  carried  the  dog. 

"Why,  this  is  Colonel  Sharken's  house."  whispered  Swatson  in  surprise. 

"Right  you  are.  And  it  is  from  here  that  we  will  follow  him.  He  shall 
not  escape  me.  But  first,  in  order  not  to  be  discovered,  I  have  to  fix  the  dog 
so  he  cannot  betray  our  presence  by  barking."  Padlock  produced  a  keen 
knife  from  his  pocket,  and,  bending  over,  cut  off  the  dog's  tongue. 

"Now,  Colonel  Sharken  would  naturally  have  put  the  plans  down  on 
the  floor  here,  while  searching  for  his  latch-key,  and  the  odor  of  the  public 
school  floor-oil  will  be  readily  detected  by  Teddy.  You  remember  that 
Laughstead  said  the  paper  in  which  the  plans  had  been  wrapped  was  soaked 
in  the  oil.  Teddy  can  follow  the  scent  and  we  will  discover  the  whereabouts 
of  Sharken,  because  he  has,  no  doubt,  fled.  He  would  naturally  flee  when 
he  learns  that  I  was  on  the  case  and  I  read  in  an  extra  where  Laughstead 
had  been  interviewed  and  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag." 

The  dog,  led  to  the  spot,  tugged  furiously  at  the  leash  and  started  down 
the  step*,  followed  by  Padlock  and  Swatson.     He  led  them  through  various 
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alleyways,  down  dark  streets,  and  finally,,  with  a  glad  bark,  pawed  anxiously 
at  a  large  iron  gate. 

"Here  is  where  our  pray  is  entrenched."  These  words  were  spoken 
hurriedly,  which  accounts  for  the  typographical  error. 

Padlock  tied  the  dog  to  a  lamp-post,  and  together,  he  and  Swateon,  en- 
tered the  gate.     As  they  neared  the  house,  Padlock  said  to  Swatson : 

"You  remain  here  for  a  few  minutes.  I  will  reconnoitre  and  return 
directly."  He  walked  cautiously  around  the  house,  but  seeing  no  light  in 
the  lower  windows,  cast  his  eyes  carefully  upwards.  A  faint  glimmer  was 
discernible  through  a  chink  in  the  wall.  Springing  upward,  Padlock  caught 
hold  of  an  overhanging  branch  about  fifteen  feet  above  his  head,  and  pulled 
himself  up  to  a  level  with  the  window. 

"Ah-a,  we  have  you  now!"  And,  looking  down,  he  realized  with  a 
shudder  that  the  ladder  had  been  taken  away  and  he  was  looking  content- 
edly into  the  muzzle  of  a  shining  revolver. 

CHAPTEK  IV. 

As  Padlock  Homestead,  nonchalently  seated  on  the  limb  of  the  tree, 
gazed  into  the  muzzle  of  the  revolver  pointed  at  his  vitals,  he  was  filled  with 
conflicting  emotions,  and  had  a  hunch  he  would  be  ditto  bullets.  His  cool- 
ness did  not  desert  him,  however,  as  his  overcoat  was  still  in  hock. 

"You  seem  to  have  me  up  a  tree,"  he  remarked  in  an  off-hand  manner, 
and  added  in  an  injured  tone:  "You  have  the  drop  on  me,  although  I  am 
above  you." 

This  did  not  refer  to  their  relative  station  in  life.  It  Avas  just  a  way 
that  Padlock  had.  He  would  get  in  his  little  joke  when  the  opportunity  of- 
fered. 

While  the  enemy  was  letting  this  percolate  through  his  system,  Padlock 
reached  in  his  coat  pocket  and  drew  forth,  or  fifth  (it  was'  very  close),  a 
small  wheel  with  a  handle  attached  to  it. 

He  then  braced  himself.  With  a  sudden  bound  he  leaped  and  at- 
tached the  wheel  to  a  trolley  wire  that  was  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 

Several  shots  rang  out  in  quick  succession  on  the  stillness  of  the  summer 
air,  but  only  four  took  effect  in  Padlock's  bosom. 

The  wheel  was  a  patent  of  his  own.  By  making  a  circuit  with  wireless 
electricity  he  sped  with  lightning-like  speed  to  the  next  crossing,  then  turned 
off  the  current  and  dropped  lightly  to  the  ground. 

"The  deuce!" 

Those  were  the  only  words  that  escaped  him,  and  that  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  looking  the  other  way. 

Quickly  removing  his  false  face,  and  picking  out  the  bullets  with  a  ten- 
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penny  nail,  he  returned  to  the  house,  but  by  the  back  way. 

Everything  was  quiet  and  the  lid  was  on.  But  our  hero  was  not  in  the 
least  discouraged.  He  approached  Swatson,  after  making  a  thorough  exam- 
ination, and  said  in  his  ordinary  voice : 

"They  have  escaped  muh,  but  only  for  the  time  being.  The  enemy  will 
yet  be  ours,  by  land  or  sea." 

Reaching  in  his  pocket  he  drew  forth  some  pop-corn,  and  began  to  eat 
it  in  a  reminiscent  mood  and  a  great  hurry.  After  the  drug  had  exerted 
its  influence  he  roused  himself  from  his  apathy  and  couch  and  said:  "There 
is  work  ahead  of  us.  Get  busy  with  the  disguises."  Swatson  hurried  to  the 
cabin  and  drew  forth  a  large  overcoat  and  gray  beard. 

"Here  is  the  key." 

Padlock  took  the  saucer  of  ice-cream  and  hurried  to  the  trunk,  holding 
the  key  in  his  right  hand. 
«         "I  am  ready,"  he  said,  and  started  for  the  door. 

The  cabby  was  still  waiting. 

He  had  not  been  paid. 

"Drive  us  to  Blankety-blank  Dash  street." 

"Do  you  know  what  the  fare  will  be?"  inquired  the  cabby. 

"What  do  I  care  about  the  fare?  Anything  is  fair  in  love  and  Louis- 
ville politics.     Do  you  want  to  drive  me  to  drink?" 

"Anywhere  you  say,  sir;  the  charge  will  be  the  same." 

"Then  that  will  be  all  right." 

As  the  cab  drew  up  at  the  door  Padlock  poked  his  head  out  of  the  win- 
dow before  alighting. 

There  was  nothing  to  cause  alarm  and  he  entered  the  door.  The  floor 
was  deserted ;  still  he  proceeded  cautiously.  His  instinct  warned  him  that 
there  was  danger  ahead. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  he  paused  and  listened  without  hearing  a  sound. 
Then  he  climbed  cautiously  up  the  rickety  steps,  until  he  reached  the  top. 

A  hum  of  voices  reached  him,  a  hum  sweet  hum. 

Drawing  forth  his  hear-a-phone  he  placed  it  to  his  ear  and  listened  to 
the  conversation. 

"That  deep  waterway  must  be  ourn.  Congress  must  get  busy.  A  nine- 
foot  stage  is  what  we  demand.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  good  of 
Greater  Louisville." 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  voice.  Padlock  knew  right  away  who  it 
was.  The  speaker  was  McDiddle,  head  of  the  River  Improvement  Associa- 
tion, Secretary  of  the  Commercial  Club,  General  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and 
Honorary  Vice-President  of  the  Equal  Rights  Association. 

"Not  on  your  tintype.  The  river  is  all  right  the  way  she  is,  and  I  don't 
believe  in  trying  to  mar  the  beauties  of  Nature." 
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The  voice  was  that  of  Colonel  Sharken,  and  Padlock  knew  he  was  near 
his  prey.  Thinking' some  further  light  might  be  thrown  on  the  political  sit- 
uation, he  did  not  move,  but  remained  still. 

There  came  a  lull  in  the  conversation,  and  not  a  word  was  spoken  for  at 
least  a  minute.  Padlock  strained  his  ear  to  catch  a  sound,  but  in  vain. 
While  straining,  a  suspender  button  snapped,  and  suddenly  the  lights  were 
extinguished,  as  if  by  magic.  Padlock,  however,  was  not  deceived.  He  re- 
alized that  the  electric  switch  had  been  turned. 

He  instinctively  reached  into  his  shoe  and  produced  his  bowie  knife,  for 
he  felt  that  there  would  be  doings. 

There  was  a  peculiar  sound  at  his  right,  and  then  he  heard  a  door  open. 
He  braced  himself  for  an  attack.  His  braces  had  scarcely  been  placed  than 
he  was  seized  around  the  waist  by  a  pair  of  burly  arms.  Then  began  a 
fierce  sturggle  in  the  dark. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Backward  and  forward  they  struggled  fiercely  in  the  dark,  Homestead 
seeming  to  have  the  advantage  one  minute  and  the  next  sixty  seconds  being 
to  the  credit  side  of  his  unseen  adversary's  account. 

Padlock's  breathing  was  coming  in  short  pants  and  without  a  vest;  the 
strong  arms  tightened._  With  a  superhuman  effort  he  managed  to  wiggle 
around  so  he  could  face  his  antagonist.  But,  owing  to  the  darkness,  he  could 
not  make  out  the  features.  AVith  a  sudden  wrench  he  tore  his  right  arm  loose 
and  endeavored  to  use  his  knife.  But  the  enemy  was  also  on  his  guard, 
and  before  the  blow  could  be  delivered,  Padlock  felt  a  stinging  pain  in  his 
right  side,  and  knew  that  he  had  been  stabbed  to  the  heart. 

He  sank  to  the  floor,  the  arms  around  him  loosening  as  he  did  so.  The 
sound  of  scurrying  footsteps  were  faintly  impressed  on  his  mind  as  he  lapsed 
into  unconsciousness.  . 

When  he  recovered  his  senses  the  sun  was  pouring  in  at  the  window. 
Eaising  himself  on  his  elbow,  he  gazed  about  him,  but,  with  the  exception  of 
a  large  pool  of  blood,  he  was  alone  in  the  building.  Kinging  for  the  bell  boy, 
he  ordered  a  small  piece  of  toast  and  a  couple  of  soft-boiled  eggs,  which  he 
drank  with   evident  relish. 

Recovering  his  hat  and  equipoise,  he  started  for  the  front  door,  when  a 
sudden  thought  struck  him. 

Without  moving  from  the  spot  he  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  ut. 

"I  will  have  to  look  out  more  carefully  in  the  future,"  he  soliloquized, 
as  the  remembrance  of  his  narrow  escape  from  asphyxiation  welled  up  in  his 
mind. 

Being  satisfied  with  the  scrutiny,  he  again  walked  to  the  elevator  and 
pressed  the  down  button. 
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.Wlien  he  had  reached  Twentieth  and  Broadway,  he  requested  the  con- 
ductor to  ring  the  bell,  and,  looking  at  his  transfer  to  see  if  it  was  properly 
punched,  stepped  gracefully  to  the  asphalt  pavement. 

"1  merely  came  out  here  to  throw  them  off  the  track,"  he  remarked  to 
Swatson,  who  drove  up  just  then,  according  to  instructions.  "The  villains 
have  made  for  the  river,  and  their  spies  have  been  watching  me  to  see  if  I 
was  on  to  their  game.  ,  They  will  report  adversely,  and  I  will  have  a  better 
chance  of  landing  them." 

With  that  he  leaped  into  the  automobile  and  started  for  the  falls  as  fast 
as  the  horse  would  go. 

Arriving  there  he  threw  the  reins  over  to  the  driver,  and  said:  "Return 
to  the  garage  and  wait  until  I  let  you  know  what  to  do  next." 

There  was  a  dingy  dory  moored  to  the  bank  a  few  feet  from  a  tumble- 
down shack.  Padlock  wandered  around  this  several  times;  then,  changing 
his  disguise,  he  pushed  open  the  door  and  entered.  Colonel  Sharken  was 
one  of  those  present. 

"Can  any  of  you  gentlemen  tell  me  the  quickest  way  to  get  to  Brook 
and  Ormsby — walking  or  taking  a  Brook  street  car?" 

"This  is  some  trick,"  spoke  up  one  of  the  men.  "This  man  is  no  stranger, 
else  he  would  be  waiting  yet.    Who  are  you,  anyway?" 

Throwing  off  his  beard,  he  stood  erect  and  replied,  in  the  cool  way  he  had : 

"Padlock  Homestead,  the  terror  of  thieves,  and  Nemesis  of  all  wrong- 
doers. I  have  come  to  recover  those  stolen  filter  plans,  and  will  brook  no 
interference.    By  the  system  of  deduction  I  know  that  they  are  in  this  room." 

"We  have  you  in  our  power  and  there  is  no  chance  for  escape.  We  ad- 
mit that  the  plans  are  here,  but  how  did  you  arrive  at  your  marvellous  de- 
ductions?" 

Because  I  reasoned  that  a  graveyard  would  be  the  first  place  to  suggest 
itself  for  burying  the  plans.  But,  as  the  lots  in  the  cemetery  are  too  steep,  the 
next  best  thing  would  be  used.  By  throwing  them  into  the  river  they  would 
go  to  New  Albany,  which  would  be  as  good  as  the  graveyard,  and  cheaper. 
To  throw  them  into  the  river  you  would  have  to  come  to  the  bank.  I  knew, 
finally,  that  they  are  in  this  room  because  I  see  them  on  the  mantlepiece." 

Biff,  biff,  biff! 

Three  distinct,  yet  dull  thuds  were  audible.  Padlock  sank  to  the  floor 
as  the  sandbag  rebounded  from  his  head  for  the  third  time,  and  remained 
motionless. 

"Bring  out  that  sack,"  ordered  the  man  with. the  pale  moustache.  This 
was  done. 

Padlock  was  securely  bound,  hand  and  foot,  and  then  gagged  so  the  audi- 
ence would  not  be  deceived.  He  was  then  placed  in  the  stout  sack,  which 
was  sewed  with  a  double  thickness  of  four-ply  hemp  twine. 
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Padlock  recovered  consciousness  as  the  boat  in  which  he  had  been  placed 
was  rowed  out  into  the  middle  of  the  river.  "Get  the  hook,"  said  the  cap- 
tain.   He  was  lifted  unceremoniously  and  thrown  overboard. 

As  the  cold  waters  closed  over  him,  Padlock's  heart  sank. 

So  did  Padlock. 

How  will  Mr.  McGrath  extricate  the  hero  of  his  detective  story  from  this  scrape? 
Help  us  solve  the  question.  We  will  publish  the  best  answers  in  our  Christmas  num- 
ber, when  the  story  will  be  concluded. 

A.  L.  M. 

No  monarch  I  of  rock  or  sky, 

Who  eyes  the  midday  sun, 
Who  soars   aloft  with   full-tensed  wing, 

Who  yields  the  air  to  none. 
A  frail  and  tiny  bird  am  I, 

Who  hops  upon  the  plain; 
>  No  lordly  foe  or  prey  I  chase : 

My  food  the  crumb  or  grain. 

No  irridescent  neck  I  turn, 

I  rear  no  crimson  crest, 
No  gaudy,  motley  wings  I  prune, 

Nor  snowy,  downy  breast. 
I  boast  no  golden,  flaming  plumes, 

No  bright-eyed  train  I  spread : 
In  pilgrim's  ashy  frock  attired 

My  hidden  life  is  led. 

No  herald  of  the  morn  am  I, 

With  wakening  clarion  ring; 
Nor  soaring  to  the  rising  sun 

No   frenzied  hymn  I  sing. 
With  floods  of  rapturous  melody 

I  turn  not  night  to  day: 
I  carol  not,  I  chirp  with  joy, 

A  twitter  is  my  lay. 

Let  others  of  the  feathered  fowls 
Glory  in  pounces  strong, 
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In  paradisal  gloss  and  hues, 

Or  in  celestial  song. 

envy  not,  nor  pine  away; 

Of  me  the  Lord  hath  care: 
I   chirp    his   praise:     Oh   bless   the   Lord 

Ye  rovers  of  the  air. 
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lay  stretched  before  my  enraptured  vision,  yet  there  was  no  gi ar^o  Pro- 
tection of  any  kind,  and  I  wondered  why,  for  there  seemed  to  be  abundant 
opportunity  for  those  of  evil  mind.     I  was  still  more  surpnsed  to  see  the 
hddren  no"   even  casting  a  wistful  glance  at  the  luscious  morsels  hanging on 
the  trees  and  carefully  stepping  over  so  as  no to  injure  those  w  u*    over- 
rine   had  fallen  to  the  ground.     Such  conduct  bewildered  me.     The  mysterj 
however     v      nearing  solution.     As  one  of  the  villagers  showed  me  around 
I      ooped  to  gather  some  of  the  inviting  fruit,  but  he  stopped  me  and  sa  d 
hat  that  would  be  a  violation  of  their  honor,  a  thing  which  must  never  be 
MTl     h  oTsurprise  called  forth  a  further  explanation.     'The  people  of  the 
vmage    said  he,  'have  agreed  never  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  or  injure 
h property  of  another,  and  as  a  token  of  good  faith  pledged  it  on  the.  word 
of  honor.    Thirty  years  have  come  and  gone  with  their  crops  of  brilhant  hue 
and  that  pledge  stdl  remains  unsullied.    Their  honor  is  the.  all,  and  as  long 
as  that  is  at  stake  no  harm  need  be  feared. 

The  interest  manifested  at  the  beginning  of  the  narrative  had  gradually 
increased  so  much  so  that  even  after  the  speaker  had  finished  the  eyes  of  all 
stS  followed  him  until  at  length  an  elderly  gentleman  who  had  listened  moat 
attentively  and  who  seemed  to  be  considered  the  leader  of  the  party,  brok 
tte  delpening  silence  by  gravely  remarking,  "Would  that  the  entire  world 
were  a  land  of  honor." 

THOMAS  J.  DIBBS,  '13. 

Over  in  the  Small  Yard  there's  a  great  brass  band, 
Known  for  its  music  throughout  Dixie  Land, 
Trombones  and  clarinets, 
Cymbals  and  castanets, 

They've   got  the  big  band  skinned. 
Uniforms  of  khaki  brown— how  they  do  shine? 
See   'Fessor  Suffich  keep  them  kids  in  line ; 
They  play  no  rag  time  when  in  the  hall, 
They  say  that  ain't  their  kind. 
When  e'er  they  play  the  boys  all  have  a  treat, 
Both  young  and  old  just  can't  control  their  feet. 
The  boys  all  shout,  they  clap,  they  cry : 

Chorus : 
List  to  that  Junior  Band, 
Picked  boys  from  all  the  land, 
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Plear  Hickey  play  alone ! 

Hear  Rupert  Touart,  just  watch  him  do  it, 

0,  0,  you  valve  trombone ! 

Sousa  and  Pryor,  too, 

They'll  have  to  go  a  few, 

If  crowds  they  will  command, 

There's  no  'ganization  meets  my  'spectation, 

As  the  Spring  Hill  Junior  Band. 

This  is  a  band  of  kids  as  you  can  see, 

Yet,  fellow  students,  you  will  all  agree,— 

These  kids  deserve  our  praise, 

Throughout  our  college  days, 

"Ad  multos  annos"  lads. 

Hear  Schuessler  play  upon  that  B  flat  bass, 

Of  notes  discordant  there  is  not  a  trace, 

Freshmen  and  Juniors,  Sophies  and  Seniors. 

Are  crazy  to  hear  that  band. 

Whene'er  they  play  on  exhibition  days, 

The  merry  youths  can  not  restrain  their  praise, 

They  start  to  shout,  they  yell,  they  cry : 


JAS.  A.  CASSIDY,  '15.        FRANK  GILLESPIE,  '15. 

"When  I  am  dead  and  all  will  soon  forget 
My  words  and  face  and  ways." 

As  long  as  there  is  a  spark  of  true  patriotism  left  in  the  hearts  of  the 
iovers  of  the  Lost  Cause,  these  words  of  our  beloved  poet-priest,  Father 
Abram  J.  Ryan,  will  remain  untrue.  We  doubt  not  their  sincerity,  for  Father 
Ryan  was  extremely  modest,  as  some  of  his  works  show.  But  how  could  we 
Catholics  and  Southerners  ever  forget  one  who  was  the  embodiment  of  every- 
thing that  is  staunch  and  just  and  noble  in  the  priest  and  the  patriot? 

We  may  cull  from  his  verses — unambitious — written  with  "little  of  study 
and  less  of  art,"  emotional,  fluent,  melodious — the  various  qualities  of  his 
sympathetic  heart.  His  modesty  and  natural  sadness  are  exemplified  in  the 
following  : 

"I  go — and  death  shall  veil  my  face 

The  feet  of  years  shall  fast  efface 
My  very  name  and  every  trace 
I  leave  on  earth." 
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But  modesty  was  not  his  dominant  virtue.  Indeed,  many  poor  people  in 
his  former  home  can  vouch  for  his  great  charity  and  benevolence.  One  in- 
stance is  related  where  he  gave  the  only  pair  of  shoes  which  he  possessed  to  a 
poor  woman  that  she  might  not  endanger  her  health  in  coming  to  church. 
And  this  is  not  by  far  the  greatest  of  his  works  of  charity. 

"In  my  heart  for  year  and  year 
Be  thou  far  away  or  near 

I  shall  keep  for  thee  a  place. 
In  your  joys  to  others  go 
When  your  feet  walk     ways  of  woe, 

Only  then  come  back  to  me. 
I  will  give  you  tear  for  tear: 
And  our  tears  shall  more  endear 

Thee  to  me  and  me  to  thee. 

He  truly  loved  his  neighbor  as  himself,  and  his  largeness  of  heart  is  shown 
in  the  following : 

"Be  ye  near  or  be  ye  far, 
Let  my  blessings  like  a  star 

Shine  upon  you  everywhere! 
And  in  each  lone  evening  hour 
When  the  twilight  folds  the  flower 

I  will  fold  thy  name  in  prayer." 
"If  God's   blessing  pass   away 
From  your  spirit;   if  you  stray 

From  his  presence,  do  not  wait. 
Come  to  my  heart  for  I  keep 
For  the  hearts  that  wail  and  weep 

Ever  opened  wide  a  gate." 

Although  he  was  naturally  of  a  sad  disposition : 

"Long  ago  was  I  weary  of  voices 

Who's  music  my  heart  could  not  win 
Long  ago  was  I  weary  of  noises 

That  fretted  my  soul  with  their  din 
Long  ago  was  I  weary  of  places 

Where  I  met  but  the  human — and  sin." 

there  was  beneath  his  outward  appearance  of  grief  a  kindly  heart  and  a 
genial  humor,  the  latter  of  which  nevertheless  does  not  appear  in  his  poems. 
In  his  every-day  life  it  twinkled  through  his  outward  demeanor,  even  as  a 
star  at  eventide  peeps  shyly  through  the  sombre  grey  clouds. 

"For  every  one,   no  matter  who, 

Or  what  their  lot,  or  high  or  low, 
All   hearts   have  clouds — but   Heaven's   blue 

Wraps   robes  of  bright  around   each   woe 

And  this  is  truest  of  the  true." 

His  love  of  God  was  great  indeed,  for  he  gave  up  all  prospects  of  future 
success  in  life  by  severing  home-ties  and  giving  up  all  to  follow  Him,  Whom, 
like  a  guiding  star,  he  saw  constantly  before  him. 

only 

"One  heart,  one  Face  and  one  Name." 
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Through  life  he  was  His  willing  slave,  as  we  see  from  the  following: 

"Sweet  blessed  beads  I  would  not  part 

With  one  of  you  for  richest  gem 

That  gleams   in   kingly   diadem: 
Ye  know  the  history  of  my  heart." 

"Ye  are  the  only  chain  I  wear, 

Sign  that  I  am  but  the  slave 

In  life,  in  death  beyond  the  grave 
Of  Jesus  and  His  Mother  fair." 

And  as  a  vision  that  ever  floated  before  his  eyes  was  the  image  of  his 
Crucified  Saviour, 

"Oh,  Heart  of  Three — in  the  evening 

You   nestled   the   thorn-crowned   head 
He  leaned  on  you  in  his  sorrow 
And  rested  on  you  when  dead." 

"Oh,   Heart  of  Three — in  the  evening 

Mine  beats  with  Thine  today — 
Thou  tellest  the  olden  story 

I  kneel — and  I  weep  and  pray." 

"Pray,  yes,  pray,  for  God  is  sweet — 

O,  my  God!     Woe  are  we! 
Tears  will  trickle  into  prayers 

When  we  kneel  down  at  His  feet. 
Woe  are  we!     Woe  are  we! 

With  our  crosses  and  our  cares. 
He  will  calm  the   tortured   breast, 

He  will  give  the  troubled  rest 
And  the  dead  He  watcheth  best." 

Who  can  conceive  of  a  grander  and  nobler  sacrifice  than  to  crucify  strong 
human  affection  on  the  altar  of  God?  This  was  the  kind  probably  made  by 
our  poet-priest,  as  we  may  infer  from  that  beautiful  story.  Their  story  run- 
neth thus: 

"Two  little  children  played  among  the  flowers, 

Their  mothers  were  of  kin,  tho'  far  apart: 

The  children's   ages   were   the  very  same — 

E'en  to  an  hour — and  Ethel  was  her  name. 

A  fair,  sweet  girl,  with  great,  brown,  wondering  eyes 

That  seemed  to  listen  just  as  if  they  held 

The  gift  of  hearing  with  the  power  of  sight." 

As  eloquence  in  an  orator  is  the  art  of  moving  the  hearers  to  the  same 
emotions  as  he  himself  feels,  "Si  vis  me  flere  dolendum  est  primum  ipsi  tibi," 
it  is  evident  from  his  poems  that  he  possessed  it  in  a  very  high  degree,  as  is 
manifested  by  an  incident  that  occurred  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  where  he 
was  delivering  a  charity  sermon.  It  is  said  that  he  so  touched  the  hearts  of 
his  hearers,  that  when  the  collection  was  taken  up,  many  persons  gave  rings 
and  pieces  of  precious  jewelry  which  they  had  about  them. 

Although  his  priestly  duties  prohibited  him  from  active  service  in  the 
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ranks  of  the  cause  of  the  South,  he  was  a  staunch  patriot  and  by  no  means 
the  last  in  time  of  need  to  take  up  a  musket  and  go  on  a  long  march  and 
then  to  fight  with  a  vigor  that  showed  he  held  the  glory  of  his  land  dearer 
than  life  itself.  "Who  but  an  ardent  patriot  could  sing  such  songs  that  have 
thrilled  our  nation? 

"Out  of  its  scabbard  where  full  long 

It  slumbered  peacefully, 
Roused  from  its  rest  by  the  battle's  song, 
Shielding  the  feeble,  smiting  the  strong, 
Guarding  the  right,  avenging  the  wrong, 

Gleamed   the   sword   of  Lee." 

"Out  of  its  scabbard!  Never  hand 

Waved  sword  from  stain  as  free, 
Nor  purer  sword  led  braver  band. 
Nor  braver  bled  for  a  brighter  land, 
Nor  brighter  land  had  a  cause  so  grand, 

Nor  cause  a  chief  like  Lee!" 

"Forth  from  its  scabbard — all  in  vain, 

Bright  flashed  the  sword  of  Lee. 
'Tis  shrouded  now  in  its  sheath  again — 
It  sleeps  the  sleep  of  our  noble  slain, 
Defeated,  yet  without  a  strain 

Proudly  and  peacefully." 

And  listen : 

"But,   Oh!    if  in   song  or  speech 

In  major  or  minor  key, 
My  voice  could  over  the  ages  reach 

I   would   the  name  of  Lee." 

"In  the  night  of  our  defeat, 

Star  after  star  had  gone, 
But  the  way  was  bright  to  our  feet 

Where  the  star  of  Lee  led  on." 
« 
"And   so — say  what  you  will — 

In  the  heart  of  God's  own  laws, 
I  have  a  faith,  and  my  heart  believes  still 

In  the  triumph  of  our  cause." 

"Our  ballads,  born  of  tears, 

Will  track  you  on  your  way, 
And  win  the  hearts  of  the  future  years 

For  the  men  who  wore  the  gray." 

Who  felt  more  keenly  the  bitter  loss  of  Dixie's  cause  than  did  our  poet, 
as  is  evident  from  this  selection : 

"And  the  songs  with  brave  and  sad  face 

Go  proudly   down  their  way 
Wailing  the  loss  of  a  conquered  race 

And  waiting  an  Easter  day." 


"Go,   songs,  he   says,     who  sings, — 
Go!  tell  the  world  this  tale: 

Bear  it  afar  on  your  tireless  wings: 
The  Right  will  yet  prevail." 
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As  a  poet  he  did  not  soar  into  the  heaven  as  did  Milton,  nor  like  Dante 
did  he  seek  the  depths  of  hell,  but  he  was  the  people's  poet,  and  his  lays  have 
a  melody  that  goes  straight  to  the  heart.  Who  can  resist  te  charm  of  his 
Sentinel  Songs,  or  patriotic  eloquence  of  the  Conquered  Banner? 

"Furl   that  Banner,  furl  it  sadly; 
Once  ten  thousand  hailed  it  gladly 
And   ten   thousand   wildly,   madly, 

Swore  It  should  forever  wave. 
Swore  that  foreman's  sword  should  never 
Hearts   like   theirs   entwined   dissever 
Till  that  flag  should  float  forever 

O'er  their  freedom  or  their  grave. 

» 

"Furl   that   Banner   softly,   slowly, 
Treat  it  gently — it  is  holy — 

For  it  droops  above  the  dead; 
Touch  it  not,   unfold  it  never, 
Let  it  droop   there  furled  forever, 

For  its   people's  hopes  are   dead!" 

Although  it  is  not  an  established  fact  that  he  was  born  in  Ireland,  still 
his  love  for  the  Emerald  Isle  was  passionate  and  tender. 

"Oh,  how  he  loved  his  land, 

And  how  he  moaned  o'er  Erin's  ev'ry  wrong." 

And  through  the  gloom  he  sees  a  ray  of  hope  and  sounds  a  note  of  tri- 
umph in  this  battle-hymn : 

"Lift  up  the  Green  Flag!     Oh!   it  wants  to  go  home:  — 
Full  long  has  its  lot  been  to  wander  and  roam. 
It  has  followed  the  fate  of  its  sons  o'er  the  world, 
But  its  folds,  like  their  hopes — are  not  faded  nor  furled. 
Like  a  weary-winged  bird  to  the  East  and  the  West, 
It  has  flitted  and  fled — but  it  never  shall  rest, 
'Til,  pluming  its  pinions,  it  sweeps  over  the  main 
And  speeds  to  the  shores  of  its  old  home  again 
Where  its  fetterless  folds  o'er  each  mountain  and  plain 
Shall  wave  with  a  glory  that  never  shall  wane." 
"Take  it  up!  take  it  up!  bear  it  back  from  afar! 
That  banner  must  blaze  'mid  the  lightnings  of  war! 
Lay  your  hands  on  its  folds:   lift  your  gaze  to  the  sky, 
And  swear  that  you'll  bear  it  triumphant — or  die! 
And  shout  to  the  clans  scattered  far  o'er  the  earth, 
To  join  in  the  march  to  the  land  of  their  birth; 
And  wherever  the  exile  'neath  heaven's  blue  dome 
Have  been  forced  to  suffer,  to  sorrow  and  roam:  — 
They'll  bound  on  the  sea  and  away  o'er  the  foam 
They'll  sail  to  the  music  of  "Home,   Sweet  Home.'  " 

Proud  as  he  was  of  his  beloved  Erin,  he  was  prouder  still  of  his  priest- 
hood. His  sweetest  songs  deal  with  the  sad,  sad  life  of  the  Master,  of  which 
his  own  was  a  faithful  echo.  He  pictures  our  Savior  meditating  on  the 
agonizing  passion : 
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"He  walked  along  beside  the  lonely  sea. 
The  slanting  sunbeams  fell  upon  his  face; 
His  shadow  fluttered  on  the  pure,  white  sands 
Like  the  weary  wing  of  a  soundless  prayer." 

'  "He  wore  the  seamless  robe  His  mother  made. 
And  as  he  gathered  it  about  His  breast 
The  wavelets  heard  a  sweet  and  gentle  voice 
Murmur,  "Oh!   My  Mother!"     The  white  sands  felt 
The  touch  of  tenderness.     He  wept  the  while. 

"He  walked  beside  the  sea.     He  took  His  sandals  off 
To  bathe  His  weary  feet  in  the  pure  cool  wave — 
For  he  had  walked  across  the  desert  sands 
All  day  long — and  as  He  bathed  his  feet, 
He  murmured  to  Himself,  "Three  years — three  years, 
And  then,  poor  feet,  the  cruel  nails  will  come 
And  make  you  bleed:  but,  ah!  that  blood  shall  lave 
All  weary  feet  on  all  their  thorny  ways." 

Like  his  Master,  he  cared  not  for  the  fleeting  riches  of  this  world.  May 
the  Mother  hear  the  "simple  little  prayer"  we  offer  for  the  poet-priest  who 
has  made  us  better  Christians  and  nobler  patriots.     This  is  his  parting  wish : 

"Wilt  pray  for  me? 

They  tell  me  I  have  fame; 
I  plead  with  thee, 

Sometimes  just  fold  my  name 
In  beautiful  'Hail  Marys' 

And   you  give   me  more 
Than  all  the  world  besides." 
"It  praises  poets  for  the  well-sung  lay; 
But,  ah!  it  hath  forgotten  how  to  pray. 
It  brings  to  brows  of  poets  crowns  of  pride:  — 
Some   win   such  crowns  and  wear; 
Gime  <me,  instead,  a  simple  little  prayer." 

We  will  now  end  our  feeble  appreciation  of  Father  Ryan  with  his  own 
wish  for  the  future  of  his  poems : 

"Go,  words  of  mine!  and  if  you  live 

Only  for  one  brief  little  dav: 
If  peace  or  joy  or  calm  you  give 

To  any  soul;  or  if  you  bring 
A  something  higher  to  some  heart, 
I  may  come  back  again  and  sing 
Songs  free  from  all  the  arts  of  art." 
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A.  L.  M. 

"Come,  follow  me,  my  yoke  is  sweet," 

The  gentle  Lord  hath  said. 
Behold,  dear  Christ,  my  sandaled  feet, 

And  low  I  bow  my  head. 

We  bear  the  yoke,  my  Lord  and  I, 

We  twain  together  toil. 
Close  at  my  side  His  words  give  cheer 

Amidst  our  ceaseless  moil. 

He  guides  my  steps :  Himself  He  leads, 
'Tis  this  makes  bold  my  heart. 

We  bear  the  yoke :  upon  His  neck 
He  bears  the  heavier  part. 

The  darkness  falls  and  thickens  fast; 

He  aids  my  failing  sight, 
Without  a  lamp,  makes  clear  the  way, 

He  is  Himself  the  Light. 

Whene'er  I  droop  He  is  my  prop, 

And  when  to  earth  I  fall, 
He  sets  me  on  my  feet  again, 

And  I  hearken  to  His  call. 

From  pitfalls  doth  He  ward  my  feet, 

From  rocky  road  and  rut, 
And  with  His  breast  He  shields  my  heart 

From  hostile  thrust  and  cut. 

"Woe  to  the  lone!"  the  Scripture  saith ; 

Guidless  they  grope  their  way; 
Or  following  a  leader  blind, 

They  stumble  oft  and  stray. 

And  when  I  faint,  He  gives  His  mate 
A  feast  that's  food  and  cure: 

The  Heavenly  Bread  that  makes  the  strong, 
And  keeps  the  virgins  pure. 
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And,  when  I  sink  ne'er  more  to  rise, 

My  Leader  bending  low 
"With  gentle  touch  removes  the  key 

And  draws  away  the  bow. 

A  face  like  mine  is  pressed  on  mine, 
A  heart  beats  on  my  breast ; 

My  spirit  leaves  her  house  of  flesh, 
My  bones  are  laid  to  rest. 

My  soul  doth  pass  through  purging  flames 

And  purifying  pains, 
Until,  unflecked,  it  mounts  above, 

Where  Christ  His  draft-mate  reigns. 


T.  HOWARD  KELLY,  '14. 


"You  can't  imagine  how  sorry  this  parting  makes  me,  Marie,"  said  Leo 
Bailey,  holding  the  girl's  hand  as  they  stood  in  a  good-bye  attitude  on  the 
lower  steps  leading  to  the  spacious  veranda  of  Marie  Williams'  home.  "But 
then  you  can  write  to  me  often,  and  that  will  help  greatly  to  cheer  me  up 
when  I  am  lonesome  and  blue  at  that  far-away  New  York  college,"  continued 
Leo,  "and  you  may  expect  to  hear  from  me  quite  frequently,"  he  finished. 

"You  don't  know  how  much  I'll  miss  you,  Leo,"  softly  spoke  the  girl, 
"and  I  certainly  will  appreciate  you  letters,  so  don't  forget  your  promise." 

With  a  last  warm  handshake  they  parted.  But  Marie  did  not  re-enter 
the  house  until  she  had  seen  Leo  move  away  from  the  gate  in  his  large  Ameri- 
can touring  car.  As  she  mounted  the  stairway  with  a  rather  heavy  heart,  she 
murmured:  "It  will  be  three  long  months  before  I  see  that  dear  boy  again." 
And  let  it  be  mentioned  here  that  a  similar  expression  escaped  the  lips'  of 
Bailey  as  he  drove  up  Clarkston  avenue  and  swung  into  Atlantic  boulevard. 
"My,  but  it's  hard  to  leave  Jacksonville,  and  that  sweet  girl  for  three  long 
months,"  was  Leo's  ejaculation. 

Now,  it  happened  that  Bailey  resided  in  a  suburb  of  Jacksonville,  then 
known  as  Riverview.  This  place  was  located  about  seven  miles  from  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city,  and  in  order  to  reach  it,  it  was  necessary  to  cross  a  long, 
shaky  bridge  that  had  a  railroad-trestle  attached  to  it.  The  water  that  the 
structure  spanned,  was  a  murky  stream  that  was  noted  for  miles  around  as 
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having  a  treacherous,  quick-sand  bottom.  And  at  low  tide  the  water  receded 
so  far  that  only  the  mud  was  visible,  spotted  here  and  there  with  a  deep 
puddle. 

It  was  a  recognized  fact  that  if  any  one  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into 
the  quicksand  at  low  tide,  they  were  doomed  to  expire  by  inches  in  the  en- 
gulfing mire,  unless  help  arrived  opportunely. 

Leo  drove  down  the  boulevard  and  from  there  on  to  the  Riverview  bridge. 
As  the  heavy  car  rattled  over  the  light  structure  he  could  hear  the  boards  and 
planks  rattle  in  an  alarming  manner;  but  Bailey  had  always  been  a  reckless 
chap  and  these  warning  sounds  did  not  make  enough  impression  on  his  care- 
free mind  to  even  cause  him  to  slacken  his  "dare-devil"  speed. 

Soon  there  was  a  terrific  crash,  boards  and  particles  of  wood  and  machine 
were  flying  in  all  directions.  The  car  plunged  through  the  great  gap,  caused 
by  the  giving  away  of  the  bridge  supports,  and  went  roaring  down  fifteen 
feet  to  the  muddy  bottom  below.  Meantime  Leo  in  an  attempt  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  machine  jumped  clear  of  the  car  and  trestle  and  landed  on 
his  back  in  the  yielding  mire  below. 

The  fall  did  not  take  away  any  of  his  yotithful  vigor  and  strength.  His 
first  thought  probably  was  of  the  nastiness  of  the  fall  which  would  more  than 
likely  make  him  very  late  in  arriving  home,  and  again,  that  his  expensive  car 
might  be  a  total  wreck  and  loss. 

The  mud  recorded  every  movement  that  he  made.  The  struggling  boy 
spread  out  his  hands,  and  by  a  gigantic  effort  succeeded  in  pushing  himself 
into  an  upright  position ;  but  he  did  not  retain  it  very  long,  for  a  few  seconds 
later  in  an  effort  to  totally  dislodge  himself  he  sank  deeper  into  the  sucking 
sand.  All  the  time  the  river  was  rapidly  rising.  Leo  was  now  in  the  mud  up 
to  his  chest,  while  the  water  trickled  by  his  neck. 

As  the  boy  realized  that  he  could  not  hope  to  free  himself  by  his  own  ex- 
ertions, he  cried  aloud  for  help;  but  the  sound  of  a  train  thundering  over  the 
railroad  trestle  above,  as  if  in  mock  derision  of  his  tragic  position,  drowned 
his  piteous  cries.  Soon  the  water  reached  his  chin,  he  had  to  sputter  and  gasp 
for  breath,  and  at  last  in  the  silken-like  grasp  of  the  treacherous  quick-sand, 
the  black  waters  closed  about  Bailey's  once  cheerful  face.  Once  again  all 
was  quiet  except  the  murmuring  of  the  stream. 

Half  an  hour  later,  two  boatmen  seeing  a  hat  floating  about  on  the  water, 
made  an  exploration  in  the  vicinity,  and  were  horrified  to  discover  the  body 
of  the  lad  still  held  fast  by  the  mire.  They  extricated  it  from  its  ghastly  posi- 
tion, and  hurried  to  shore,  where  a  physician  was  called,  but  to  no  avail ;  life 
had  been  extinct  for  about  forty  minutes. 

The  body  was  brought  home  to  his  grief-stricken  parents,  and  an  under- 
taker was  called  in  to  prepare  it  for  burial. 

Now,  it  happened  that  Leo  had  accidentlly  dropped  a  large  gold  signet 
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stick-pin,  one  that  Marie  had  given  him  on  his  last  birthday,  while  at  her 
house  the  night  on  which  he  came  to  his  tragic  death.  She  found  it  early  the 
next  morning,  and  thinking  that  it  might  be  carried  to  him  before  he  left  for 
New  York  on  the  seven-forty  train,  the  girl  hurried  to  the  garage  and,  pro- 
curing her  automobile,  drove  to  the  South  Jacksonville  ferry;  for  she  was 
always  afraid  to  cross  on  the  bridge,  which  was  the  cause  of  Leo's  untimely 
demise.  No  news  of  the  tragedy  had  yet  reached  Miss  Williams'  ears,  and 
when  she  arrived  at  Leo's  home,  she  sprang  out  of  the  machine  and  hurried 
up  to  the  door,  her  beautiful  face  wreathed  in  smiles.  She  was  so  intent  upon 
what  she  was  doing  that  the  long  pennant  of  crepe,  which  hung  at  the  door, 
escaped  her  attention.  In  response  to  her  ring,  Leo's  father,  showing  visible 
signs'  of  his  recent  bereavement,  came  and  ushered  her  into  the  parlor.  The 
poor  girl  did  not  yet  comprehend  the  situation.  In  a  few  words  the  sorrowing 
father  explained  all,  and  drawing  aside  the  curtains  of  an  alcove,  exposed 
Leo's  body,  cold  in  death.  Marie's  color  left  her  cheeks',  she  swayed,  and 
swooning,  fell  by  the  side  of  the  bier. 

To  this  day  Marie  wears  that  precious  pin.    It  is  one  of  her  most  cherish- 
ed treasures,  recalling  s  it  does  Leo  Bailey's  last  ride. 
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Every  single  movement  that  made  for  the  uplifting  of  a  people  and  the 
prosperity — economic  and  ethical — of  a  nation,  was  the  work  of  an  individual 
who  was  the  embodiment  of  the  requisite,  constituent  qualities  of  the  ideal 
leader.  Rich  in  learning,  with  trained  intellectual  powers  easily  and  doggedly 
concentrated  on  any  work  that  claimed  his  day,  endowed  with  an  intense, 
throbbing  sensibility  of  all  those  passions  that  ebb  and  flow  in  that  wondrous, 
fathomless  ocean-  the  human  heart,  possessing  that  superhuman,  mysterious 
force  that  emanates  from  an  unflinching,  unbending,  iron  will,  he  swayed 
and  mastered  his  fellow-citizens  and  made  history. 

You  have  a  Washington  electrifying  his  bedraggled,  famished  followers 
who  hailed  their  chief  and  died  in  the  trenches  heroes  to  a  man.  You  have  a 
K.  E.  Lee  whose  gallant  stand  against  overwhelming  odds  shall  ever  remain 
the  theme  of  patriotic  song  and  story.  You  have  a  Thomas  More  defying  a 
Henry  and  his  wealth  and  his  honors  and  his  empire— dying  a  martyr  of 
Catholic  democracy  of  thought  and  action.  You  have  a  Winthorst  who  organ- 
ized and  strengthened  that  splendid  political  body  known  as  the  Centre  Party, 
— defying  Bismarck  and  his  nefarious  May  Laws, — bringing  him  to  terms  and 
making  him  seek  the  road  to  Canossa.  You  have  a  Daniel  O'Connell,  who, 
while  others  sat  by  the  cradle  of  his  country  and  followed  her  hearse,  sounded 
the  resurrection  trumpet  and  swept  her  to  the  triumphant  victory  of  Catholic 
emancipation. 

Man  is  swayed  by  his  fellowman  only  through  some  superior  endowment 
physical,  intellectual  and  moral.  These  powers  of  the  soul  are  the  magnetized 
elements  that  give  him  an  irresistible  influence,  and  they  may  be  grouped 
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under  the  appellation  of  Character.  Character  spells  leadership — whether  in 
the  political,  religious  or  business  world,  and  it  is  fashioned  in  the  college 
wherein  is  imparted  a  sound,  Christian  higher  education,  which  develops  and 
broadens  the  mind,  cleanses  and  purifies  the  heart  and  gives  the  will  that 
strength  and  power  that  balk  at  no  difficulty.  Christian  higher  education  has 
stamped  its  seal  on  every  page  of  the  world's  history,  and  has  given  us  a 
galaxy  of  men  of  character  that  are  a  perennial  witness  to  its  power  in  the 
production  of  leadership.  Any  system  of  education  that  is  satisfied  with 
matriculating  money-making  adding-machines,  athletic  filibusters  or  effete 
fashionplates,  is  a  menace  to  the  stability  of  a  Christian  nation.  And  why? 
Because  society  rests  on  true  education  and  expects  it  to  supply  its  urgent 
need — men :  men  of  character,  of  moral  stamina,  with  ethical,  potential  energy, 
men  whose  honesty  will  be  unquestioned,  whose  private  life  is  spotless,  whose 
public  career  is  a  credit  to  the  name  they  bear,  men  who  can  resist  the  seduc- 
tiveness of  dishonesty  and  immorality  and  live  noble  exponents  of  Christian 
citizenship  and  noble  manhood.  The  curse  of  our"  day  is  that  we  miss  among 
our  graduates  from  a  system  of  higher  education  the  man  of  character.  "We 
are  willing  to  remain  among  the  rank  and  file.  We  allow  others  to  lead 
where  they  should  follow.  They  mould  our  opinions,  dictate  our  line  of  action, 
instil  into  our  souls  their  distorted  views  of  men  and  events  and  find  us  only 
too  plastic — we  are  victimized  and  live  our  lives  in  slavish  fashion. 

Our  eminent  statesman — the  late  Mark  Hanna — well  said  that  "the  hope 
of  America  lies  in  the  Catholic  Church  and  in  her  leaders."  These  are  to  be 
found  in  the  ranks  of  our  Catholic  College  men,  for  whom  a  commencement 
means  the  beginning  of  a  life  of  ambitious  effort  and  not  a  comatose  existence, 
or  state  of  mesmerism  wherein  they  are  the  willing  tools — and  fools — of  others, 
who  use  and  abuse  their  time,  their  talent,  the  money,  their  health,  physical 
and  spiritual,  and  make  of  their  lives  an  empty  failure.  Let  the  student  of  our 
Catholic  Colleges  imbibe  the  words  of  that  charming  songster — Horace : 

"Odi  profanum  vulgus!" 

His  motto  should  ever  be  the  Master's: 

"Come!     Follow  Me!" 

It  may  be  summed  up  in  that  watch-word:  "Excelsior!" 


(&  to  Vm  a  InnBt,  Inga 


Our  proud  boast,  a  few  years  ago,  was  that  our  goal-line  had  never  been 
crossed  during  a  triumphant  season  of  hard-fought,  soul-stirring  battles.  "Who 
can  forget  how  the  maddening  echoes  took  up  our  college-yell — heartfelt, 
lusty,  defiant.  We  had  borne  our  colors  aloft  and  in  every  battle  they  floated 
and  fluttered  gaily — with  a  snapping  that  electrified  the  crowd  packed  along 
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the  side-lines.  Why  was  our  season  one  spotless  victory?  Why  were  the 
eleven  dust-begrimed  warriors,  though  battered  and  bruised,  ever  wearing  the 
broad  "Springhill"  smile?  Was  it  because  they  outweighed  and  outclassed 
the  splendid  elevens  pitted  against  them?  Hardly.  As  a  rule  they  were  strip- 
lings compared  with  those  towering  masses  of  bone  and  sinew.  But  they 
fought  as  if  possessed  of  some  hidden  force  that  made  them  preternatural 
beings.  They  heard  the  signal,  snapped  the  ball,  made  the  play  and, — oh! 
how  sweet  the  sound  when  they  emerged  from  the  dust !  There  on  the  side- 
lines, in  maddening,  dancing  glee,  howled  and  yelled  and  sang  the  "Rooters' 
Boosters'  Club."  Every  college  man — big  and  small — was  in  the  game  from 
start  to  finish.  He  cheered,  he  consoled,  he  warned,  he  encouraged,  he  urged 
on  to  certain  victory  his  'Varsity  eleven.  Their  work  was  his — as  also  their 
losses,  their  gains  and  final  victory.  That  was  an  inspiring  sight.  Any  team 
would  prove  a  winner  with  such  college  spirit  to  back  it  up. 

The  football  season  is  here.  Our  men — old  and  new — are  working  faith- 
fully to  make  it  a  red-letter  one.  Let  us  get  together  and  show  we're  with 
them  and  mean  to  do  our  share  in  keeping  the  Purple  and  White  floating  de- 
fiantly and  triumphantly  as  in  the  seasons  past. 


A  Utfgal  Alumnus 


Rev.  Francis  J.  O'Rourke  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  the  Cathedral 
of  the  Holy  Name,  Chicago,  on  June  1st  of  this  year.  He  is  attached  to  the 
Church  of  "Our  Lady,  Help  of  Christians,"  848  North  Fifty-first  street,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois.  He  writes  the  following  interesting  letter  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 16th  : 
"Reverend  Dear  Father: 

I  know  not  who  is  presiding  over  the  destinies  of  Spring  Hill,  but  it  mat- 
ters not  so  long  as  it  is  under  the  care  of  the  Jesuits.  Long  have  I  desired  to 
show  my  appreciation  for  kindnesses  tbere  received,  but  up  to  the  present  I 
was  not  in  a  position  to  do  so,  and  even  now  I  cannot  do  all  I  could  wish. 
However,  my  purpose  is  to  donate  a  Gold  Medal  to  the  holder  of  the  highest 
average  throughout  the  year,  i.  e.,  both  in  monthly,  semi-annual  and  yearly 
examinations.  But  this  person  should  average  at  least  ninety-five  per  cent. 
Anyone  who  cannot  grade  so  high,  is,  according  to  my  mind,  unworthy  of 
material  recognition.  This  rule  is  not  stereotyped,  it  is  changeable  at  the  will 
of  the  President  or  Prefect  of  Studies. 

"Please  remember  me  to  all  my  friends  among  the  Faculty,  and  to  any 
of  the  students  who  may  recall  me.  In  case  any  of  them  should  pay  a  visit  to 
the  Windy  City,  let  them  come  to  see  me.  They  need  no  other  credentials 
than  the  magic  letters  'S.  H.  C.,'  etc'  " 
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The  Springhillian  takes  this  occasion  to  congratulate  the  Reverend  Father 
upon  his  elevation  to  the  Holy  Priesthood,  and  extends  the  grateful  thanks  of 
Faculty  and  students  for  this  substantial  token  of  his  interest  in  his  Alma 
Mater. 


ifiarultg 


Rev.  F.  X.  Twellineyer,  S.  J.,  President;  Rev.  E.  Cummings,  S.  J.,  Vice- 
President,  Prefect  of  Studies  and  Discipline ;  Rev.  W.  Salentin,  S.  J.,  Secre- 
tary ;  Rev.  N.  Davis,  S.  J.,  Treasurer ;  Rev.  A.  Guyol,  S.  J.,  Chaplain ;  Rev.  A. 
C.  McLaughlin,  S.  J.,  Pastor,  German ;  Rev.  E.  C.  de  la  Moriniere,  S.  J.,  Mental 
and  Moral  Philosophy  and  the  Evidences  of  Religion  in  Senior,  French;  Rev. 
C.  Ruhlman,  S.  J.,  Physics  and  Chemistry;  Rev.  E.  I.  Fazakerley,  S.  J.,  Latin, 
Greek,  English  and  Philosophy  in  the  Junior,  French;  Rev.  J.  B.  Frankhauser, 
S.  J.,  Higher  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  and  Latin,  Greek  and  English  in 
First  Academic;  Rev.  D.  J.  Foulkes,  S.  J.,  Latin,  Greek  and  English  in  Sopho- 
more; Mr.  J.  B.  Bassich,  S.  J.,  Freshman,  Typewriting;  Mr.  T.  McGrath,  S.  J., 
Second  Academic,  Spanish ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Reagan,  S.  J.,  Third  Academic ;  Rev.  G. 
Rittmeyer,  S.  J.,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Literature  and  the  Evidences 
of  Religion  in  Superior,  Spanish;  Rev.  A.  Doherty,  S.  J.,  Advanced  English; 
Mr.  A.  de  Monsabert,  S.  J.,  First  English,  French ;  Mr.  F.  Cavey,  S.  J.,  Second 
English,  French ;  Rev.  A.  Moreau,  S.  J.,  Third  English ;  Mr.  J.  Hutchins,  S.  J., 
Preparatory;  Mr.  J.  Walsh,  S.  J.,  Biology,  English  in  Intermediate;  Mr.  J. 
Hynes,  S.  J.,  Mathematics,  Bookkeeping,  History  and  Evidences  of  Religion  in 
First  Academic ;  Mr.  F.  Carbajal,  S.  J.,  Spanish,  Special ;  Mr.  A.  J.  Staub,  Doc. 
Mus.,  Mr.  A.  Suffich,  Mus.  B.,  Mr.  P.  C.  Boudousquie,  Drawing;  Dr.  W.  Mas- 
tin,  M.  D. 


3Farulig  (Eljangefi 


Rev.  C.  D.  Barland  is  now  the  Secretary  of  the  St.  John's  College,  Shreve- 
port,  where  we  find  also  Rev.  W.  A.  Fillinger.  Rev.  J.  H.  Stritch  is  stationed 
at  St.  Mary's  University,  Galveston,  Texas.  Mr.  Martin  G.  Burke,  Mr.  T. 
Clarke  and  Mr.  F.  Clarkson  are  pursuing  their  theological  studies  at  Wood- 
stock College,  Woodstock,  Md.,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Farrell  is  at  St.  Louis  Univer- 
sity, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  the  same  course  of  studies.  Mr.  J.  Ryan  and  Mr.  B. 
Costello  have  been  transferred  to  the  College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
New  Orleans,  La.  Mr.  J.  Higgins  is  a  divinity  student  at  St.  Boeno's  College, 
North  Wales. 
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©nibg?  Notes 

FRANK  L.  PROHASKA,  '13. 


Not  until  the  specials,  via  Mobile,  halted  at  the  lane  on  Sept.  4th  did  we 
realize  that  vacation  was  over  and  a  new  session  lay  before  us.  New  faces 
seemed  to  predominate,  though  we  did  recognize  some  of  our  friends  under 
the  tan  of  summer.  We  wish  success  to  those  of  last  year's  number  who  are 
not  with  us  again  for  the  1912- '13  scholastic  year. 

We  regret  that  P.  Becker  did  not  return  to  crown  his  work  with  an  A.  B. 
degree.  Pete  was  one  of  our  editors  last  year,  and  was  also  prominent  other- 
wise. He  has  entered  Ohio  State  University  to  pursue  the  study  of  textile  en- 
ginering. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  eye  is  the  improvements.  These  were 
many.  Among  them  was  a  new  tennis  court ;  the  oval  is  also  fixed  up.  But 
the  library !  New  chairs  and  revarnished  tables  and  cabinets  form  what  might 
be  called  a  mystic  maze  of  reflection.  The  Gym.,  too,  is  as  spick  and  span  as 
varnish  can  make  it.  In  fact,  everything  varnishable  and  polishable  in  refec- 
tory, dormitory  and  study-hall  was  transformed. 

The  Senior  Class  held  their  meeting  on  Sept.  16th,  and  chose  as  represen- 
tatives of  Classical  '13,  Jno.  Druhan,  president ;  Daunis  Braud,  vice-president ; 
and  Frank  Tarleton,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  Superior  Commercial  held 
a  meeting  on  Sept.  21st  and  chose  to  reepresent  Scientific  '13 :  D.  0.  Dowe, 
president ;  Paul  Mackin,  vice-president,  and  Claude  Celestin,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

The  graduates  secured  a  holiday  for  the  "Students"  early  in  September. 

On  Friday,  the  13th  of  September,  the  customary  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  celebrated  by  Father  President. 

The  officers  around  the  college  are  as  follows:  Braud,  Gervais  and  Pro- 
haska  are  Study-Hall  keepers.  Druhan,  Dowe  and  Barker  have  the  Campus 
Store.  Celestin  rings  the  bell  and  P.  Mackin  distributes  the  mail.  The  Library 
is  in  charge  of  Plauche,  Tarleton,  Logan  and  Joe  Cassidy.  The  Gym.  is  under 
Delahoussaye  and  Metzger.  The  Pool  Frat's  officials  are  Salaun,  Martin  and 
Harrigan. 

The  Sodality,  still  under  its  former  director,  elected  the  following  officers 
for  the  term :  Druhan,  prefect ;  Braud,  first  assistant ;  Tarleton,  second  as- 
sistant, and  Joe  Cassidy,  secretary.  Prohaska  continues  as  organist.  Braud 
is  president  of  the  Sacred  Heart  League. 

The  band,  under  the  directorship  of  Father  Ruhlman,  has  reorganized 
and  constitutes  a  very  select  little  coterie.  Gone  are  most  of  last  year's  thirty- 
odd,  but  we  hope  that  in  the  very  near  future  it  will    put    on    some    of   its 
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pristine  finish  and  discourse  some  of  the  old  reliables  with  unwonted  vim. 

The  Choir  and  Glee-Club  have  rounded  out  into  shape,  thanks  to  the  new 
director,  Fr.  Fazakerley,  who  has  scouted  some  few  untried,  though  by  no 
means  unmusical,  voices. 

The  Portier  Literary  Society  will  resume  its  splendid  work  in  the  near 
future.  In  fact,  the  first  Wednesday  in  October  is  set  for  the  first  meeting. 
Last  year's  brilliant  showing  made  by  the  members  in  debate — as  well  as  in 
literature — won  for  the  society  a  lasting  name.  It  will  be  open  to  candidates 
immediately  it  begins. 

Mr.  Jere  Austill  is  the  football  coach.  For  further  particulars  we  would 
refer  you  to  an  article  especially  written  by  our  co-editor,  Bob  Tarleton. 


SfaothaU 

F.  TARLETON,  13. 

Beginning  with  a  visit  by  our  newly-acquired  and  highly-esteemed  coach, 
Mr.  Jere  Austill,  a  native  of  our  neighborhood — Spring  Hill — and  a  coach  of 
fame,  football  has  become  the  leading  topic  of  conversation  in  all  corners  of 
the  campus,  much  to  the  joy,    delight  and  delectation  of  the  writer. 

To  speak  of  another  than  Mr.  Maxon  as  coach  touches  the  tender  cords 
of  all  the  old  boys'  hearts,  I  am  sure;  for  if  ever  Spring  Hill  and  the  boys  had 
a  friend,  it  was  Mr.  Maxon.  It  was  he  who,  year  after  year,  whipped  into 
perfect  fighting  condition  teams  that  S.  H.  C.  could  well  be  proud  of  and 
opponents  could  fear.  He  never  wearied,  never  complained,  but  was  always 
ready  with  words  of  encouragement  for  the  "Rubes"  of  the  gridiron;  in  fact, 
for  any  one  whom  he  thought  that  a  cheerful  word  would  help  along  in  any 
way. 

Well,  dear  friends,  we  will  have  to  let  by-gones  be  by-gones,  however  dif- 
ficult it  may  seem,  and  apply  ourselves  with  renewed  energy  to  the  present, 
abiding  by  the  old  saying  of  "It's  no  use  to  cry  over  spilt  milk." 

Indeed  our  loss  was  a  big  one,  boys,  but  cheer  up;  our  "find"  is  a  worthy 
successor  to  Mr.  Maxon,  and  with  the  earnest  efforts  and  good-will  of  all  of 
the  "vets"  and  "recruits"  of  the  gridiron  I  am  certain  that  this  season  will 
be  second  to  none  in  the  history  of  football  at  S.  H.  C,  and  on  a  par  with  the 
season  of  1910,  during  which  our  good  line  was  never  crossed. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Sept.  12,  the  call  of  the  gridiron  was  answered  by 
thirty-eight  stalwart  warriors,  and  with  this  excellent  number  out  on  the  first 
day  everything  seems  to  indicate  the  exhibition  of  an  extraordinary  high 
standard  of  college  spirit  this  season.    After  looking  the  bunch  over,  Mr.  Aus- 
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till  briefly  outlined  his  method  of  play  and  immediately  proceeded  with  the 
"first  lesson,"  which  consisted  of  a  jog  around  the  field,  passing  the  ball, 
catching  punts  and  other  light  work  for  the  purpose  of  limbering  up.  Since 
then  the  practices  have  gradually  taken  on  a  more  serious  aspect,  for  long 
scrimmages  now  comprise  the  programs  for  most  of  the  afternoons,  together 
with  signal  practices. 

Of  the  1911  squad  there  remain  only  seven  members,  namely :  Joe  Cassidy, 
captain;  John  Druhan,  manager;  "Dan"  Dowe,  "Bill"  Barker,  "Bill"  Slat- 
tery,  "Jim"  Cassidy  and — er — "Bob"  Tarleton. 

Amongst  the  new-comers  are  quite  a  few  huskies,  who,  if  looks  do  not,  as 
they  too  often 'do,  prove  deceptive,  should  go  quite  a  distance  in  filling  up  the 
gaps  in  the  line  left  by  "Big  Chief"  Munoz,  Ducote,  Dick  Needham  and  "Big 
Joe"  Franklin,  (who,  by  the  way,  made  quite  a  hit  at  Auburn  in  his  football 
togs). 

Those  making  the  best  showing  so  far  are:  McEnnis,  from  Texas;  Wood, 
another  Texan ;  Dyer,  of  Mobile ;  Timothy,  Ducote,  Van  Heuval  and  Boudoues- 
quie,  members  of  the  1911  Junior  squad. 

Now,  fellows,  you  who  are  not  inclined  to  indulge  in  this  greatest  of  all 
pastimes,  the  prospects  for  a  first-class  team  this  season  are  "better  than 
ever,"  if  I  may  use  this  time-worn,  though  extremely  appropriate  phrase,  for 
this  especial  occasion,  and  with  your  loyal  and  faithful  co-operation  with  the 
coach  and  the  squad,  our  team  should  be  one  of  the  best  combinations  of  pig- 
skin artiste  that  has  ever  trodden  Spring  Hill's  white-barred  gridiron — Maxon 
Field. 

So,  get  together  and  help  the  good  cause  along  by  your  good-will  and 
good-fellowship  and  make  yourselves  conspicuous  on  the  field  by  your  loyal 
support  of  our  1912  'Varsity. 

OUR  NEW  COACH. 

The  Springhillian  extends  a  most  sincere  welcome  to  Mr.  Jere  Austill  on 
his  entrance  into  the  athletic  life  of  the  college  as  coach  of  the  football  squad 
of  1912,  and  heartily  hopes  that  success  will  crown  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
eleven. 

Coach  Austill,  the  son  of  the  late  well-known  and  highly  esteemed  Judge 
H.  Austill,  of  Spring  Hill,  was  born  on  October  7th,  1890.  After  receiving  his 
early  education  at  Barton  High  School,  Mobile,  he  entered  the  Law  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Alabama.  He  completed  his  four-year  course  in 
law  in  1910,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

Mr.  Austill  has  always  been  keenly  interested  in  college  athletics,  and 
took  an  active  and  important  part  in  athletic  work  at  the  University.  He 
played  with  great  success  in  the  position  of  full-back  in  the  U.  of  A.  eleven 
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in  1908,  and  during  two  seasons  made  a  splendid  record  as  center-fielder  on 
the  baseball  team. 

Last  fall  Mr.  Austill  coached  the  Southern  University  football  squad.  At 
present  he  is  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Mobile,  where  his  present  suc- 
cess gives  promise  of  a  bright  future.  Thanks  to  his  love  for  athletics,  which 
has  not  waned  on  the  rise  of  business  cares,  he  has  found  it  possible  to  spare 
enough  time  from  his  business  hours  to  assume  the  duties  of  football  coach. 
Already  he  has  shown  himself  possessed  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  game, 
and  a  marked  ability  in  handling  and  drilling  the  squad,  and  has  won  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  the  try-outs  to  a  man.  May  his  connection  with  our 
athletic  department  prove  a  source  of  pleasure  to  him,  and  may  victory  hover 
over  the  Purple  and  White  during  the  season. 

FRANK  GILLESPIE,   '15. 

PHOOLOSOPHY. 

Professor — "What  is  polygamy?" 

Stumps — ' '  Pleurisy  of  wives  ! ' ' 

#         *         *         #         * 

A  Seasoned  Veteran — "What  class,  Bo?" 

The  Raw  Recruit— "Oh!  I'm  in  the  Third  Epidemic!" 

"ft-  ■?.'  ■S;  Tf  "J(- 

An  A.  B  —  "What  time  is  it,  Kid?" 

A   B.  S. — "Don't  know!    Here  comes  the  haberdasher — 

"See  what  suit  he  has  on." 

"Heavens!     It's  half -past  Tuxedo!" 

Bumps  from  the  Prize  Bonehead. 

Snoozer  (springing  the  best  joke  yet) — -"There's  the  bell,  fellows!" 
Class   (in  chorus)— "What !     Where!" 
Snoozer— "In  the  Big  Yard!!!!" 
(Hit  him  again,  the  kid's  clever!) 

ff  3P  w  w  4V 

Yazoo— "Oh!  De !  Me!     Brother  says  I  am  sick!" 

Mr.  Prochatski— "S 'matter." 

Yazoo — "0,  just  a  general  run-down!" 

P. — "Better  see  a  watch-maker!" 

(Kick  his  crutches,  I'll  hit  him  when  he  falls!) 
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Freshman — "There  sure  is  some  sport  in  this  college  besides  the  haber- 
dasher, but  I  can't  recall  his  name!" 

Knowing  Soph. — "Oh!  You  mean  Sherry." 

Freshie — "The  very  gink!     The  guy  is  simply    "wrapped    up"    in    his 

clothes." 

***** 

Professor — '"What  is  a  vacuum?" 

Dutch — "I've  forgotten,  Professor.    I  had  it  right  here  in  my  head!" 

*         #         #         #         # 

The  Doleful  Dozen  hold  nightly  conclaves  at  the  old  tennis  court,  and 
their  efforts  to  sing,  be  they  successful  or  not,  are  stood  for  with  right  good 
will — for  they  mean  well.  Senor  Don  Dolorosa  Tomato  Kelly,  Moon  Ducote, 
alias  Sarah,  and  Sambo  Sopie  Cassidy,  compose  the  Tuneless  Trio,  and  their 
struggles  to  create  musical  discord  is  right  there  with  the  goods.  Jack 
"Hooks,"  Cork  Country  Gibbons,  Dutch  Van  Heuval,  and  Mita  Coonie  Mur- 
ray of  the  Quince  Quartette,  sing  notes  that  were  never  printed.  Modesty  and 
the  absence  of  egotism  prohibits  us  from  publishing  the  name  of  the  best  singer 
(A'hem!).  Go  slow,  there,  or  you'll  strip  your  gears!  One  of  thejr  most  soul- 
stirring  ditties  is  the  following : 

"Smooth  as  a  velvet  sheen, 

Red  as  tomatoes  on  the  vine, 
Brighter  than  the  sun,  I  ween, 

Fair  Kelly's  cheeks  do  shine." 

"A  football  hero  was  he, 

And  on  the  track  he  ran, 
Also  tried  for  the  'Varsity, 

Kelly,  the  Physical  Man!" 

What  is  yon  lone  creature  doing?  Has  he  committed  some  great  crime 
and  is  he  brooding  over  his  sins?  Huh?  No!  That  is  Jerry  Owens,  erstwhile 
known  as  Uncle  Josh  and  Engine  (I  as  in  twine),  who  is  searching  diligently 
for  frogs,  bugs,  snakes  and  lizards,  etc.,  for  he  has  to  collect  subjects  for  his 

biological  studies. 

***** 

Recipe  for  Intense  Excitement. 
Light  one  green  celluloid  eye-shade  while  on  the  head.  One  application 

will  cure  the  longest  standing  case  of  the  blues  known. 

***** 

The  Fashionable  Set  here  has  always  yearned  for  some  new  sensation, 
and  it  has  now  reached  the  apex  of  its  career,  for  it  has  just  pulled  off  the  But- 
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ter  Race.  The  particulars  of  this  sporting  event  and  the  winner's  name  are 
withheld  from  publication,  for  fear  of  libel  suits,  but  it  is  positively  known 
that  Country  Cork  Gibbons  was  disqualified  by  the  Vice-president  (he  has  full 
authority  over  all  athletic  contests  held  in  the  refectory),  for  wantonly  break- 
ing Rule  XIVX,  which  prohibits  "wobbling." 

*         #         *         *         # 

On  the  boulevard,  we  are  glad  to  notice,  there  is  a  new  toggery-shop  con- 
ducted by  the  Haberdasher.  It  is  situated  adjacent  to  Jew  Cassidy's  Pawn- 
shop and  Avuncular  Estab.,  and  just  two  doors  from  Shorty's  Literature 
Bureau.  The  Haberdasher  was  very  fortunate  in  securing  an  export  cutter 
in  Reed,  the  practical  tailor  from  England.  It  is  rumored  in  business  circles 
that  he  intends  to  take  Shex-idan  into  partnership.  He  carries  a  full  line  of 
Norfolks  and  mixed  Cheviots  and  Tuxedos.  His  line  of  "belts"  is  the  best  in 
the  world.  His  shop  is  freely  patronized  by  the  Seven  Sports.  (Those  who 
wish  to  know  these  young  men's  names  need  only  to  apply   to    Sherry,    the 

honorary  president.). 

***** 

Ye  Mystery  of  Ye  Door  Ajar. 
Crash !  Crash !  Crash !  went  ye  olden  typewriter-keys  and  ye  low  hum  of 
the  editors'  voices  came  racously  through  ye  half-open  door  of  ye  Springhillian 
room.  Many  times  that  day  ye  editors'  and  contributors  gathered  there,  were 
heard  to  stop  the  lowness  of  their  speech  and  yell  in  accents  wild,  "Get  ye 
hence  from  here,"  and  "Beat  it!"  and  other  such  uncouth  expressions  of  un- 
godly rage,  ire,  etc.  These  exhortations  and  imprecations  were  hurled  at  those 
people  who,  attracted  by  the  soft  murmur  and  scent  of  candy  that  permeated 
the  atmosphere  without  the  door,  and  who,  perforce,  constituted  themselves 
unanimously  a  committee  of  one  to  investigate.  These  inopportune  entrances, 
of  course,  grossly  interrupted  the  typists  and  knocked  each  editor's  muse  from 
its  lofty  pedestal.  But,  forsooth !  The  more  they  fumed,  the  larger  the  crowds 
of  intruders  grew,  so,  ye  editors  resolved  to  try  another  tactic.  Clearing  the 
sanctum  of  all  the  rabble,  "vulgus,  hoi  polloi,"  etc.,  (no,  Freshie,  the  editors 
stayed  in),  they  set  the  door  slightly  ajar,  and  then  silently  placing  a  chair 
near  it,  they  balanced  a  waste-paper  basket  on  top  thereof.  This  waste-paper 
basket  happened  to  be  a  large,  wooden,  vegetable  basket,  and  in  it  there  was 
viz.,  one  piece  of  letter  paper,  one  sheet  of  foolscap,  a  roll  of  scratch  paper, 
one  of  Shorty's  number  ten  shoes,  and  a  tennis  slipper  that  is  owned  by  the 
Count.  On  top  of  this  heterogeneous  chaos  was  a  broken  crutch  and  an  un- 
strung tennis  racquet.  This  gravity-defying  feat  being  neatly  accomplished, 
each  conspirator  stole  softly  back  to  his  chair,  and  then  quietly  as  to  a  night's 
repose,  sat  down.  Soon  the  click!  click!  of  the  machines  was  again  heard, 
backed  by  the  mellow  but  articulate  whispers  as  before.     Not  long  had  they 
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to  wait,  for  whom  should  they  hear  without  the  portals  but  Sir  James,  Knight 
of  the  Prodigious  Feet.  But  breathlessly  they  awaited  his  advent.  He  came 
quietly,  and,  listening,  heard  no  sound  within,  and  then,  discouraged,  turned 
away.  The  editors,  one  and  all,  felt  quite  foiled,  but  .not  outwitted,  and  ere 
Sir  Jim  had  gone  three  paces,  there  burst  from  the  Springhillian's  sacred  pre- 
cincts a  loud  laugh,  which  was  quickly  followed  by  another  and  another.  The 
red  field  was  won !  He  of  the  feet,  attracted  by  this  unwonted  mirth  issuing 
from  whence  all  had  been  death-like  silence  before,  was  puzzled  at  first,  but 
then  curiosity  became  master  and  he  strolled  in — *  ?*  ?*  ?*  Shades  of  Mephis- 
topheles !  Quivering  Gelatin !  James  had  got  it  where  the  chicken  had  got  the 
ax.  Gales  of  laughter  swept  the  room ;  even  so  that  a  heavy  typewriter  was 
wafted  through  the  window  into  the  refectory  back-yard.  (Soft  pedal.). 
Upon  being  struck  in  the  bean  by  this  peculiar  missile,  James  was  wont  to 
stick  around  and  see  the  rest  of  the  fun.  Again  the  basket  was  placed  on  the 
door,  and  to  its  former  contents  was  added  a  piece  of  chewing  gum  and  an  ink- 
bottle.  Soon  they  again  reaped  the  fruit  of  their  labors,  for  in  burst  "Nigger" 
Murray  and  "Jutes"  McPhillips,  but  the  former  was  the  only  one  who  got  hit, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  was  irredeemably  wasted  getting  the  gum  out  of  Mis- 
tah  Cooney's  kinks.  Once  more  the  same  stunt  of  balancing  the  basket  was  con- 
summated, and  then  as  the  fish  did  not  bite  so  freely,  one  of  the  members  of 
this  hilarious  bunch  essayed  to  play  the  trombone.  Lured  by  this  brilliant 
bait,  "Texas"  Woods,  the  guy  with  the  Wrigley  eyes,  poked  his  head  cau- 
tiously in  the  door  just  in  time  to  get  it  on  the  coco.  Astounded  beyond 
measure,  and  confused  by  having  the  basket  around  his  head,  he  stumbled 
violently  against  one  of  the  plotters  and  inadvertently  broke  three  jit  cigars 
that  reposed  in  his  breast-pocket.  The  preparations  for  larger  and  greater 
enterprises  were  made.  And  to  the  already  heavy  and  tidy  waste  receptacle 
was  added  one  volue  of  "Sherry's  "What  to  Wear  and  Where  to  Wear  It," 
and  a  broken  rat-trap.  All  was  now  in  readiness  for  the  final  catastrophe, 
and  the  pitfall  was  in  the  laying — when  in  stepped  our  Prefect !!!!!! 

"?T  "H"  VP  W  w 

To  the  one  who  writes  the  best  solution  of  how  to  pull  our  heroes  out  of 

their  perilous  position  we  will  award  one  year's  subscription  to  the  Fly  Paper. 

*  #         #         #         # 

Professor — "What  is  an  optimist?" 

Know-It-All — "Some  kind  er  eye-doctor,  ain't  it?" 

*  #         #         #         * 

From  a  Yazoo  City  paper  we  glean  the  following: 

"A  Yazoo  county  boy  has  canned  2,500  two-pound  cans  of  tomatoes  grown 
on  one-quarter  of  an  acre  of  land.  He  sells  the  tomatoes  at  85  cents  per  dozen 
cans,  and  owing  to  the  excellence  of  the  vegetables  is  having  no  trouble  in  dis- 
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posing  of  them.    On  this  basis  one  acre  of  ground  will  produce  $600  worth  of 

— no,  not  cotton — but  tomatoes  !    Cartheginian.    Good  work,  Hi !    Keep  it  up." 

*         #         #         #         # 

Football  fans  will  not  have  the  pleasure  of  beholding  Count  Salome's 
mythical  form  in  a  football  suit  in  the  future.  The  Count,  who  is  the  all- 
around  athlete  of  Spring  Hill  College,  received  a  letter  from  home  which  for- 
bade him  to  indulge  in  such  rough  sport  as  foot  ball — which  is  not  played  in 
Paris ;  but  rather  to  continue  his  ' '  Salomics ' ' — not  Philippics — on  the  manner 
of  eating  in  the  world-famous  Parisian  cafes. 

The  Count's  absence  will  prove  a  great  loss  to  the  Scrubs,  and  it  is  ru- 
mored that  Coach  Austill  had  hopes  of  making  him  quarterback  on  the  'Var- 
sity. The  general  opinion  is  that  the  Scrubs  will  go  to  pieces,  now  that  the 
backbone  of  the  team  is  absent.  His  brilliant  tackling  was  a  treat  to  the 
spectators,  some  of  whom  even  suggested  him  as  a  possible  candidate  for 
water-boy. 

Dear  Count : — You  have  our  sympathy.  It  is  quite  possible  someone  will 
be  sent  to  the  President,  asking  him  to  allow  you  to  play,  as  the  team  will  be 
useless  without  your  services. 


C.  J.  MARTIN,  16. 

We're  as  busy  as  bees  over  in  the  Junior  Division — just  can't  help  it. 

Our   Candy  Kids  and  store-keepers  are  Leslie  Cassidy,  Rupert  Touart  and 

Charley  Martin. 

#         *         #         *         # 

The  Little  Yard  has  a  bright  star  in  the  person  of  "Tommy  Nuts." 
"Tommy"  seems  to  be  a  born  baseball  player,  and  as  for  football,  he  is  the 
best  on  the  gridiron.  We  have  not  seen  "Tommy"  on  the  track  yet,  but  his 
speed  around  the  bases  indicates  that  he  can  do  a  hundred  in  eight  flat. 

As  there  were  no  leagues  in  the  Little  Yard,  games  were  played  with  the 
big  "stiffs."  In  the  first  game  we  were  out-classed.  In  the  second  they  beat 
us  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth.  They  made  four  runs  in  the  first  inning.  We 
fought  gamely, — but  the  pitching  of  "Sarah"  Ducote,  coupled  with  his  voice, 
was  too  much  for  us.    The  game  ended  6-4  in  their  favor. 

The  third  game  was  very  interesting  until  the  eighth  inning,  the  score 
standing  0-0.  We  made  ten  runs  in  the  eighth,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
big  "stiffs"  quit.    Had  the  slaughter  continued  we  would  be  making  runs  yet. 
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The  fourth  game  was  played  on  wet  grounds.  My  little  brother  essayed  to 
pitch,  but  us  little  fellows  overcame  a  ten  run  lead  made  in  the  first  inning. 
The  Big  Yard  got  real  mad  and  sent  in  Woulfe  as  a  pinch  hitter.  What  do  you 
think — he  hit  a  home  run  in  the  catcher's  glove.     (Good  work,  Woulfe,  old 

scout.). 

#  *         #         *         # 

Under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Reagan,  we  had  our  first  football  scrimmage 
Sept.  10th,  and  "Tubby"  Agin  sure  did  play  a  fine  game,  not  to  mention 
"Nut  Wagon"  Fromherz. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Hynes,  our  prefect.,  the  library  has  a  hun- 
dred new  books.  The  officers  are  W.  Walmsley,  president;  W.  Waugespack, 
vice-president;  D.  Ferlita,  treasurer;  and  L.  Boudouosquie,  W.  Stewart  and 
Pearse  O'Leary,  librarians. 

#  #         #         *         # 

The  Junior  Band  at  its  first  try-out,  seemed  to  be  all  noise.  But  what's 
music,  anyway?    Under  Prof.  Suffich  they'll  soon  put  on  the  muffler. 

Hand-ball  seems  to  be  the  most  popular  game  in  the  Little  Yard  right 
now.  There  are  some  fine  players  amongst  us.  O'Leary,  "Tommy  Nuts," 
and  Stauffer  being  about  the  best. 

Charley  Pearse  is  our  athletic  manager,  and  we  hope  that  with  Mr. 
Hynes 's  assistance  the  Little  Yard  will  have  a  fine  foot-ball  and  basket-ball 
team. 

The  billiard-room  has  been  refitted  and  the  members  are  playing  on  a 
real  table.  Our  prefect  has  appointed  the  following  young  gentlemen  officers : 
A.  Martin,  president ;  A.  Douglas,  vice-president ;  and  H.  de  Bonneval,  secre- 
tary.   We  almost  forgot  to  tell  you  tthat  the  censor  is  little  "Fatty"  Morere. 

The  gymnasium  has  a  new  outfit.  To  the  delight  of  many  boys  a  fine 
punching-bag  has  been  installed  and  is  at  their  disposal.  The  gym.  makes  the 
Big  Yard  look  like  a  store-house  for  old  junk.  I  know  they  are  jealous  of  us, 
but  I  hope  they  won't  come  over  and  spank  us.  The  gymnasium  is  under  the 
charge  of  J.  Keoughan,  president ;  M.  Mendoza,  vice-president ;  W.  Storen, 
secretary,  and  H.  Chalin,  censor. 

The  Little  Yard's  one  hope  this  year  is  Tuminello,  the  Pride  of  New  Or- 
leans. You  ought  to  see  him  box.  Did  you  read  about  him  knocking  Jack 
Johnson  out  in  the  first  round  on  Christmas  Day,  1912?  At  the  Olympic 
games  he  won  the  Marathon  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  thereby  giving  the 
United  States  the  victory.  A  bout  between  this  gentleman  and  Hails,  the 
Montgomery  Masher,  was  arranged  at  the  Little  Yard  Gymnasium  Club.    Two 
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preliminaries  were  fought  before  this  principal  bout.  The  first  was  a  scien- 
tific three-round  go  between  Paul  Schuesler,  the  Baton  Rouge  Bruiser,  and 
Henry  Chalin,  the  Crescent  City  Kiddo. 

The  fight  lasted  the  scheduled  time,  and  the  paper-weight  belt  was  figura- 
tively awarded  Chalin.  Then  came  a  genuine,  old-time-Louisiana-nigger-slug- 
ging match  between  Manuel  Mendoza,  the  Key  West  Railroad  Conductor,  and 
the  Vinegar  Bend  Whirlwind  "Tommy  Nuts."  This  mix-up  was  one  more 
scream  from  gong  to  gong.  Mendoza 's  fighting  pose  was  inimitable.  How  he 
did  it  was  a  wonder  to  all.  "Tommy  Nuts"  looked  every  inch  a  prize  fighter, 
but  was  bested  in  the  end.  Then  came  the  crowning  feature  of  the  day, 
Tuminello  against  the  Montgomery  Masher.  This  was  the  fastest  mill  of  the 
trio,  and  was  so  fierce  that  the  contest  was  stopped  by  the  club  authorities 
after  the  second  round.  This  set-to  was  declared  a  draAV  by  many  of  the  best 
judges. 


Alumni  Nut?  0 


The  Springhillian  is  proud  to  chronicle  in  this  number  an  event  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest  to  our  Alumni,  both  old  and  young.  On  the  27th  of 
June,  Reverend  C.  Kearns,  S.  J.,  '99,  of  Lebanon,  Ky.,  was  ordained  to  the 
Holy  Priesthood  by  Archbishop  Glennon,  D.  D.,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  attached  to  the  St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  is  com- 
pleting his  course  of  theological  studies.  His  mother  and  the  various  members 
of  his  family  were  present  on  the  momentous  occasion.  Our  Reverend  Presi- 
dent, Father  F.  X.  Twellmeyer,  S.  J.,  assisted  at  the  imposing  ceremonies.  On 
the  following  day  the  newly-ordained  priest  said  his  first  Holy  Mass,  blessing 
the  union  of  his  sister,  Lillian,  with  Mr.  Edward  Buehart.  It  was  a  soul-stir- 
ring sight  not  easily  forgotten. 

REV.  J.  CLARENCE  KEARNS. 

The  Lebanon  Enterprise  alludes  to  this  event  as  follows : 
The  writer  feels  that  the  friends  bf  the  young  man  whose  name  heads 
this  sketch  will  be  pleased  to  read  these  additional  remarks  concerning  him, 
following  a  recent  news  notice  of  his  ordination  to  the  Priesthood,  which  has 
been  published.  And  especially  the  friends  and  neighbors  of  his  late  father, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Kearns,  and  his  family,  who  were  so  long  and  favorably  known  in 
this  community.  I  say  especially  the  friends  of  his  late  father  and  the  fam- 
ily, for  the  young  man  himself,  while  yet  a  boy,  commenced  his  studies  for  his 
holy  calling  in  a  distant  city,  thus  dropping  out  of  the  lives  and  memory  of 
many  of  those  who  knew  him  as  a  quiet,  serious-minded,  timid  boy.  It  is 
partly  for  this  reason  I  would  lift  him  up  in  the  home  of  his  childhood  to  show 
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those  with  whom  he  started  life's  journey  what  it  is  possible  for  them,  too,  to 
do  by  right-directed  effort.  It  is  also  a  pleasing  service  and  laudable  pride, 
civic  pride,  to  be  able  to  point  to  one  as  a  Lebanon  product  who  has  risen  to 
high  position  in  his  profession,  calling,  or  life  work. 

Clarence  Kearns,  as  we  knew  him  here  in  Lebanon,  is  the  oldest  son  of 
the  late  J.  H.  Kearns  and  Mrs.  Catherine  Kearns,  now  of  Louisville.  Clarence 
was  born  near  New  Hope,  in  1881,  but  was  brought  with  his  parents  when 
quite  young  to  Lebanon,  where  he  was  reared  until  he  entered  the  Jesuit  Col- 
lege at  Mobile,  Alabama,  to  prepare  himself  for  holy  orders.  After  the  de- 
struction by  fire  of  the  college  at  Mobile,  Father  Kearns  was  transferred  to 
the  University  at  St.  Louis,  under  the  charge  of  the  same  order.  In  these  two 
colleges  Father  Kearns  studied  and  taught  for  fifteen  years  prior  to  his  ordi- 
nation, which  was  on  the  27th  of  June  last  past. 

Young  Kearns,  on  entering  college,  made  rapid  and  efficient  progress  in 
his  studies,  and  as  an  instructor  he  stands  exceptionally  high  for  one  of  his 
age,  being  now  barely  31  years  old,  and  in  a  society  of  learned  and  able  men. 
The  peculiar  gift  of  imparting  what  he  knows  to  others — the  art  of  instruct- 
ing, so  rare  in  many  who  essay  that  branch  of  human  effort,— Father  Kearns 
possesses  in  a  high  degree.  As  a  teacher  of  Latin,  he  has  attained  such  dis- 
tinction as  seldom  comes  to  one  so  young.  Leading  Catholic  periodicals  de- 
voted to  church  and  educational  interests,  speak  of  him  as  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  instructor. 

As  above  stated,  Father  Kearns,  of  the.  Society  of  Jesus,  was  ordained  a 
priest  in  St.  Louis,  on  the  27th  of  June  last  and  the  next  day  following  his' 
ordination  he  celebrated  his  first  mass.  An  unusual  and  most  pleasing  feature 
of  his  first  step  in  the  great  life  work  he  has  undertaken  was  at  this  first  mass 
to  pronounce  the  ceremony  that  made  his  pretty  sister,  Miss  Lillian,  the  wife 
of  Mr.  George  H.  Burchardt,  of  Louisville.  And  at  this,  his  first  and  nuptial 
mass,  the  costly  and  handsome  vestments  he  wore  were  the  handiwork  of  an 
elder  sister,  Mrs.  Minnie  Zorn.  We  mention  these  pleasing  incidents  because 
the  brother  and  sisters  were  formerly  Lebanon's  good  people,  and  are  now 
pleasantly  remembered  in  this  city  and  throughout  the  county. 

After  a  short  rest  at  Loyola-on-the-Lake,  Vermilion,  Ohio,  Father  Kearns 
entered  upon  another  year  of  study  at  St.  Louis  University.  It  was  his  inten- 
tion, just  after  his  ordination,  to  supplement  his  preparation  for  his  life  work 
with  a  year  of  study  abroad  in  accordance  with  a  wish  of  his  father,  but  for 
the  present  that  has  been  deferred. 

William  A.  Schmitt,  B.  S.,  '08,  after  graduating  from  the  University  of 
Virginia,  contemplates  a  year  at  the  Harvard  Law  School. 
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Jas.  Garber,  A.  B.,  writes  us  he  left  for  the  East  about  September  21st. 

*  *         #         *         * 

Matthias  M.  Mahorner,  A.  B.,  '94,  A.  M.,  '95  (Spring  Hill),  LL.B.  (Har- 
vard), received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  at  the  eighty-second  annual 
commencement,  held  on  Wednesday,  June  19th.  The  Columbiad  alludes'  to 
the  fact  as  follows : 

Degree  for  Bro.  Mahorner. 

"Spring  Hill  College,  located  near  Mobile,  Ala.,  has  conferred  upon  Su- 
preme Dictator  Matthias  Mahorner,  Jr.,  of  Mobile,  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

"Few  members  of  the  Order  in  the  South  enjoy  a  wider  acquaintance  or 
greater  popularity  than  Brother  Mahorner,  who  has  for  many  years  been  a 
prominent  figure  in  Columbianism  and  one  of  the  most  active  workers  in  its 
behalf.  He  has  held  various  offices  in  Mobile  Council  and  served  with  credit 
as  State  Deputy  of  the  Alabama  jurisdiction. 

"Those  who  attended  the  memorable  Mobile  convention  and  reunion  of 
the  Order,  will  readily  recall  his  extraordinary  work  in  connection  with  that 
great  event,  his  unfailing  courtesy  and  his  splendid  efforts  to  make  the  re- 
union and  convention  what  it  well  proved  to  be,  a  memorable  event  in  the 
lives  of  those  who  participated  in  it. 

"In  all  the  ways  that  make  for  the  progress  of  Columbianism,  Brother  Ma- 
horner has  rendered  conspicuous  service  in  his  State,  and  also  as  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  Board  of  Directors.  He  is  a  prominent  attorney  of  Mobile,  and 
a  leading  figure  in  Catholic  circles  in  his  State. 

"All  who  know  him  agree  that  the  new  honor  conferred  upon  him  has 
been  worthily  bestowed." 

Our  prominent  alumnus  has  been  signally  honored  by  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus on  various  occasions.  As  an  orator  he  is  in  constant  demand,  and  is  a 
credit  to  his  Alma  Mater. 

C.  E.  McMaster,  '08,  has  branched  out  into  business  in  his  own  name,  and 
is  prospering  as  a  wholesale  brokerage  and  commission  merchant. 

Lawrence  Murray,  who  is  now  aboard  the  U.  S.  S.  Carolina,  writes  from 
the  navy  yard,  Portsmouth,  Va.,  that  he  won  the  Bailey  gold  medal  for  pro- 
ficiency in  the  rating  of  an  apprentice  seaman  while  at  the  Newport,  R.  I., 
training  station.  He  expects  to  obtain  an  appointment  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  :<     '  5        }  .} 

#  #         #         #         * 

Vernon  C.  Becker,  B.  S.,  '03,  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Eleanore 
Ronan,  of  El  Paso,  Texas,  the  ceremony  taking  place  at  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception Church  of  that  city. 
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L.  Bernheimer,  '83,  wrote  us  from  Marienbad,  while  touring  Europe. 

•  #         #         #         • 

J.  Emmet  Niland,  has  secured  a  position  in  the    Galveston    offices    of 

the  Santa  Fe  system. 

•  #        #        •        # 

Millard  F.  Neale,  Richard  J.  Needham  and  Michael  A.  Watters  have  en- 
tered the  Jesuit  Novitiate  at  Macon,  Ga. 

#  #         #         #         # 

S.  P.  Walsmley  has  accepted  a  position  as  coach  in  the  Immaculate 
Conception  College,  New  Orleans.  The  following  clipping  taken  from  the 
Daily  States,  speaks  for  itself  and  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  the  team  we 
expect  to  meet  on  the  local  campus  during  the  coming  season: 

"No  student  who  has  ever  attended  Tulane  University,  from  the  founding 
of  that  great  institution  until  now,  has  ever  attained  for  himself,  by  consistent, 
individual  effort,  whether  on  gridiron,  diamond,  track,  or  other  variety  of 
sport,  such  an  enviable  reputation  in  athletics  as  has  Semmes  P.  Walmesley. 

"Walmsley's  first  plunge  in  athletics  was  at  Spring  Hill  College.  At  that 
'preparatory  school,  ignorant  of  the  great  calcium  light  into  which  he  was 
thrusting  himself,  he  made  a  most  promising  debut  as  quarterback  on  the 
Junior  football  team  in  1904.  The  following  year  he  captained  and  played 
fullback  on  the  Junior  eleven. 

"The  same  year  saw  Semmes  elected  captain  of  the  track  and  baseball 
squads,  and  also  manager  of  the  basketball  regime.  Truly  a  winning  begin- 
ning. 

"In  1906  Walmsley's  dreams  were  Verified  when  he  played  quarterback 
on  the  Spring  Hill   'Varsity. 

From  Spring  Hill  Walmsley  drifted  to  the  preparatory  school  of  the 
United  State  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  and  next  we  hear  of  him  as  tackle 
on  the  preparatory  school  campus  of  Maryland.  The  strong  Naval  Academy 
licked  them  21  to  0.    Center  on  the  basketball  team  was  his  next  honor. 

Semmes  entered  Tulane  in  1908.  His  initial  bow  in  athletics  here  was  as 
guard  on  the  'Varsity  basketball  team,  and  as  a  member  of  the  'Varsity  track 
team.     But  the  efflux  of  honors  came  the  following  year. 

"That  year,  1909,  Walmsley  made  an  unprecedented  record  by  playing 
on  four  'Varsity  teams,  and  incidentally,  starring  at  each.  Halfback  on  the 
football  team,  guard  on  the  basketball  five,  right-fielder  on  the  diamond 
stampers,  and  clearly  the  best  of  the  track  team,  was  his  novel  record.  Be- 
sides he  managed  the  destinies  of  the  basketball  team. 

#  *         *         #         # 

"The  present  year  Walmsley  is  a  starback  on  the  football  team  now  in- 
vading Kentucky.    He  has  already  been  elected  captain  of  the  track  team. 
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"It  is  a  record  that  any  athlete  might  well  point  to  with  pride.  And  per- 
haps his  great  feat  of  being  the  only  man  in  the  history  of  the  institute  to  wear 

four  'Varsity  'TV  will  never  be  equalled. 

***** 

T.  P.  Norville,  '04,  is  the  happy  father  of  a  lovely  baby  boy.  Congratu- 
lations, Peyton. 

*Jb  Jfc  -Jfc  db 

■7P  "7T  "A"  -IV 

G.  L.  Mayer,  '12,  has  secured  the  position  of  assistant  cashier  at  the  Union 
Bank  of  his  home  town  of  Marksville,  La.  Next  year  he  will  take  up  the 
study  of  law. 

yfc  ^p  tfe  ^£  sfii 

Nelson  Woody,  who  spent  some  time  at  Spring  Hill  College,  has  com- 
pleted a  brilliant  course  of  studies  in  the  law  department  of  the  Tulane  Uni- 
versity. His  sister,  Juanita,  was  married  on  August  1st  to  Mr.  E.  S.  Cavanaugh, 

of  New  Orleans,  La. 

***** 

Cliffe  Edward  Laborde,  B.  S.  '09,  was  married  to  Miss  Hilda  A.  Moreau 
on  August  7th  in  St.  Joseph's  Churcb,  Marksville,  La.  The  Springhillian  ex- 
tends hearty  congratulations  and  best  wishes  for  future  happiness. 

***** 

Walter  J.  Burke,  '82,  State  Senator,  Louisiana;  and  Alvin  E.  Hebert,  A. 
B.  '97 ;  with  Matthias  M.  Mahorner,  '94 ;  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
at  the  1912  Commencement  Exercises,  and  these  distinguished  alumni  are  re- 
flecting great  honor  upon  their  Alma  Mater. 

w  w  *is"  -IS" 

John  A.  Boudousquie,  A.  B.-  '03,  and  J.  D'Hameeourt  Fossier,  A.  B.  '09, 
were  honored  with  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  the  last  Commencement 

Exercises.  oe 

***** 

The  Springhillian  offers  its  sincerest  congratulations  to  Rev.  Thomas 
Carey,  S.  J.,  and  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Bortell,  S.  J.,  professors  well-known  to  many 
of  the  old  boys,  Avho  were  ordained  priests,  the  former  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the 
latter  in  Montreal,  Canada. 

I  riP  ^f  Sjp  !jp  SRS 

Ermilio  E.  Escalante,  B.  S.  '09,  will  continue  his  studies  at  the  Tulane 
University  Medical  School,  and  expects  to  graduate  therefrom  during  the 
coming  year. 
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Paul  Emile  Achinard,  M.  D. 

Paul  Emile  Archinard,  M.  D.,  died  in  New  Orleans  on  October  23.  The 
following  account  is  reprinted  from  the  New  Orleans  papers  of  August  24th : 

Dr.  P.  E.  Archinard,  prominent  physician  and  scientist,  and  bacteriologist 
for  both  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  the  City  Board  of  Health,  died  at  his 
residence,  1219  North  Rampart  street,  yesterday  afternoon  at  2:25  o'clock, 
following  a  protracted  illness.  Dr.  Archinard  was  the  victim  of  a  complica- 
tion of  diseases  from  which  he  had  suffered  for  the  past  three  years.  Three 
months  ago  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  active  work,  and  since  that  time  has 
been  confined  to  his  bed  except  for  short  intervals,  when  he  was  able  to  be  out. 
A  coincidence  in  connection  with  his  death  is  that  his  brother,  Dr.  Louis  Arch- 
inard, died  a  year  ago  yesterday.    He  was  struck  by  a  street  car. 

Paul  Emile  Archinard  was  born  in  this  city  June  4,  1859,  and  was  the  son 
of  Dr.  Alfred  Archinard  and  Milieent  M.  Doumeing.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  the  Jesuits'  College,  at  Spring  Hill  College,  near  Mobile,  and 
after  graduation  from  the  latter  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  entered  commer- 
cial life.  He  spent  two  years  in  the  business  world,  after  which  he  took  up  the 
study  of  medicine  at  Tulane.  He  was  graduated  from  Tulane  in  1882,  one 
year  behind  the  graduation  of  his  original  class-mates.  This  he  accomplished 
by  serving  as  an  interne  in  the  Charity  Hospital  from  1880  to  1882.  Several 
prominent  local  physicians  were  in  the  class  in  which  Dr.  Archinard  was  grad- 
uated, among  them  being  Drs.  Charles  Chassaignac,  H.  Dickson  Brims,  Paul 
Michinard  and  George  Lawrason. 

After  receiving  his  diploma,  Dr.  Archinard  was  appointed  assistant  cor- 
oner under  Dr.  LeMonnier,  who  was  made  coroner  about  that  time.  He  was 
again  appointed  to  the  office  when  Dr.  LeMonnier  was  elected  coroner  on  the 
Young  Men's  Democratic  Association  ticket.  Dr.  Archinard 's  scientific  and 
medical  studies  were  completed  in  Europe,  under  such  masters  as  Pasteur,  in 
Paris,  and  Koch,  the  noted  German  bacteriologist. 

Famous  Diagnostician. 

Dr.  Archinard  was  famous  as  a  diagnostician,  and  often  was  consulted  by 
persons  from  all  parts  of  the  country  who  were  aware  of  his  skill  and  ability 
in  this  line. 

Dr.  Archinard 's  book  on  bacteriology  was  published  by  Lea  Brothers  & 
Co.  in  1893.  In  1898  there  appeared  at  Shanghai  a  translation  of  Archinard 's 
microscopy  and  bacteriology,  translated  from  the  English  by  Dr.  W.  K.  Ven- 
able.  This  book  was  selected  by  the  Chinese  college  authorities  above  all 
others  on  the  subjects  that  were  written  by  English  or  American  authors. 
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The  translator  says  in  his  preface:  "In  selecting  a  suitable  volume  on 
bacteriology  to  translate  for  the  use  of  Chinese  medical  students  I  had  five 
somewhat  brief  works  from  which  to  choose.  Archinard's  book  was  finally 
selected,  not  only  because  it  was  the  most  recent  of  the  works,  but  because, 
while  covering  every  important  part  of  the  subject  with  a  thoroughness  un- 
usual in  a  work  of  such  compass,  it  contained  no  extraneous  matter." 

"When  Koch's  anti-diphtheria  serum  was  first  discovered,  Dr.  Archinard 
went  to  Europe  and  secured  some  of  it,  and  upon  his  return  conducted  several 
tests  at  the  Senses  Hospital,  in  North  Rampart  street,  and^the  statements  of 
the  discoverer  were  confirmed. 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  death  Dr.  Archinard  was  city  bacteriologist,  he  hav- 
ing opened  the  laboratory  in  the  offices  of  the  City  Board  of  Health,  which 
was  subsequently  named  the  P.  E.  Archinard  laboratory.  He  was  professor  of 
science  at  Tulane  University,  being  considered  one  of  the  country's  foremost 
scholars  on  the  subject. 

During  the  dread  yellow  fever  epidemics  Dr.  Archinard  performed  ex- 
cellent work  in  battling  against  the  plague,  and  when  not  at  work  amongst 
the  sick  he  was  in  his  laboratory  conducting  a  series  of  tests  through  which 
he  hoped  to  discover  the  germ.  Time  did  not  permit  him  to  pursue  his  search 
long  enough.  The  doctor  was  confident  that  he  was  on  the  road  to  success, 
and  had  he  been  able  to  conduct  his  investigations  for  a  longer  period  the 
dreaded  plague  which  has  ravished  the  tropical  countries  on  so  many  occasions' 
might  have  been  permanently  effaced  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Besides  the  books  which  he  published,  Dr.  Archinard  was  a  contributor  to 
a  number  of  the  leading  medical  journals  of  the  country. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  Orleans  Polyclinic,  which  was 
opened  in  1888,  and  some  time  afterwards  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New 
Orleans  Training  School  for  Nurses,  he  being  one  of  the  members  of  its  facul- 
ty. Ever  since  the  State  Board  of  Health  instituted  a  department  of  bacteri- 
ology, Dr.  Archinard  has  been  in  charge  of  it.  The  doctor  also  was  an  ad- 
visory surgeon  in  the  United  States  army,  he  having  received  that  appoint- 
ment from  President  Roosevelt. 

Dr.  Archinard  was  president  of  the  Louisiana  State  Medical  Society  for 
two  terms,  and  also  enjoyed  membership  in  the  American  Medical  Association. 
Since  the  time  of  his  graduation  he  was  a  visiting  physician  at  the  Charity 
Hospital. 

The  doctor  is  survived  by  his  wife,  who  was  formerly  Miss  Claire  Joubert, 
of  this  city,  to  whom  he  was  wedded  twenty-one  years  ago.  There  were  no 
children. 

The  funeral  took  place  from  the  late  residence  of  the  deceased,  with  ser- 
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vices  at  St.  Augustin's  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  St.  Claude  and  Governor 
Nichols  street.     Interment  was  at  Metairie  Cemetery. 

Governor  Hall's  Condolence. 

Governor  Hall  sent  the  following  telegram  to  Dr.  Oscar  Dowling,  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Archinard : 

"The  news  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Paul  Emile  Archinard  comes  as  a  shock  to 
all  who  know  of  his  invaluable  services  to  the  whole  country  as  a  scientist, 
and  particularly  to  the  sections  which  were  freed  of  the  menace  of  yellow 
fever  by  his  able  work.  I  trust  you  will  convey  to  Mrs.  Archinard  my  expres- 
sions of  grief  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Louisiana,  and  assure  her  of  the  deep 
sympathy  of  the  thousands  who  owe  their  present  health  and  prosperity  to 
Dr.  Archinard 's  unselfish  labor  as  a  public  servant  and  as  a  private  citizen." 

To  the  afflicted  widow  the  Faculty  and  students  of  Spring  Hill  College 
extend  their  heartfelt  sympathy. 


Spring  Hill  College 

Mobile,  Alabama 


££  PR1NG  HILL  COLLEGE  is  built  on  rising  ground,  five  miles  distant  from 
(^  MOBILE,  and  elevated  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Tt 
enjoys  a  constant  refreshing  breeze,  which  renders  its  situation  both  agreeable 
and  healthy.  The  surrounding  woods  afford  the  most  pleasant  summer  walks. 
A  never  failing  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  within  the  College  grounds, 
furnishes  an  abundant  and  lasting  supply  of  water  to  the  beautiful  lake  where 
the  students  may  safely  enjoy  the  beneficial  exercise  of  swimming.  Long  ex- 
perience has  proved  that,  owing  to  its  position,  the  College  is  entirely  exempt 
from  those  diseases  which  prevail  at  certain  seasons  in  the  South. 

The  College  was  incorporated  in  1836  by  the  Legislature  of  Alabama,  with 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  University,  and  empowered  in  1840  by  Pope 
Gregory  XVI.  to  grant  degrees  in  Philosophy  and  Theology. 

The  directors  of  the  institution  are  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus',  which 
from  its  origin  has  devoted  itself  to  the  education  of  youth.  They  will  endeavor 
to  show  themselves  deserving  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  by  evincing  on 
all  occasions  a  parental  solicitude  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  those  entrusted 
to  their  charge,  by  sparing  no  pains  to  promote  their  advancement  and  by  keep- 
ing a  careful  and  active  watch  over  their  conduct.  The  exercise  of  their  author- 
ity will  be  mild  without  being  remiss,  in  enforcing  the  strict  discipline  and  good 
order  so  essential  for  the  proper  culture  of  both  mind  and  heart.  By  this  two- 
fold education,  which  is  based  on  Religion  and  Morality,  they  will  exert  all 
their  energies  not  only  to  adorn  the  minds  of  their  pupils  with  useful  knowledge, 
but  to  instill  into  their  hearts  solid  virtue  and  a  practical  love  of  the  duties 
which  they  will  have  to  discharge  in  after  life. 

The  public  worship  of  the  institution  is  that  of  the  Catholic  Religion  ;  how- 
ever, pupils  of  other  denominations  are  received,  provided  that,  for  the  sake  of 
order  and  uniformity,  they  are  willing  to  conform  to  the  exterior  exercises  of 
worship. 

The  plan  of  studies  is  established  on  a  large  scale,  and  is  calculated  to  suit 
not  only  the  wants  but  the  progress  of  society.  It  consists  of  three  principal 
courses  under  the  name  of  PREPARATORY,  ENGLISH  and  CLASSICAL. 

French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  form  separate  courses,  are  optional,  and 
are  taught  without  extra  charge. 

Extensive  grounds,  spacious  buildings,  commodious  class-rooms,  library, 
reading  rooms,  billiard  and  recreation  rooms,  and  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
college  gymnasium  in  the  South,  every  facility  for  the  self-improvement  and 
physical  well-being  of  the  student. 

For  Catalogue,  etc.,  apply  to  REV.  F.  X.  TWELLMEYER,  President. 


Jl.  MC.  T>.  Q. 
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QljrisimaB 


jFatr  aa  a  ntnljt 

GDn  ©ampa  iptnljt 
Wlp  n  tip  ttunw  ta  all  anlmtt, 

OTpn  run?  r  ano  hoturr 

3n  tip  lintjt  of  tip  Ipiur 
Arr  laiPn  in  lilg  anu  snout; 

g>oft  aa  tip  amt 

Wlpn  tip  battl?  rlouu'a  none 
Uttlj  tta  oaij  of  utr?  bnhs  oarkltng, 

Wlpn  nurr  tip  West 

IGtUr  a  arranh,  at  rest 
®lp  nrittna  of  tip  H>unsrt  Ijann  anarkltng; 

Hktnljt  aa  %  ray 

Wf  a  forntrr  oag 
Wttt|  tip  sulrnuor  of  rljtluljuno  unfttrlro, 

QJfp  Ijuur  tn  nlag 

Wlpn  tue  anortru  away; 
2ttp  uirtntjt  of  tip  uirartaomr  umrlo; 


®IjH0  soft,  tljita  gag 

(flnmpH  tljr  murr  to-oag 
Ano  a  tap  en  %  Ij? art  to  rrmrmbrr 

®ljr  Slight  of  Slight 

Htjirtj,  rlrar  in  ilj?  nigljt, 
Jllnminro  tbr  blrak  Hrrr  mb?  r. 

Jn  iljr  rolo,  in  %  rijtll, 

Jn  ifjr  raor  all  still, 
IGan,  iljr  spark  ttjat  rnkindlra  to-oag; 

Jn  tlje  rrrnirr  of  tljr  rrag, 

Jn  tljr  atuaooling  rag 
3Gag  %  Prarl  of  Prirrlras  lag ! 

Alonr,  aloof, 

©Ijr  manger  Ifia  ttjrone 
IGag  tfjr  Htgljt  of  tljr  H^rrra  ano  tljr  B>ag?B; 

Jn  tip  atlrnt  tfour, 

Jn  %  \a  qnirt  pnturr, 
(Htjr  (goal  of  Glimr  ano  tlj?  Agra. 

(Ftjrn  Irt  %  bram 

GDf  i^ta  aunligljt  strram 
Jnto  onr  tjrarta  tt|ta  morn; 

Ano  into  tfjr  strife 

Ano  ttjr  struggle  of  lift 
Sternal  Sigljt  be  born! 
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D.  J.  F. 

"The  trouble  began  when  Samuel  Henshaw,  grocer,  started  to  make  a  queen  of  his 
daughter,'  Lizzie." 

Had  Irving  Bacheller  given  us  no  other  novel  but  the  one  we  are  review- 
ing, he  would  be  entitled  to  the  deep  gratitude  of  our  modern  society.  Wit 
and  humor,  refined  sarcasm  and  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  basic  causes  of 
our  modern  social  unrest  are  interwoven  in  a  booklet  that  surpasses  any  we 
have  read  in  absorbing  interest,  masterly  plot  and  Christian,  moral  atmos- 
phere. We  do  not  know  what  religious  opinions  the  author  holds,  but  he  is' 
unquestionably  a  God-fearing  gentleman  who  realizes  most  surely  in  his  life 
the  lessons  he  seeks  to  impart  through  the  medium  of  this  little  gem. 

Committees  have  been  formed,  platforms  concocted,  essays  excogitated, 
views  exchanged  and  volumes  written  concerning  that  perplexing  problem 
that  confronts  our  legislators  and  incidentally  empties  the  purse  of  the  wor- 
ried workingman  who  finds  his  dollar  depreciating  in  value  as  the  days  flit 
by.  We  allude  to  the  high  prices  of  foodstuffs  and  other  necessities  that 
seem  to  multiply  in  direct  proportion  to  our  vaunted  progress.  A  problem 
it  is,  and  it  wears  a  serious  aspect.  Repeatedly  it  has  caused  disquieting  riots 
in  several  European  countries,  and  has  done  more  to  swell  the  ranks  of  dis- 
contented Socialism  than  the  monotonous  jeremiades  and  red-hot,  empty  tirades 
launched  by  its  advocates  against  the  capitalistic  monopoly  of  the  means  of 
production  and  economic  distribution. 

The  cause  of  our  social  unrest  is  simply  this: — Our  modern  society  is 
"keeping  up  with  Lizzie,"  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Henshaw,  one  of  the  pros- 
perous grocers  of  the  village  of  Pointview,  Connecticut.  "Sam  began  to  as- 
pire,"— as  the  honorable  Socrates  Potter,  the  village  lawyer  and  philosopher 
has  it, — "and  nothing  would  do  for  Lizzie  but  the  Smythe  school  at  Hard- 
castle,  at  seven  hundred  dollars  a  year."  She  started  the  race,  set  the  pace, 
and  ere  long  the  sleepy  village  was  in  a  turmoil.  The  younger  element  had  to 
follow, — the  girls  in  the  van,  the  boys  breaking  their  necks— and  incidentally 
their  fathers'  bank-accounts — in  their  effort  to  hold  on  to  their  apron-strings. 
Quickly  the  prices  of  commodities  in  the  once  peaceful  community  followed 
their  aspirations'  in  this  upward  flight  of  what  Soc.  Potter  calls  "the  balloon 
age." 

The  village  wiseacre  is  correct  in  this  pithy  definition.  We  understand 
him  to  mean  ours  is  an  age  of  unparalleled  extravagance. 
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"Pointview  under  Lizzie  was  like  Rome  under  Theodora,"  says  he.  "The  immorals 
of  the  people  throve  and  grew.  As  prices  went  up,  decency  went  down,  an'  wisdom 
rose  in  value  like  meat  an'  flour.  Seemed  so  everybody  that  had  a  dollar  m  the  bank— 
an'  some  that  didn't— bought  automobiles.  More  than  half  the  population  converted 
property  into  cash  an'  cash  into  folly— automobiles,  piano-players,  foreign  tours,  vocal 
music,  modern  languages,  an'  the  aspirations  of  other  people The  mer- 
chants all  got  liver  complaint.  There  were  twenty  men  that  I  used  to  see  walkm  home 
to  their  dinner  every  day,  or  down  to  the  post-office  every  evenin'.  But  they  didn  t 
walk  any  more.  They  scud  along  in  their  automobiles  at  twenty  miles  an  hour  with 
the  whole  family  around  'em.  They  looked  as  if  they  thought!  that  now  at  last  they 
were  keepin'  up  with  Lizzie.  Their  homes  were  empty  most  o'  the  time.  The  reading- 
lamp  was  never  lighted.  There  was  no  season  o'  social  converse.  Every  merchant  but 
S  Hill  grew  fat  an'  round,  and  complained  of  indigestion  an'  sick-headache.  Some 
looked  like  a  moored  balloon.  Seemed  so  their  morals  grew  fat  an'  flabby  an  shiftless 
and  in  need  of  exercise.  Their  morals  travelled,  too  but  they  travelled  from  mouth  to 
ln,lh  L  VP  might  sav  an'  very  fast.  More'n  half  of  'em  give  up  church  an  went  off 
oTthe  country^roads  e^er?  Sunday.  All  along  the  pike  ye  could.see  where  they'd  laid 
numbly  on  their  backs  in  the  dust,  prayin'  to  a  new  god  an'  tryin'  to  soften  his  heart 
with  oil  or  open  the  gates  o'  mercy  with  a  monkey-wrench. 

Isn't  this  picture  of  the  mad  rush  after  all  new  forms  of  pleasure  most 
correct  in  every  particular?  Our  young  generation  is  being  schooled  in  all 
that  makes  for  effete  manhood  and  sensuous  womanhood.  The  youth  deserts 
the  farm  to  over-crowded  city,  wherein  his  ambition  is  to  indulge  in  those 
Utopian  day-dreams  of  the  modern  socialistic  vagrant.  Life  is  to  be  one  con- 
tinuous vaudeville  with  kaleidoscopic  shiftings  of  the  mis-en-scene  where 
sunshine   predominates,   with  an   occasional   cloudy   horizon   to   enhance   the 

tableau.  .  .    . 

This  wave  of  extravagance  struck  the  village  of  Pointview  when  Lizzie— 
the  leading  character  of  Mr.  Bacheller's  charming  booklet— returned  home 
for  the  Christmas  holidays  with  Mr.  Beverly  Gottrich_a  Fifth  avenue  dandy 
—whisked  along  in  his  big  red  automobile.  The  other  village  belles  caught 
the  fever. 

"I  declare  "  says  old  Soc.  Potter,  "It  seemed  as  if  about  every  girl  in  the  villege  was 
tryin'  to  be  a' kind  of  a  princess  with  a  full-jewelled  brain  Girls  who  didn  t  know  an 
adjective  from  an  adverb  an'  would  have  been  stuck  by  a  simple  sum  m  algebra  could 
converse  in  French  an'  sing  in  Italian.  Not  one  in  ten  was  willm',  if  she  knew  how 
fo  sweep  a  floor  or  cook  a  square  meal.  Their  souls  were  above  it.  Their  feet  were  in 
PoinTvfew  an'  their  heads  in  Dreamland.  They  talked  o'  the  doin's  o'  the  Four  Hundred 
an'  theTuccesses  o'  Lizzie.  They  trilled  an'  warbled;  they  pounded  the  family  piano 
they  golfed  an'  motored  an'  whisted;  they  engaged  in  the  titration  of  toy  dogs  an  th 
cultivation  o'  general  debility;  they  ate  caramels  an'  chocolates  enough  to  fill  up  a 
well  they  complafned;  they  dreamed  o'  sunbursts  an'  tiaras  while  their  papas  worried 
about  notes °an' bills  ihey  lay  on  downy  beds  of  ease  with  the  last  best  seller,  an  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  the  bold  youth  until  he  found  his  treasure  at  last  in  the  unhidden 
cW  of  the  heroine-  they  created  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  servant  problem, 
which  is  Jeally  the  drone  Problem,  caused  by  the  added  number  who  toil  not,  but  have 
to  be  oiled  for;  they  grew  in  fat  and  folly.  Some  were  both  ox-eyed  and  peroxide 
Homeliness  was  to  them  the  only  misfortune,  fat  the  only  burden,  and  P1mples  the 
great  enemy   of  woman;.  ^  ^  g  hat 

them     The  systems  o'  these  fair  ladies  couldn't  do  their  work.    The  phys Man .sz   the 
surSon  were  added  to  the  list  o'  the  servants  an'  became  as  necessary  wr the  cook  an 

the  chambermaid.     But  they  were  keeping  up  with  Lizzie They  hid  their 

poverty  an'  flaunted  the  flag  of  opulence." 
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Lizzie  graduated  and  went  abroad  with  her  mother.  That's  the  fad  today. 
Your  schooling  isn't  complete  without  this  trip  abroad  to  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  our  rather  hyperdemocratic  education.  Upon  her  return  about  a 
year  later  she  was  the  talk  of  the  village. 

"Lizzie  an'  her  mother  got  back  this  mornin',"  gasped  her  father  as  he  imparted 
the  information  to  Soc.  "Lizzie  is  in  love  with  Europe.  She's  hobnobbed  with  kings 
an'  queens.  She  talks  art  beautiful.  I  wish  you'd  come  over  an'  hear  her  hold  a  con- 
versation. She's  goin'  to  be  a  great  addition  to  this  community.  She's  got  me  faded  an' 
on  the  run." 

"Father,  you  always  smell  o'  hams  an'  mustard,"  she  informed  him  when  he  ran 
to  meet  her.  "Have  you  been  in  that  disgusting  store?  Go  an'  take  a  bahth  at  once." — 
"That's  what  she  called  it— a  'bahth.'  Talks  just  like  the  English  people— she's  been 
among  'em  so  long." 

This  seems  to  be  the  one  ambition  of  our  modern  American  girl.  Socrates 
Potter  lays  the  blame  on  our  system  of  education. 

"The  school,"  says  he,  "the  school  has  some  good  girls  in  it,  but  most  of  'em  are 
indolent  candy-eater.  Their  life  is  one  long,  sweet  dream,  broken  by  nightmares  of 
indigestion  Their  study  is  mainly  a  bluff;  their  books  a  merry  jest;  their  teachers  a 
butt  of  ridicule.  They're  the  verriest  little  pagans.  Their  religion  is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of 
is-mythology.  Its  high  priest  is  the  Reverend  Hopkins.  '  Its  Jupiter  is  self.  Its  lesser 
gods  are  princes,  dukes,  earls,  counts  and  barons.  Its  angels  are  actors  an  tenors. 
Its  baptism  is  flattery.  Poverty  an'  work  are  its  twin  hells.  Matrimony  is  its  heaven, 
an'  a  slippery  place  it  is.  They  revel  in  the  best  sellers  an'  the  worst  smellers  Ihey 
gossip  of  intrigue  an'  scandal.  They  get  their  lessons  if  they  have  time  They  cheat  in 
their  examinations.  If  the  teacher  objects  she  is  promptly  an  generally  insulted.  Sne 
has  to  submit  an'  go— for  the  girls  stand  together." 

The  remedy  suggested  for  such  an  alarming  state  of  affairs  is  quite  to  the 
point.  Our  young  idea— male  and  female— needs  "to  be  uneducated  and 
le-educated,"  as  Lizzie  was,  who,  realizing  her  taste  for  Fifth  avenue  butterfly 
aspirations  "didn't  harmonize  with  her  father's  desire  to  borrow  money," 
returned  to  terra  firma  and  lavished  her  affections  on  pots  and  pans  and  other 
useful  commodities  that  make  life  a  pleasant  ordeal.  She  started  a  genuine 
men-and-women  forward  movement,  and  soon  had  the  village  wearing  aprons, 
overalls,  a  contented  smile  and  marriage  licenses. 

"Woven  into  the  charming  plot  of  this  little  chef  d'oeuvre,  we  find  sug- 
gested an  antidote  for  that  ethical  malady  that  is  depopulating  our  country 
and  gnawing  at  the  vitals  of  our  moneyed  society  that  appears  to  be  drifting 
hopelessly  away  from  the  God  of  our  fathers.  The  higher  stratum  has 
drawn  down  the  blighting  curse  of  the  Omniscient  who  abhors  that  criminal 
complacency  in  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  race  suicide. 

Your  society  fashion-plate  entertains  "decked  out,"  as  Soc  Potter  our  charming 
mentor  has  it  "with  a  rope  of  pearls  in  her  nggm'  an'  a  search-light  o  diamonds  on 
her  forward  deck  an'  a  tiara-boom-de-ay  at  her  masthead  an'  the  flags  of  opulence 
fly'n'  foTe  an'  aft,"  but  lacking  a  wife's  most  precious  jewel-a  reflection  of  the  Creator 
moulded  into  human  form— an  innocent  babe. 

And  such  was  the  wife  of  Bill  Warburton,  an  old  friend  of  Soc.  Potter, 
who  went  West  and  made  a  fortune.    Both  were  typical   twentieth  century 
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blazes.    They  returned  to  Pointview  in  search  of  rest — the  wife  needed  it. 

"She  was  motor-sick,  an*  tiara-sick,  an'  dog-sick,  an'  horse-sick.  She  was  sick  of 
idleness  an'  rich  food  an'  adulation.  She  had  yet  to  discover  there  are  only  three  real 
luxuries — work,  .children,  motherhood." 

Soc.  showed  Bill  Warburton  the  way  to  discover  genuine  content. 

"You  seem  to  have  taken  to  dogs  an'  horses  with  an  affection  almost  brotherly. 
.  When  men  get  rich  they  naturally  achieve  a  passion  for  the  things  that 
money  can  buy.  They  think  they've  got  to  improve  the  breed  o'  dogs  an'  horses,  an' 
they're  apt  to  forget  the  breed  o'  men.  You've  been  pursuin'  happiness  with  dogs, 
horses,  an'  motor-cars.  You  never  can  catch  her  that  way,  Bill — never.  Don't  you  re- 
member, Bill,  that  in  the  old  days  we  didn't  pursue  happiness?  Why,  happiness  pur- 
sued us  an'  generally  caught  us.  .  You  never  get  happiness  by  pursuin'  her — 
that's  one  dead  sure  thing.  Happiness  is  never  captured.  She  comes  unbidden  or  not 
at  all.     She  travels  only  in  one  path,  an'  you  haven't  found  it." 

These  two  New  York  roues  find  it  at  last  where  the  Almighty  hid  it — in  a 
baby  orphan. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  the  voice  of  a  child  just  out  of  dreamland,"  asks  Socrates  Pot- 
ter, "when  it  expresses  not  complaint,  but  love  an'  contentment?  Well,  sir,  it  is  the 
sweetest,  the  most  compelling  note  in  all  nature,  I  believe.  It  is  like  a  muted  violin — 
voice  of  God  or  voice  of  man — which  is  it?  I  dare  not  say,  but  I  do  know  that  the  song 
of  the  hermit-thrush  is  but  sounding  brass  compared  to  that." 

They  adopted  a  quintet  of  God's  own  little  ones  and  found  at  last  what 
we  miss  behind  the  massive  gates  of  the  granite  mansion — genuine  happiness. 
They,  too,  had  caught  up  with  Lizzie,  and  discovered  the  source  of  all  con- 
tent— Nature's  God. 

We  express  our  gratitude  to  Mr.  Bacheller,  and  our  fond  hope  is  that  his 
charming  booklet  may  find  an  entrance  into  every  home  where  extravagance 
and  legalized  murder  are  ensconced  as  household  gods. 


A  Sragtr  dfyriai  maa  Urattiim 

T.  HOWARD  KELLY,   '14. 

Hugh  Treador,  chief  executive  of  the  Pennsylvania  Amalgamated  Coal 
Trust,  was  seated  in  his  luxuriously-appointed  office,  his  mercenary  mind 
burdened  with  the  thought  of  a  sudden  mine  disaster.  The  burden  that 
weighed  heavily  upon  him  did  not  proceed  from  the  stings  of  remorse  that  he 
should  have  experienced.  For  the  disastrous  occurrence,  resulting  in  the  death 
of  fifty-one  miners,  was  caused  by  the  execution  of  his  own  commands.  Such 
a  thing  as  the  loss  of  human  life,  if  it  furnished  him  a  means  of  earning  money, 
was  of  little  consequence  to  his  hardened  soul.  He  had  long  ago  forgotten  the 
existence  of  a  God,  of  conscience  and  virtue.  Money  was  his  only  god ;  to  the 
accumulation  of  riches  he  directed  all  the  power  and  energy  of  his  fertile,  but 
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wicked  brain.  The  burden  was  of  another  nature.  He  was  aware,  that  if 
government  authorities  discovered  all  the  circumstances  relating  to  the  occur- 
rence of  the  mine  fatality,  he  would  be  liable  to  criminal  prosecution,  besides 
having  to  pay  out  large  sums  of  money  to  the  families,  whose  husbands  and 
brothers  had  been  killed  by  his  unscrupulous  orders.  He  was  in  a  greatly  per- 
turbed state  as  to  what  course  he  should  pursue.  Many  times,  he  had  formu- 
lated well-devised  plans  by  which  the  greedy  trust  had  deprived  unsuspecting 
widows  and  children  of  just  damage  suits.  But  this  case  was  extraordinary, 
and  the  circumstances  attending  it  very  peculiar.  The  secret  of  the  mine  dis- 
aster was  as  follows : 

The  Wyoming  Valley  Railroad  had  recently  filed  an  order  with  the  coal 
trust  for  one  thousand  cars  of  soft  coal.  The  contract  stated  that  if  the  coal 
corporation  failed  to  have  the  specified  number  of  cars  purchased  in  readiness 
for  immediate  shipment  on  the  morning  of  December  the  twenty-fourth,  the 
sale  would  be  null  and  void.  Andrew  Wavers,  superintendent  of  the  trust  at 
Waynesville,  Pa.,  had  just  wired  Treador  to  the  effect  that  the  contract  could 
not  be  fulfilled  on  the  morrow  if  the  miners  could  not  be  induced  to  remain  at 
work  an  hour  overtime.  At  first  the  president  was  in  a  dilemma  as  to  how  to 
act.  But  very  soon  he  devised  a  deceptive  scheme,  by  which  the  miners  could 
be  induced  to  work  the  extra  hour  required.  His  plan  was  as  follows :  A 
sudden  message  was  to  be  sent  by  means  of  a  speaking  tube  to  the  men  work- 
ing in  the  mine,  saying  that  the  car-track  to  the  mine  was  obstructed,  and  that 
they  would  not  be  able  to  gain  exit  for  at  least  an  hour  later  than  the  usual 
time,  They  were  to  be  further  instructed  that  if  they  would  consent  to  work 
the  extra  hour  a  good  sum  would  be  added  to  their  wages.  Treador  surmised 
that  this  scheme  would  more  than  likely  have  the  desired  effect,  and  he  was 
very  much  pleased  an  hour  later,  after  sending  it  by  telegraphic  dispatch,  to 
receive  the  following  reply : 

Wayneville,  Pa.,  12-23-12. 
Mr.  Hugh  Treador, 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 
"Plan  worked  admirably.    After  some  few  objections,  men  consented. 

"Andrew  Wavers." 

But  fate  had  taken  a  terrible  hand  in  the  proceedings,  and  Treador 's 
cowardly  heart  was  filled  with  fear  and  consternation  when  he  received  the 
following  wire  from  Wavers,  just  an  hour  after  the  one  proclaiming  the  suc- 
cess of  his  deceptive  method. 

"Mine  caved  in.  Fifty-one  miners  detained  to  fulfill  contract,  killed. 
Send  competent  man  to  take  charge  of  situation.  Possibilities  of  big  damage 
suits. 

"Wavers." 
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No  wonder  that  Treador  trembled  for  his  personal  safety,  and  his  vast 
wealth.  After  considering  the  matter,  he  decided  to  call  the  assistant  lawyer 
of  the  trust,  and  dispatch  him  on  this  mission.  Pushing  an  electric  button,  he 
summoned  a  bell-boy  to  send  Mr.  Lawrence  Bender,  the  assistant  lawyer  of 
the  trust,  to  his  office  at  once. 

A  few  moments  passed,  when  a  quick,  vigorous  knock  was  heard  at  the 
door. 

"Come  in,"  cried  Treador,  in  a  pitched,  nervous  voice. 

A  tall,  young  man  of  decidedly  handsome  appearance  entered  at  his  bid- 
ding. He  was  one  you  saw  at  a  glance  possessed  magnanimity  of  heart  and 
soul.  His  high  forehead  told  of  a  bright,  vivacious  intellect,  his  sparkling, 
blue  eyes  held  your  gaze  in  frank  admiration,  while  his  firm  mouth  spoke  of 
strong  determination,  and  undaunted  courage. 

"I  believe  you  sent  for  me,  Mr.  Treador,"  he  said  in  a  strong,  clear  voice. 

"Why,  yes,"  answered  the  president.  "I  have  a  very  important  mission 
for  you  to  perform,  but  first  of  all  I  must  ask  you  to  remember  that  it  must 
be  kept  strictly  confidential."  And  then  the  coal  magnate  went  into  a  thor- 
ough and  detailed  account  of  the  mine  catastrophe.  When  he  had  finished  his 
explanation,  he  gave  Bender  the  following  instructions: 

Now,  Mr.  Bender,  with  your  knowledge  and  experience  of  such  cases,  you 
can  easily  perceive  the  harm  that  will  befall  the  trust  and  myself,  individually, 
if  these  foolish  widows  and  children  set  up  a  hue  and  cry  for  damage  suits.  The 
government  will  get  hold  of  this  matter,  and  then,  as  would  eventually  happen, 
telegraph  records  would  be  investigated,  and  my  message  containing  the  plan 
for  keeping  the  men  below  under  false  pretenses,  be  brought  to  light.  And 
besides  mere  legal  suits,  we  would  be  liable  to  criminal  prosecution.  So,  my  plan 
is  for  you  to  go  to  Wayneville,  secure  o  list  of  the  dead  miners'  families  from 
Wavers,  and  visit  them  with  offers  of  small  sums,  none  to  exceed  two  thousand 
dollars,  if  they  will  sign  a  contract  releasing  us  from  further  liability  of  suits. 
Above  everything,  keep  this  to  yourself,  for  publicity  spells  ruin,  and  we  could 
not  afford  to  lose  a  few  million  dollars  in  damage  suits,  as  we  have  already 
lost  a  million  dollar  contract  with  the  Wyoming  Valley  Railroad." 

"Yes,  I  think  I  grasp  your  meaning,"  said  Bender,  in  even-cut  tones.  His 
penetrating  genius  easily  saw  through  Treador 's  malicious  methods.  He  want- 
ed to  offer  a  few  paltry  thousand  dollars  to  silence  a  crowd  of  weeping  women 
and  children,  and  in  that  way,  assure  his  own  personal  safety,  and  save  the 
Pennsylvania  Amalgamated  Coal  Trust  a  few  million  dollrs ;  for  that  would  be 
the  inevitable  result,  if  the  United  States  government  got  on  his  track.  Ben- 
der was  too  noble  and  just,  to  even  dream  of  executing  the  base  designs  of  his 
heartless  employer,  but  nevertheless,  he  bowed  his  head,  as  if  in  assent,  and 
withdrew. 
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It  would  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  insert  a  brief  history  of  Bender's  life, 
as  it  will  illustrate  the  facts  we  narrate.  In  the  first  place,  Bender  was  an 
orphan.  He  had  been  found  in  a  basket  on  the  doorsteps  of  a  rich  Pittsburg 
family  just  about  twenty-one  years  ago.  The  family,  a  very  benevolent  one, 
took  the  chubby  child  and  raised  it  as  their  own.  Their  name  was  Bender,  and 
of  course  the  child  grew  up  into  sterling  manhood,  retaining  that  name.  His 
first  name,  however,  was  not  given  him  by  his  foster  parents,  but  was  inscribed 
on  %  little  golden  locket,  unique  in  design,  that  was  found  about  the  boy's 
neck.  Inside,  it  contained  the  picture  of  a  sweet-faced  woman,  the  one  whom 
Lawrence  had  always  regarded  as  his  mother.  But  this  was  the  only  clue 
that  he  had  of  his  parents,  and  try  as  he  and  the  Benders  had,  they  were  never 
able  to  discover  anything  of  his  past.  This  was  the  one  absorbing  question 
of  his  life ;  the  one  great  aim  of  his  existence  was  to  find  out  his  parents.  It  is 
true  that  the  Benders  had  always  treated  him  as  a  favorite  son ;  he  had  been 
brought  up  amidst  luxurious  surroundings,  and  educated  at  a  renowned  law 
school,  but  what  can  suffice  for  the  absence  of  a  good,  true  mother's  love? 
He  had  always  felt  that  something  that  made  life  real  was  lacking.  That  one 
thing  was  the  absence  of  a  mother's  love  and  devotion. 

Lawrence  went  directly  from  the  office  to  his  residence,  and  procuring  his 
suit-case,  hurried  to  the  Union  Station.  He  boarded  the  8 :15  train,  due  to 
arrive  in  Wayneville  the  following  morning  at  6  :45,  and  in  a  short  time  was 
deeply  absorbed  in  revolving  plans,  as  to  what  steps  he  should  take  in  the  mat- 
ter before  him., 

After  a  short  while,  he  determined  to  wire  Treador  from  Burton,  a  small 
station  some  few  miles  below  Wayneville,  to  the  effect  that  he  could  not,  after 
serious  consideration,  conscientiously  perform  this  mission ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, he  expected  to  help  the  stricken  families  in  their  suits  against  the 
Trust,  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  In  accordance  with  this  determination,  a  dis- 
patch was  sent  to  Treador  early  the  next  morning.  His  message  caused  the 
wrath  and  ire  of  the  Coal  King  to  rise  considerably,  but  there  was  no  remedy 
for  the  situation.  The  assistant  lawyer  had  the  facts,  and  could  make  them 
known  to  the  authorities  whenever  the  time  came,  and  Treador  knew  well 
that  such  an  exposition  meant  his  utter  ruin,  and  possibly  that  of  the  trust. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Wayneville,  Lawrence  went  directly  to  the  local  su- 
perintendent's office,  and  gathered  all  the  information  possible,  along  with 
the  list  of  the  bereaved  families.  He  then  expressed  his  personal  opinion  of 
the  occurrence:  "I  am  done  with  such  a  set  of  heard-hearted,  brutal  and 
treacherous  men.  From  this  day  my  connection  with  Treador  and  his  partners 
is  an  item  of  history.  I  intend  visiting  these  poor  people,  and  do  all  in  my 
power  to  compel  this  dastardly  crowd  of  gold-seekers  to  make  a  just  retribu- 
tion for  all  the  grief  and  trouble  they  have  caused  them."  And  with  this  he 
turned  on  his  heel,  and  walked  out  of  the  office. 
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After  leaving  his  suit-ease  at  the  Wayneville  Inn,  the  only  hotel  that  the 
town  could  boast  of,  he  commenced  to  visit  the  families  of  the  deceased  miners. 

The  scenes  of  grief  and  woe  that  beseiged  him  on  all  sides  were  enough 
to  melt  the  heart  of  any  person;  and  yet  to  think  that  there  existed  such  a 
monster  as  Treador.  He  was  more  like  a  vulture,  ready  with  "talon-like 
hands,"  to  grasp  money  out  of  the  hands  of  helpless  women  and  children,  than 
a  human  being.  The  tear-stained  faces  of  widowed  women,  the  sobbing  and 
cries  of  orphan  children,  met  his  gaze  in  all  directions.  Their  plights  were 
pitiable  indeed.  Deprived  of  the  family  bread-winner,  how  were  these  women 
and  children  to  exist?  Treador 's  sin  was  one  that  cried  to  high  heaven  for 
vengeance.  And  God,  all  knowing  and  wise,  realizing  the  justice  of  their  cries, 
raised  up  amongst  them  a  fearless  champion  in  the  person  of  Lawrence  Ben- 
der. Some  of  them  were  in  such  destitute  circumstances  as  not  to  be  able  to 
bear  the  expenses  of  an  inexpensive,  but  decent,  funeral.  He  gave  such  fami- 
lies all  the  financial  aid  that  was  necessary,  and  besides  warned  them  not  to 
listen  to  any  offers  of  the  Trust,  but  to  refuse  an  agreement  of  any  descrip- 
tion. Bender  also  informed  them  that  he  would  see  that  they  received  a  just 
amount,  even  if  he  had  to  carry  the  case  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
In  all  cases  excepting  one,  the  people  followed  his  advice,  the  one  exception 
receiving  the  paltry  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars. 

Bender  had  one  more  visit  to  make,  and  this  was  to  the  family  of  the  late 
foreman  of  the  mine.  Their  house  was  situated  a  short  distance  from  the  vil- 
lage. It  was  a  neat  two-story  cottage,  surrounded  by  a  fresh-looking  lawn, 
and  many  beautiful  flower-beds.  Lawrence  recognized  it  at  once  as  the  resi- 
dence of  some  home-loving  mother  and  daughter. 

His  gentle  knock  upon  the  door  was  answered  by  a  sweet  young  girl,  of 
probably  eighteen  summers.  Her  beautiful  auburn  hair,  fell  in  luxuriant 
curls  about  her  shoulders,  and  her  eyes  of  blue,  seemed  infinite  depths  of 
purity  and  innocence.  Her  rich  color  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  gar- 
ments of  deep  mourning  that  clothed  her  slender  figure.  The  young  man  was 
very  much  impressed  with  her  appearance,  and  for  some  unaccountable  rea- 
son, a  strange  feeling  possessed  him,  that  he  had  seen  her  face  somewhere  be- 
fore, or  at  least  one  very  much  like  it. 

"Won't  you  please  come  in?"  asked  the  girl  in  a  dulcet,  modest  voice. 

"Yes,  thank  you,"  replied  Lawrence.  "I  presume  that  you  are  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  mine-forman.  I  am  here,  not  as  the  agent  of  that  wealth-accu- 
mulating piece  of  machinery,  known  as  the  Pennsylvania  Amalgamated  Coal 
Trust,  but  on  the  contrary  I  am  here  with  the  one  thought  of  saving  you  and 
your  mother  from  further  harm,  at  the  hands  of  that  abominable  corporation. 

"First,  I  must  ask  you  not  to  receive  any  money  from  the  Trust,  nor  to 
sign  any  of  their  contracts  which  will,  besides  paying  you  a  small  sum  of 
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money,  release  them  from  any  further  damage  suits,  at  your  hands." 

"Well,  for  my  part  I  will  readily  agree,  and  I  know  that  mother  will  see 
the  virtue  of  your  words.  I  am  very  sorry  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  see 
her  today,  but  the  sud — ."  and  here  the  words  remained  in  her  throat;  a  chok- 
ing sob  escaped  her  lips,  and  large  tears  welled  up  in  her  blue  eyes. 

"Yes,  yes,"  hurriedly  assented  Lawrence,  his  voice  full  of  sympathy  and 
[tenderness,"  I  fully  understand;  please  do  not  go  on." 

The  girl  had  now  wiped  away  the  tears,  and  with  a  brave  little  expression 
on  her  wistful  countenance,  continued:  "But  I  must  finish.  The  sudden  death 
of  dear  father  was  too  much  for  her  strength,  and  she  is  confined  in  bed  today ; 
but  she  will  be  up  in  the  morning,  I  hope,  as  father's  funeral  will  take  place 
tomorrow  afternoon.    Would  it  be  too  inconvenient  for  you  to  call  then?" 

"Well,"  said  Bender,  rising  to  leave,  "I  will  be  happy  to  call  again  as 
you  so  kindly  requested.  And  please  do  not  be  afraid  to  call  on  me,  in  case 
my  services  can  be  of  any  value." 

"Thank  you,"  responded  the  girl.  "Mother  and  I  will  certainly  appre- 
preciate  your  kind  offer." 

As  she  passed  near  a  small  table,  on  her  way  to  usher  Bender  to  the  door, 
the  girl  picked  up  a  small  locket  and  chain.  Lawrence  noticed  the  action  and 
then  his  gaze  rested  upon  the  small  golden  object  in  her  hands.  He  was 
startled  to  discover  that  it  corresponded  accurately  with  the  one  he  pos- 
sessed. Engraved  in  old  English  letters  on  the  locket  was  the  name  Olivia. 
Again  Lawrence  surveyed  the  locket  and  name.  Then  his  glance  stole  to  the 
face  of  the  girl.  Yes,  at  last  he  knew  why  her  face  seemed  so  strangely  fa- 
miliar,— it  resembled  the  picture  in  his  locket.  His  heart  gave  a  great  leap. 
Could  it  be  true?  But  he  was  not  sure,  in  fact,  it  all  seemed  like  some  mys- 
terious dream.  He  decided  he  had  better  wait  till  the  next  day.  The  morrow 
might  prove  a  solution  of  his  unknown  past. 

"Good-bye  until  tomorrow  morning,"  spoke  the  girl.  "And,  by  the  way, 
I  have  been  so  absorbed  in  late  happenings  that  I  have  quite  forgotten  to  tell 
you  my  name.  It  is  Olivia,  and  that  reminds  me,  you  have  not  told  me  yours," 
she  finished. 

"Why,  yes,  I  myself  have  been  so  taken  up  with  this  affair  that  the 
thought  of  names  quite  escaped  my  attention.  However,  I  hope  that  you  will 
pardon  my  carelessness.  Lawrence  Bender  is  my  name,  and  I  am  from  Pitts- 
burg." 

The  two  young  people  shook  hands,  to  part  for  the  day,  one  to  return  to 
his  hotel,  and  revolve  in  his  mind  the  occurrences  of  the  past;  the  other 
to  minister  to  the  wants  of  her  grief-stricken  mother,  and  to  keep  faithful 
watch  near  her  dear  dead. 

Bender,  once  settled  in  his  room  at  the  hotel,  pondered  on  his  late  ex- 
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periences  with  all  the  force  of  his  mind.  It  was  possible  that  another  person 
might  possess  a  locket,  similar  in  minute  detail  to  his  own,  but  was  it  prob- 
able? And  then  the  fact  of  the  girl's  resemblance  to  the  picture  in  his  locket ! 
All  these  thoughts  and  many  others  whirled  through  his  head,  until  at  last, 
overcome  by  fatigue,  he  decided  to  retire  and  wait  for  the  morning,  when  he 
determined  to  discover  whether  or  not  his  theories  about  the  girl  and  locket 
were  correct. 

The  next  morning,  another  Christmas  day  dawned  upon  the  world. 
Though  nature  smiled,  her  smiles  of  warmth  and  sunshine  were  lost  in  the 
great  shadows  of  gloom  and  sadness  that  hovered  over  the  little  village  of 
Wayneville.  All  the  usual  evidence  of  happiness  and  gaiety  that  accompany 
this  great  festival  of  the  year  were  not  visible  in  the  slightest  degree,  but  in 
their  stead,  the  mournful  crepe  fluttered  in  the  strong  December  breeze,  plain- 
ly telling  the  story  of  death  and  calamity.  And  this  was  the  work  of  Hugh 
Treador  and  his  colleagues. 

Lawrence  arrived  at  Mrs.  DarreH's  home  about  nine  o'clock  and  was 
ushered  into  the  parlor  by  Olivia.  Bender  had  carried  his  own  locket  in  his 
coat  pocket,  purposely  to  display  it  at  the  psychological  moment.  Mrs.  Dar- 
rell  entered  the  room  with  visible  signs  of  her  recent  bereavement  on  her 
sweet,  tear-stained  face.  Bender  at  once  recognized  her  great  likeness  to  the 
picture  in  his  locket.  After  a  few  moments  of  conversation,  Lawrence  drew 
the  locket  from  his  pocket  and  watched  the  effect  of  it  on  his  mother's  face. 
Her  cheeks,  already  pale,  turned  deathly  white,  her  gaze  became  intently 
fastened  on  the  little  golden  locket,  then  in  a  faint,  tearful  whisper,  she  asked 
him  how  he  came  to  possess  it.  It  was  then  that  Lawrence  told  his  story. 
Before  he  finished,  the  woman  with  a  low  cry  of  long  pent-up  love,  threw 
her  arms  about  her  stalwart  young  son.  "My  long-lost  boy,"  were  the  only 
words  she  could  utter,  and  then  she  sank  with  a  contented  sigh  on  his  manly 
chest.  Olivia,  who  had  been  a  silent  witness  of  this  heart-stirring  scene,  now 
came  near,  and  Lawrence,  taking  her  in  his  strong  arms,  embraced  her  warm- 
ly.   "My  little  darling  sister,"  was  all  his  tongue  could  utter. 

After  his  mother  was  sufficiently  revived,  he  recited  the  story  of  his  life's 
adventures  since  his  abduction.  When  Lawrence  finished,  his  mother  told 
him  how  he  had  been  kidnapped  at  the  age  of  four  by  a  man  whom  the  Trust 
had  discharged  as  foreman  in  favor  of  his  father.  No  trace  was  ever  found  of 
this  criminal,  and  all  hope  of  ever  discovering  the  whereabouts  of  their  little 
son  were  abandoned. 

Lawrence  expressed  a  desire  to  see  his  father.  His  mother,  supported 
by  Olivia,  led  him  to  a  small  ante-chamber,  where  the  body  of  her  husband 
lay  cold  in  death. 
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"My  dear  father!"  murmured  Lawrence,  his  voice  shaking  with  emotion, 
and  then  he  reverently  kissed  the  forehead  of  his  dead  parent. 

The  mother,  son  and  daughter,  happy  in  the  possession  of  one  another,  but 
sharing  one  great  common  grief,  now  knelt  around  the  departed  man's  re- 
mains and  fervently  thanked  God  for  the  return  of  a  long-lost  boy;  and  de- 
voutly prayed  that  the  soul  of  him,  who  had  loved  them  unto  death  in  this 
world,  might  find  surcease  of  sorrow  and  trouble  in  that  haven  of  the  just. 

The  funeral  of  Mr.  Darrell  was  held  that  afternoon,  and  was  largely  at- 
tended, for  all  classes  of  people  knew  and  respected  him  for  what  he  had  al- 
ways been,  a  true  and  noble  example  of  a  Christian  gentleman. 

Lawrence,  true  to  his  promises,  prosecuted  the  Pennsylvania  Amalgamated 
Coal  Trust,  until  they  were  compelled  to  pay  out  over  six  million  dollars  in 
damage  suits  to  the  widows  and  children  of  the  deceased  miners.  He  pur- 
chased a  comfortable  home  in  Edgewood,  one  of  the  pretty  suburbs  of  Pitts- 
burg, and  to  this  home  he  brought  his  mother  and  sister.  He  is  now  recognized 
as  the  ablest  lawyer  in  the  city,  a  strong  advocate  of  justice,  and  the  cham- 
pion of  the  poor. 

©I}?  ijfllg  Kmtomtta 

A.  L.  M. 

Slowly  they  moved  along,  the  fleeing  three, 
Joseph,  the  Virgin  Mother  and  her  Child ; 
When  suddenly  their  cautious  ears  detect 
A  cracking  twig   .    .    .   some  one  pursues  them. 
The  Virgin's  face  is  muffled,  to  her  breast 
Closer   she   draws   her  treasure.     Joseph   urges 
The  beast,  and  tightly  grasps  his  staff.    In  vain, 
For  as  the  mother-bird  that  seeks  her  young, 
The  light  pursuer  speeds :  she  overtakes 
The  fugitives,  and,  kneeling  down  in  front 
Of  Mary,  holds  the  bridle,  and  exclaims: 
"Thou  art  a  mother:  let  me  tell  my  woe." 
The  Virgin  answers  with  a  smile,  "To  me, 
0  sister,  lay  thy  sorrow  bare."     "With  tears 
The  mourning  one  begins :    "King  Herod  bade 
The  mothers  of  Bethlehem  and  of  its  borders, 
Bring  to  a  courtyard  walled  about,  their  babes, 
Man-children,  two  years  old  and  less.     We  trooped, 
A  group  of  mothers  glad  and  proud,  the  babes 
Laughing   and   cooing,   mewling,   chattering, 
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Attired  in  Sabbath  smocks.     The  outer  gates 
Were  closed,  and  straightway  bloody  cut-throats'  entered. 
Some  seized  the  innocents  and  beat  their  heads 
Against  the  flags,  whilst  others  grasped  the  babes 
By  the  feet  and  tore  their  tender  forms  in  twain. 
We  threatened,  fought,  we  pleaded,  raved,  "0  spare 
Our  innocents !     If  there  be  any  fault 
'Tis  ours :  then  let  us  pay  the  penalty — 
0,  slay  the  mother,  since  you've  stolen  half 
Her  life  away!"    As  I  was  bundling  up 
My  darling  'neath  my  cloak  and  covering 
His  lips,  he,  yet  unskilled  in  man's  deceit, 
Did  cry  more  lustily.     A  soldier  wrenched 
The  infant  from  my  breast.    I  held  the  child, 
He  tugged  to  have  his  victim;  not  succeeding, 
He  plucked  his  sword  from  out  his  cloak  and  carved 
The  child  before  my  eyes.     I  knew  no  more, 
And  when  I  oped  my  eyes  I  looked  about 
For  him  among  the  scattered  limbs  and  flesh. 
'Tis  all  I  found  of  him,  and  might  bear  off 
With  me :  some  curls,  a  tiny  foot  and  finger." 
Here  she  unfurled  her  mantle,  then  continued : 
"They  say  some  wondrous  things  have  come  to  pass 
Since  he,  whom  thou  art  suckling,  saw  the  light: 
Some  say  he  is  the  Promised  One.     And  so 
I  hurried  thither.     Well  I  know  that  God 
Can  give  me  back  my  only  son;  He  is 
The  Lord  of  life  and  death.     Thou  knowest  not 
A  sonless  mother's  pang.     List  to  my  prayer, 
O,  blissful  one!"    The  sleeping  Christ  awakes, 
And  rising  on  His  mother's  lap,  His  head 
Against  her  face,  He  stretches  out  His  arms. 
And  lo !  His  hands  and  feet  seemed  bored  with  nails. 
On  Mary's  face,  so  placid  and  august, 
There  creep  the  shades  of  gloom,  a  sickly  pallor, 
A  look  of  agony  one  sees  at  death. 
"0,  Lady,"  cries  the  stranger,  "what  is  this? 
Art  thou  in  throes  of  heart  or  does  this  mean 
Some  future  anguish?"    But  no  answer  comes. 
The  Virgin  points  above ;  and  lo ! 
The  tearful  mother  hears  a  carolling 
Of  children's  voices,  and  she  spies  a  knot 
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Of  infants,  sucklings  some,  in  gladsome  mood, 
Waving  their  palms,  at  play  with  flowerets, 
Twining  in  garlands  roses  red  and  white. 
She  hears  their  silvery  laughter  ring  above. 
"I  see  him  with  the  others,"  she  exclaims. 
"He's  happy!"     Long  she  gazes  as  in  rapture, 
Until  a  cloud  shuts  out  the  babes  at  play; 
And,  when  she  looks  about  her,  Mary  still 
Is  clasping  to  her  breast  the  sleeping  Child. 
The  woman  glides  away,  her  heart  at  peace, 
And  tripping  lightly,  swift  she  homeward  hies. 


FRANK  L.  PROIIASKA,  '13. 


Socialism,  to  the  uninitiated,  is  a  mysterious  word.  In  its  commonly  ac- 
cepted sense,  it  means  that  doctrine  which  advocates  an  ethical,  religious  and 
political  revolution. 

Marx,  Engels,  Babel,  in  fact  all  the  generals  under  the  Red  Flag,  have 
openly  declared  that  it  is  a  revolution  against  our  present  civilization. 

There  does  not  exist  for  such  men  a  God  or  an  after-life.  This  doctrine 
is  only  too  evident  to  a  student  of  their  writings  and  to  one  who  is  familiar 
with  their  literature.  Their  religious  tenets  are  based  on  Materialism,  which 
is  nothing  more  than  Darwin 's  Theory  of  Evolution.  Indeed,  Engels  says : 
"Every  form  of  being  is  matter.  Beyond  nature  and  man,  nothing  exists." 
But  what  says  the  First  Socialist  who  stands  ready  to  welcome  them,  and  who 
for  his  rash  presumption  was  cast  "  'head-long  flaming  from  the  ethereal  sky' 
into  'adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire'?"  "Miserable  comforters  are  ye  all, 
but  come  ye  and  share  in  common  with  me." 

With  men  who  hold  there  is  no  God  there  can  be  no  moral  law  to  govern 
their  actions.  Of  course  they  have  a  code  of  honor, — there  is  honor  even 
among  thieves.  This  code  prevents  in  a  measure  the  outward  spread  of  their 
free-love  and  other  practices,  but  inwardly  or  in  private  it  has  no  more  power 
of  restraining  them  than  brute  passion  in  the  irrational  brute.  Here  the 
Socialist  knocks  from  its  lofty  pedestal  the  moral  law.  He  would  rear  a  new 
monument.  Let  us  look  at  the  material  out  of  which  it  is  to  be  made.  First  of 
all,  will  it  stand  in  a  state  which  would  be  the  prototype  of  that  pandemonium 
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prepared  by  eternal  justice  "for  those  rebellious,"  or  will  it  tower  in  a  do- 
main of  peace  which  might  exist  as  the  model  of  that  "wilderness  of  sweets" 
where  "they  eat,  they  drink,  and  in  communion  sweet,  quaff  immortality 
and  joy?" 

Mr.  Clarence  M.  Meily  says  in  his  "Puritanism":  "Freed  from  the 
privation  of  millenniums  of  unrequited  toil,  with  the  wealth  and  wonders  of 
the  world  at  his  command,  it  is  fairly  certain  that  the  emancipated  working 
class,  still  wan  from  its  centuries  of  service  and  sacrifice,  will  take  great  joy 
in  repudiating,  finally  and  forever,  the  fallacies  and  aberrations  of  asceticism. 
.  Not  the  denial  of  life,  but  the  laudation  and  triumph  of  life,  will 
be  the  key-note  of  the  new  ethics.  The  lusts  of  the  flesh,  the  lusts  of  the  eye, 
the  pride  of  life,  will  become  sacred  formulas,  holy  and  pure  in  the  light  of  the 
perfect  development  of  the  whole  man,  and  of  all  men,  to  which  the  race  will 
dedicate  itself." 

Such  is  the  ethical  propaganda  of  Socialism  as  set  forth  by  one  of  its 
followers.  It  is  a  good  pen-picture  of  the  morality  which  will  obtain  if  this 
pernicious  sect  be  successful.  "The  working  class  will  take  great  joy  in  re- 
pudiating asceticism."  Certainly  it  will.  If  Socialism  does  away  with  re- 
ligion, what  compunction  will  a  workingman  feel  in  sitting  down  and  drawing 
on  his  pipe  for  hours  when  he  ought  to  be  working?  There  will  be  no 
"ascetic"  rules  to  govern  and  regulate  his  conscience.  He  will  be  "free!" 
Socialism  proposes  to  give  the  workingman  all  the  chances  in  the  world  to 
loaf,  and  so  bids  him  raise  his  oppressed  form  from  before  the  approaching 
Juggernaut,  the  capitalist,  and  resist  its  encroachment,  by  removing  the  cause 
of  his  oppression  and  by  asserting  his  independence  and  right  not  to  sacri- 
fice, his  life  in  reverence  to  another. 

Hence,  Socialism  is  a  friend  of  the  workingman.  Is  it?  So  it  appears. 
Why,  see  what  it  is  doing  for  him !  It  would  let  him  share  equally  with  his 
millionaire  master,  it  would  take  from  his  shoulders  the  cares  and  worries  of 
supporting  a  family. 

Let  it  be  understood  at  this  point  that  the  laborers  in  this  country  are 
not  the  deluded  fools  the  Socialist  is  trying  to  make  them.  On  the  whole,  our 
working  class  is  intelligent  and  industrious,  contented  if  its  wage  allows  the 
support  of  a  family  and  a  little  surplus,  discontented  if  it  barely  permits  of 
the  necessities  of  life. 

Now,  since  Socialism  deals  mainly  with  the  laboring  class,  it  finds  favor 
with  the  latter  type.  These  discontented  working-people  eagerly  grasp  every 
straw  held  out  to  them  in  the  hope  of  lifting  themselves  a  few  steps  higher. 
And  that  straw  is  the  equal  division  of  wealth!  Can  any  one  be  so  wanting  in 
circumspection  as  not  to  see  through  the  thin  disguise  of  this  wild  dream? 
Socialism  would  destroy  the  very  wealth  it  seeks  to  divide.     How?    By  first 
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destroying  the  sources  of  that  wealth — industry  and  frugality.  If  a  working- 
man  sees  that  whether  he  works  or  not  he  will  always  have  as  much  as  his 
neighbor,  and  that  whether  he  saves  or  not,  he  will  be  allowed  no  more  than 
he,  you  have  this  inevitable  result.  Nobody  will  want  to  work  since  it  is  for- 
bidden to  have  more  than  the  common  allotment.  But  whither  will  all  this 
money  go  that  is  equally  divided?  Back  into  the  hands  of  a  scheming  Social- 
ist eventually,  and  then  the  campaign  for  Socialism  will  begin  all  over  again. 

The  family  of  the  workingman  is  a  large  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  a 
discussion  of  this  great  problem.  Does  the  Socialist  seek  to  destroy  the 
family?  Engels  says,  "Three  great  obstacles  block  the  path  of  social  reform: 
— private  property,  religion,  and  the  present  form  of  marriage."  The  first 
obstacle  we  have  touched  upon,  we  reserve  the  second,  and  will  take  up  the 
third : 

Marriage  is  a  permanent  union  between  a  man  and  a  woman.  The  result 
of  this  union  is  the  child,  and  the  whole  constitutes  the  family.  We  speak 
here  of  monogamic  marriage,  which  alone  conforms  to  nature  and  is  the  direct 
teaching  of  Christ.  The  Socialist  would  have  no  monogamic  marriage.  There 
must  be  room  for  the  full  play  of  the  baser  passions,  and  to  attain  this  end,  he 
institutes  the  principle  of  free-love.  A  monogamic  marriage  would  be  an  ab- 
surdity under  these  conditions.  Here  we  have  a  union  founded  solely  on 
mutual  affection  and  terminable  at  will.  I  quote  almost  verbatim  Morris  and 
Bax  from  their  "Socialism,  Its  Growth  and  Outcome."  They  say  that  a  new 
development  of  the  family  would  be  the  outgrowth.  Any  sane  person  admits 
that,  but  what  about  the  child  ?  Socialists  say  they  are  trying  to  abolish  pros- 
titution. I  assert  that  they  are  creating  a  system  of  prostitution  which  for 
shamelessness  and  open  impurity  surpasses  Rome  in  her  decline.  Free-love ; — 
Family! — Incongruity  and  repugnance! 

The  claim  is  made  that  the  children  will  be  under  the  State,  properly 
cared  for  and  educated.  They  will  be  public  charges,  therefore,  knowing 
neither  father  nor  mother.  Since  they  will  not  be  the  offspring  of  a  pure  and 
holy  love,  but  merely  of  unbridled  passion,  what  can  be  expected  of  them? 
They  would  be  demoralized  from  infanthood,  and  when  the  time  came  for  them 
to  attend  school  they  would  be  taught,  not  the  lofty  ideals  and  honorable 
principles  of  Christianity,  but  the  base  tenets  of  Socialism,  that  there  is  no 
God,  no  soul,  no  creation,  and  that  their  only  chastity  is  in  keeping  free  from 
disgraceful  skin  diseases.  Such  is  the  education  of  the  child  as  the  Socialist 
would  have  it.  Spalding  says,  "The  end  of  education  is  the  formation  ot 
character ;  character  rests  on  the  bases  of  morality,  and  morality,  if  it1  have 
life  and  vigor,  is  interfused  with  religion.  Hence,  religion,  morality  and  edu- 
cation are  a  trinity." 

What  bright  prospects  are  these  for  the  future  of  our  country!     With 
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godless  men  at  the  helm,  our  democracy  must  perforce  be  godless,  and  then 
the  Christian  home — that  cradle  of  honor  and  manhood,  that  shrine  where  are 
laid  offerings  of  purity  and  loyalty  falls — 

".      .      .      .     struggling  in  the  storms  of  fate, 
And  greatly  falling  with  a  falling  state." 

And  the  Catholic  Church,  that  power  which  lifted  the  family  from  the 
Avell  of  pagan  darkness  into  Christian  light,  that  power  which  freed  woman 
from  her  yoke  of  slavery,  that  power  must  meet  and  put  to  route  the  disgrace- 
ful teachings  of  Socialism.  The  white  banner  of  purity  and  faith  must  triumph 
over  the  mud-stained  flag  of  lust  and  unbelief.  The  family,  the  home,  must 
continue  to  be  Christian  ideals. 

The  enemy  is  mighty  and  strong.  In  order  to  plunder  the  home  of  all  it 
holds  dear,  it  attacks  its  protector,  religion. 

Emile  Vandervelde,  the  Socialist  member  of  the  Belgian  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  says,  "Can  a  sincere  believer  follow  the  church's  teachings  and  yet 
be  a  Socialist?  We  are  bound  to  admit  that,  both  in  philosophy  and  politics, 
there  must  be  war  between  Socialism  and  the  church."  Indeed,  there  must. 
Socialism  demands  equality  of  rights;  the  church  has  always  taught  the  de- 
pendence of  the  wife  on  the  husband,  of  the  child  on  the  parents,  of  the  in- 
ferior on  the  superior.  "What  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  as- 
sunder,"  is  a  text  from  the  Church  of  God.  "Man  should  be  free  to  dispose 
of  the  strongest  instinct  of  his  nature,  as  of  every  other  instinct,"  says  Bebel. 
The  Bible  teaches  us  to  give  bread  to  the  hungry ;  Socialism  teaches  the  hun- 
gry to  seize  the  bread,  and  by  force  if  necessary.  The  Bible  makes  it  a  sin  to 
covet ;  Communism  makes  covetousness  a  new  virtue.  Blasphemy  spells  ana- 
thema, and  is  a  crime  in  the  one  true  church.  Not  only  do  the  Socialists 
blaspheme  God,  but  in  their  official  writings  they  are  openly  profane.  Evi- 
dently, therefore,  only  those  who  have  no  God,  no  fear  of  an  after-life,  can 
consistently  be  Socialists. 

Socialism  forever  attacks  the  virginal  purity  of  our  church.  It  seems  to 
know  that  truly  she  is  its  greatest,  the  one  antagonist.  But  what  lies',  what 
calumnies,  are  hurled  against  her  that  history  and  experience  prove  un- 
founded ! 

Here  are  a  few  statistics  that  shatter  the  contention  of  the  Socialists  that 
their  creed  furnishes  a  substitute  for  religion.  In  Germany  crime  has  in- 
creased in  rapid  proportion  to  the  spread  of  Socialism.  In  Berlin,  where  the 
Socialistic  vote  had  an  increase  of  from  34  per  cent,  to  66  per  cent,  in  about 
twenty-five  years,  criminality  rose  from  1,216  to  1,522.  In  the  German  em- 
pire, according  as  the  Socialistic  vote  increased,  crime  mounted  steadily  until 
it  reached  20  per  cent.  And  yet,  according  to  the  German  Socialists,  crime 
decreases  as  Socialism  spreads, 
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As  a  background  for  the  assertion  that  Socialism  is  a  substitute  for  re- 
ligion, it  is  maintained  that  the  church  is  allied  with  capital,  and  is  a  foe  of 
the  workingman.  This  cannot  pass.  The  church  and  Socialism  go  hand  in 
hand  for  the  betterment  of  the  laborer's  conditions  and  the  elimination  of  cor- 
ruption. But  they  are  not  hand  in  hand  in  the  means  of  attaining  these  ends. 
In  this  respect  they  diverge,  and  the  divergence  extends  into  infinity. 

Foe  of  the  workingman!  The  church  has  been  to  him  "the  holiest  thing 
alive" — a  mother.  From  her  seat  in  the  Vatican,  she  has  called  upon  rulers 
and  governments  to  befriend  him.  In  her  heart  is  securely  locked  the  honest 
workingman.  She  is  at  his  bed-side  in  sickness.  She  is  his  solace  in  sorrow. 
In  all  misfortunes  she  comforts  him.  Is  not  this  friendship?  Consider  the 
thousands  of  priests  and  sisters  in  these  our  United  States,  who,  in  order  to 
serve  the  workingman,  have  given  up  home  and  friends  and  country.  Yet 
the  "Call"  says:  "The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  allied  itself  with  capital- 
ism against  the  laboring  classes  and  the  poor."  Verily,  "Be  thou  as  chaste 
as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt  not  escape  calumny." 

A  Socialist,  were  he  to  read  this  essay,  would  at  once  deny  everything 
said  herein.  We  would  most  probably  uphold  religion  and  the  indissolubility 
of  the  marriage  tie.  But  because  "de  facto"  he  is  a  Socialist,  he  must  take 
the  consequences.  We  give  only  what  the  leaders  of  Socialism  defend,  and 
hence  every  Socialist  lends  his  moral  support  to  the  immortal  teachings  of  the 
sect.  They  will  all,  however,  be  agreed  on  one  point — Socialism  stands  for  the 
equal  division  of  wealth. 

The  trusts  are  cried  down  by  this  sect.  They  are,  we  admit,  the  curse  of 
this  fair  land  of  ours.  But  the  Socialists,  the  very  ones  who  cry  them  down, 
themselves  advocate  the  most  gigantic  trust  that  ever  disgraced  the  human 
race.  In  the  Socialistic  state  everything  would  be  owned,  controlled  and 
managed  by  the  government.  What,  then,  would  become  of  liberty?  Personal 
liberty  would  be  as  impossible  under  this  regime  as  pure  Christian  morality. 
The  majority  rule  would  be  an  inevitable  result,  and  we  would  become  the 
easy  prey  of  a  band  of  scheeming  money-makers. 

Private  property  is  one  of  the  obstacles  that  block  social  reform,  says 
Engels.  Now,  let  us  suppose  that  there  has  lately  been  an  equal  distribution 
of  wealth.  Tomorrow  we  will  find  some  saving  today's  allotment — and  next 
week  one  would  have  much  more  than  another,  who  squanders  his  allowance. 
In  a  short  time  the  old  order  would  be  repeated  and  a  cycle  of  years  would 
bring  another  attempted  social  reform. 

The  system  Socialism  proposes  for  equal  division  is  not  only  extremely 
absurd,  but  impractical.  What  man  who  has  honestly  acquired  wealth  would 
pool  his  money  bags  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  and  thereafter  share  equally 
with  them  ?    Most  probably  he  would  wear  a  badge  of  distinction — and  equal- 
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ity,  therefore,  vanishes.  "Kotation  in  labor"  is  proposed  for  satisfactory 
equal  distribution.  This  is  all  very  agreeable  and  practicable  to  be  sure! 
Today  I  am  a  doctor,  tomorrow  a  street-cleaner,  next  week  a  tailor,  the  day 
after  a  mayor,  or  a  sheriff.  Of  course,  there  is  no  question  of  consulting  in- 
dividual tastes.  All  are  equal  socially,  why  not  intellectually?  A  propel 
definition  of  ownership  ought  to  show  at  once  the  impossibility  of  Socialism. 
It  is  "the  right  to  possess  a  thing  securely  and  to  exclude  others  from  its  use." 
Socialism  cannot  have  public  ownership,  because  ownership  presupposes  the 
right  to  exclude,  and  whom  might  Socialism  exclude,  since  the  members  are 
supposed  to  be  equal. 

Not  only  does  Socialism  hold  that  capital  is  robbery, — but  that  there  must 
ever  be,  between  the  capitalist  and  the  laborer,  "war  to  the  knife."  But 
Socialism  is  the  robber.  It  makes  legalized  theft  one  of  the  pillars  to  uphold 
its  system.  It  would  tear  open  the  pockets  of  the  rich  to  fill  the  pockets  of 
the  poor.  Socialism  is  hurting  labor  instead  of  aiding  it.  We  all  want  to  see 
the  laborer's  conditions  bettered,  and  the .  capitalist  shown  the  error  of  his 
way,  but  our  hands  are  tied.  And  by  what?  Merely  by  the  system  Socialism 
advocates.  Its  methods  are  wrong,  and  no  honest  man  would  follow  them. 
The  end  can  never  justify  the  means.  The  capitalist  must  be  deprived  of  his 
power  to  crush  without  being  robbed.  But  why  is  capital  said  to  be  robbery? 
Is  it  because  it  does  not  let  the  laborer  put  his  own  work  on  the  market?  Is  it 
because  it  standardizes  the  wage?  This  is  not  robbery.  It  is  labor  saved  and 
materialized.  The  trusts  are  the  children  of  capital.  They  seek  a  world  mar- 
ket. They  can  afford  to  pay  honest  wages.  As  to  the  enmity  between  capital 
and  labor,  suffice  it  to  say  that  neither  can  do  without  the  other ;  their 
interests  are  mutual. 

Socialism  advocates  a  political  revolution,  say  the  leading  Socialists : 

"For  forms  of  government,  let  fools  contest, 
"Whatever  is  best  administered,  is  best." 

Revolution  in  everything,  is  the  slogan  of  the  Socialists.  By  revolution, 
every  boon  is  obtained ;  liberty  and  happiness  emanate  from  its  essence,  say 
they.  Pause  over  Nero's  revolution  that  destroyed  Rome;  over  Cromwell's 
that  deluged  England  with  blood;  over  Napoleon's  that  debased  France  in  the 
eyes  of  all  the  world.  That  revolution  brought  about  the  death  of  slavery  and 
feudalism  is  another  claim.  "False  as  dices  oaths."  Christianity  was  the 
direct  cause  of  the  abolition  of  feudalism  and  slavery.  To  its  ideals  can  safely 
be  attributed  the  total  elimination  of  all  that  made  for  oppression.  Whatever 
came  within  its  softening  radius  was  subdued  by  its  light. 

However,  let  us  peep  at  the  things  in  store  for  us  if  the  Socialist  carries 
the  day. 

There  must  be  no  doubt  that  the  Socialists  would  overthrow  the  state. 
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We  mean  here  by  state,  our  government  as  it  now  exists.  They  claim  that 
before  there  were  class  distinctions,  there  was  no  state — true.  And  after  class 
distinctions  are  abolished  there  will  be  no  state — true.  Marx  and  Engels  in 
the  Manifesto  say,  "Political  power,  properly  so-called,  is  merely  the  organ- 
ized power  of  one  class  for  oppressing  the  other." 

Since  such  an  optimistic  view  is  taken  of  government,  what  will  be  sub- 
stituted by  the  Socialists  in  its  place? 

Something  like  the  rotation  in  labor, — rotation  in  office.  Every  one  is 
promised  a  turn  at  ruling  in  some  capacity  or  other.  Think  of  the  stupendous 
number  of  souls  who  must  shake  off  this  mortal  coil  in  bitter  disappointment 
and  wend  their  way  hence  without  having  held  an  office. 

Another  proposed  substitution  is  a  Board  of  Supervisors,  not  governors, 
mark  well,  because  there  is  no  government.  These  supervisors  will  have  no 
authority  over  the  people,  but  only  over  things  to  be  administered.  They  will 
have  no  authority  over  the  people.  But  we  had  almost  forgotten  that  there 
will  be  no  crime  in  the  Socialistic  state.  "When  each  owns  all,  no  one  steals; 
when  all  are  brothers,  no  one  wrangles;  when  everyone  has  all  he  can  drink, 
no  one  gets  drunk ;  when  all  are  bosses,  every  man  obeys ;  when  every  appe- 
tite is  satisfied,  all  men  are  angels." 

Still  another  form  of  administration  is  advanced.  It  is  that  of  superin- 
tendency,  very  much  akin  to  the  Supervisory  Board.  Superintendents  would 
regulate  production  and  exchange.  Here  a  difficulty  presents  itself.  How 
would  these  superintendents  be  elected?  They  could  not  be  chosen  for  intel- 
lectual superiority,  because  there  is  no  superiority  of  any  kind.  Certainly 
they  could  not  be  chosen  for  popularity — for  all  are  equal.  However,  it  is 
best  to  waive  this  inconsistency. 

The  Socialist  stares  straight  ahead  with  his  eye  on  future  bliss — not  the 
future  spiritual  bliss  of  Christianity,  but  the  bliss  of  sensual  gratification.  To 
the  question  of  barriers  no  heed  is  paid.  Ask  what  will  become  of  religion, 
the  family,  the  state,  the  answer  comes  dreamily,  "We  don't  know."  No,  they 
do  not  know,  and  neither  do  we.  We  surmise,  and  from  what  has  gone  before, 
we  draw  conclusions.  But  the  Socialist  is  either  stubborn  or  is  wanting  in 
common  sense.  He  must  certainly  see  the  unfeasibility  of  the  plan,  which  is 
as  old  almost  as  civilization  itself.  His  common  sense  ought  to  tell  him  that  it 
cannot  revolutionize  the  whole  world.  Because  in  order  that  Socialism  suc- 
ceed, it  must  embrace  this  whole  sphere.  Otherwise  capitalists  would  flee  to 
another  country,  where  private  property  is  still  in  vogue. 

All  of  which  brings  out  the  absurdities  of  Socialism.  But  why,  if  it  is  so 
absurd,  does  it  number  thousands  among  its  followers?  As  we  said  in  the 
first  part  of  this  essay,  the  name  has  a  great  attraction.  But  "what's  in  a 
name?"    In  this  case  there  is  truly  nothing.     The  scheme  is  so  ideal  and  in- 
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tangible  that  it  can  neither  exist  clearly  in  the  mind  nor  practically  in  the 
world. 

This  is  what  Ben  S.  Henry  says  of  Socialism.  Mr.  Henry  has  resigned  his 
position  as  business  manager  of  the  "Citizen,"  a  Socialist  paper:  "The  longer 
I  stayed,  the  more  disgusted  I  became  with  the  delusion  and  the  inconsistency 
of  Socialism  as  I  beheld  it.  I  resolved  to  follow  my  conscience  and  to  get  out 
of  this  deluded  rut,  and  to  do  so  at  once,  lest  I  might  get  so  filled  with  the 
'dope"  and  become,  like  an  opium  fiend,  unable  to  leave  its  dreamy  atmos- 
phere of  self-hypnotism,  making  oneself  believe  the  impossible  and  imprac- 
ticable." I  would  like  to  quote  more  of  Mr.  Henry's  repudiation,  but  space 
forbids.  However,  this  is  precisely  what  Socialism  is  doing — making  fools  of 
its  adherents. 

Socialist  literature  is  scattered  broadcast  and  has  a  deadly  influence  on 
the  minds  of  children.  Wild,  Utopian  dreams  so  enthuse  these  precocious 
youngsters  that  they  grow  up  in  the  hope  of  some  day  being  able  to  cast  off 
restraint,  both  natural  and  moral.  Hence,  it  remains  for  us  now  to  stem  the 
tide  of  this  literature,  not  with  dams  of  sand  by  procrastination,  but  with  dams 
of  concrete  by  immediate  action.  At  the  present  moment  there  are  in  America 
at  least  300  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  Socialist  publications.  When  we  of 
this  generation  awake  to  find  our  sons  and  daughters  enslaved  in  an  intellectual 
captivity,  such  as  has  never  before  sullied  the  human  race,  then  it  will  be  too 
late  to  act. 

Authorities  of  colleges  should  see  to  it  that  before  young  men  plunge  into 
the  eddies  and  currents  of  life,  they  know  well  the  difference  between  the  flag 
of  their  country  and  the  red  flag,  the  flag  of  danger,  the  flag  of  Socialism. 


fituptram 

THOMAS  J.  DIBBS,  '13. 

'Twas  on  an  Autumn  evening  fair, 
My  hard  day's  work  was  done- 

And  sitting  in  my  rocking  chair, 
Was'  gazing  on  the  sun. 

I  watched  him  set  behind  the  hill, 
His  rays  of  golden  light 

Did  linger  on  my  window-sill 
As  if  to  say  "Good  Night." 
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And  as  the  last  beam  sank  to  rest, 

My  weary  eye-lids  closed: 
My  head  was  bent  upon  my  breast; 

I  sat  there  still  and  dozed. 

I  dreamt  I  was  returning  home 

About  the  midnight  hour: 
Was  it  a  ghost  of  hellish  gnome — 

That  light  in  yon  church  tower? 

My  heart  was  brave,  my  limbs'  were  strong; 

What  caused  this  light  I'd  know: — 
Maybe  a  thief  was  doing  wrong, 

I  could  not  stay  below. 

With  leaps  and  bounds  and  heart  afire, 

I  climbed  the  bellfry  stairs, 
To  reach  the  room  my  one  desire, 

Where  hung  the  chimes  in  pairs. 

'Twas  locked,  that  door  of  massive  oak, 

To  batter  in  was  vain, 
No  noise,  nor  sound;  was  this  a  joke, 

Or  had  I  gone  insane? 

The  light  was  there,  'twas  plainly  seen, 

The  key-hole  let  it  through; 
And  yet  forsooth  what  could  it  mean? 

I  thought  what  I  would  do. 

And  through  the  key-hole  I  did  look; 

Ye  gods!  0,  what  a  sight! 
With  fear  and  fright  my  body  shook, 

I  screamed  with  all  my  might. 

I  saw  my  own  self-strangled  self 

A-hanging  from  a  hook, 
The  eyes  bulged  out,  the  face  one  welt — 

I  could  no  longer  look. 

It's  good  for  us  to  take  a  look 

Through  time  into  the  past, 
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And  see  ourselves  upon  the  hook 
Of  sin  and  sloth  hung  fast. 

And  see  ourselves  as  others  do — 

Our  thoughts,  our  deeds,  our  aims, 

Self-choked  by  pride  and  folly,  too, 
Noosed  tight  by  sinful  chains. 


(Unnai's  Sast  (Htjratmaa 

J.  P.  CHENEVERT,   '17. 

"Merry  Christmas!"  rang  through  the  crisp  morning  air,  as  Mrs.  Leighton 
stepped  on  her  front  porch,  and  before  she  could  return  the  greeting,  Mrs. 
Nugent,  her  neighbor,  added,  "And  how  is  little  Carroll  this  morning?" 

"Carroll  will  never  be  well  again,"  replied  Mrs.  Leighton.  "I  can  hard- 
ly bear  the  sight  of  the  poor  boy,  doomed  to  hobble  along  on  crutches,  or  to 
lie  day  after  day  in  his  wheeling  chair.  Merry  Christmas !  Indeed,  Christmas 
is  the  saddest  day  in  the  year  to  me; — "  and  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands 
to  hide  the  tears  that  came  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts  to  bear  her  misfortune 
cheerfully.  "For  several  years  I  just  tried  to  make  myself  love  the  poor  boy, 
and  just  as  he  had  wound  himself  about  my  heart,  God  has  sent  him  this  ter- 
rible affliction.  And,  oh !  that  I  had  not  by  my  neglect  brought  on  this  sad 
infirmity.  I  suffer,  but  it  is  for  Carroll's  sake,"  she  finally  added.  "I  have 
almost  given  up  being  sorrowful  for  my  own  sake.  I  am  so  wrapt  up  in  the 
child  at  present.  What  a  change  has  come  over  him  since  the  sad  accident  of 
a  year  ago.  He  was  then  a  strong,  wilful,  boisterous  boy,  and  now  he  is  full 
of  love  and  goodness.  "What  tenderness  and  devotion  for  others,  and  what 
self-denial  in  a  lad  of  his  years !  He  has  become  the  angel  of  our  home.  And 
as  to  his  future,  I  feel  that,  when  he  has  done  what  God  had  sent  him  for,  He 
will  take  him  to  Himself.  And  it  may  not  be  very  long  before  he  will  get 
tthe  reward  of  his  charity  and  long-suffering."  Here  she  broke  down  and 
wept  bitterly. 

Mrs.  Nugent,  who  had  listened  in  silence  to  the  sad  tale  of  woe,  now 
broke  in  with  a  voice  trembling  with  emotion.  "Christmas  day  may  not  be 
as  merry  as  of  old,  but  it  will  be  very  happy,  and  that  is  better,  and  very 
blessed,  and  that  is  better  yet.  I  see  too  clearly  what  Carroll  has  done  for  us 
all,  and  especially  for  my  own  children.  A  quarrel,  a  hot  word  is  almost  un- 
known in  the  neighborhood,  and  why?  Carroll  would  hear  it  and  it  would 
distress  him.     The  boys  have  learned  a  lesson  from  the  sweet  child.    And  as 
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for  me,  Mrs.  Leighton,  I  am  a  better  woman  every  day  for  Carroll's  sake.  He 
is  a  lesson  and  an  example  to  us  all." 

"I  was  wrong  in  taking  such  a  gloomy  view,"  added  Mrs.  Leighton  more 
cheerfully.  "I  will  try  not  to  repine,  but  ratber  to  rejoice  in  the  future.  This' 
Christmas  may,  after  all,  be  not  only  cheerful  but  even  merry." 

"Poor  mother!"  Mrs.  Nugent  mused  to  herself  as  she  left  the  porch  and 
returned  to  her  parlor.  "Christmas  will  scarcely  be  as  merry  as  in  years 
gone  by."  And  how  could  it  be  so?  Carroll,  who  once  brought  such  added 
joy  to  the  Christmas  celebration,  had  become  a  helpless  invalid.  He  had 
never  been  very  strong  in  body,  and  it  was  with  a  pang  of  terror  that  his 
mother  saw  him  just  a  year  ago  on  Christmas  eve  brought  home  a  helpless 
ci-ipple.  At  first  some  hope  was  entertained  that  he  would  recover  his  former 
health  and  strength,  that  he  would  outgrow  his  trouble ;  but  it  soon  came  to  be 
all  too  sure  that  no  physician  save  One  could  make  Carroll  strong  again.  His 
cheeks  and  lips,  once  as  red  as  holly-berries,  faded  to  faint  pink.  The  star- 
like eyes  lacked  their  usual  lustre;  his  once  beaming  face  was  drawn  with 
pain,  and  the  gay,  child-like  laugh,  that  had  been  like  a  chime  of  Christmas 
bells,  gave  place  to  a  smile,  touching,  tender  and  patient. 

Listen  to  the  bells,  the  Christmas  bells,  as  they  merrily  chime  out  their 
message  of  peace  and  happiness  from  the  steeple  of  the  distant  chapel.  It  is 
early  Christmas  morning.  In  the  stillness  of  the  dawn,  with  the  soft  snow 
falling  on  the  house-tops,  a  little  cripple  is  hobbling  along  the  road  on  his 
crutches.  It  is  Carroll,  dragging  his  little  sled  laden  with  flower-baskets  and 
holly  wreaths.  Suddenly  the  chug-chug  of  an  approaching  automobile  was 
heard  around  a  sharp  bend  in  the  road.  The  little  lad  stepped  hurriedly  aside, 
pulling  the  sled  after  him,  and  a  moment  later  a  large,  chocolate-colored  tour- 
ing car  burst  in  upon  the  view.  Snugly  wrapped  in  her  warm  furs,  Mrs. 
AVheeler  enjoyed  the  morning  ride,  breathing  the  exhilarating  frosty  air.  She 
had  noticed  with  interest  the  early  passerby,  but  upon  beholding  the  little 
cripple,  she  drew  a  sudden  breath,  and  called  to  her  husband,  who  was  driv- 
ing the  car,  to  stop. 

"Did  you  notice  that  little  boy  by  the  wayside,"  she  asked,  "he  looks 
just  like  our  little  Walter." 

Walter  Wheeler,  a  child  of  five  winters,  had  disappeared  suddenly  from 
his  parents'  home  on  Christmas  eve,  just  six  years  ago.  Searching  parties 
scoured  the  neighborhood  for  weeks  in  a  vain  attempt  to  find  the  boy,  dead 
or  alive.  Detectives  were  put  on  the  case ;  a  large  reward  was  offered  through 
the  newspapers,  but  all  in  vain;  no  clue  was  found.  All  hope  was  finally 
abandoned  of  ever  solving  the  mystery  of  this  sudden  disappearance.  Mrs. 
Wheeler  at  first  became  distracted,  and  it  was  feared  that  she  would  never 
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recover  from  the  shock.  Time  heals  many  a  wound,  but  her  furrowed  cheeks 
and  her  sad  eyes  were  unmistakable  signs  that  deep  scars  were  left  imprinted 
in  her  loving  heart.  Every  Christmas  brought  back  to  her  mind  the  one  great 
sorrow  of  her  life ;  and  Christmas  was  no  longer  the  merry  Christmas  of  yore, 
cheered  and  brightened  by  the  presence  of  her  darling. 

Carroll,  playfully  chug-chugging  in  front  of  his  sleigh,  soon  overtook  the 
big  car,  wondering  what  could  be  the  cause  of  the  delay.  Mr.  Wheeler  did  not 
leave  him  long  in  suspense. 

"What  brings  you  so  far  from  home,  my  little  man?  Do  you  not  live  in 
yonder  village?"    he  asked. 

"Yes,  sir,  I  do,"  replied  Carroll. 

"And  have  you  come  all  this  way  by  yourself?"  inquired  Miss  Wheeler. 
"You  look  very  delicate." 

"Oh!  I  can  get  along  first  rate,"  replied  the  boy,  with  a  little  tremor  of 
sadness  in  his  tone. 

"The  very  voice  of  Walter,"  whispered  the  bereaved  mother  to  her  hus- 
band. Then  turning  towards  the  lad  she  further  inquired:  "But  where  are 
you  going?" 

"I  am  going  to  the  chapel  you  see  there  on  the  hill,"  he  answered,  point- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  a  neat,  little  building  whose  steeple  and  gilt  cross 
were  barely  visible  above  the  snow-clad  cedars. 

"And  why  do  you  go  to  church  so  early,"  further  queried  the  lady,  now 
keenly  interested  in  the  crippled  boy  standing  before  her. 

"Well,  you  see,"  he  replied,  "this  is  Christmas  morning,  the  morning 
when  Christ  was  born  in  a  poor,  cold  cave  near  Bethlehem.  We  boys  and  girls 
of  the  neighborhoom  all  go  to  Holy  Communion  at  Mass  this  morning.  I  would 
not  miss  it  for  anything." 

Mrs.  Wheeler  had  been  so  busily  engaged  in  looking  the  little  fellow 
over  that  she  had  not  noticed  the  sled  he  was  dragging  along  with  its  load 
of  flower-baskets  and  holly-wreaths. 

"What  are  these  for?"  she  finally  asked. 

Carroll  blushed  slightly,  and  then  replied  in  a  voice  full  of  sympathy: 
"Mother  is  awfully  poor,  and  I  must  do  something  to  support  her." 

"But  you  are  too  small  and  delicate  to  do  that,"  broke  in  the  lady. 
"Oh,  no !    I  can  do  something.    I  make  these  little  flower-baskets  at  home 
by  the  fireside  and  sell  them  at  the  church  door.    The  folks  that  come  to  Mass 
on  Sundays  always  buy  some ; — and  I  expect  to  sell  all  these  today. 

Carroll  in  his  threadbare  overcoat  began  to  shiver,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  proceeding  on  his  way,  when  Mrs.  Wheeler  opened  the  door  of  her  auto  and 
beckoned  him  to  come  in,  saying : 

"Won't  you  ride  with  us  up  the  hill  to  the  chapel?" 
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Carroll  nodded  assent  and  took  his  seat  by  the  side  of  the  lady.  In  the 
meantime,  Mr.  Wheeler  had  placed  the  sled  and  its  burden  on  the  front  seat 
by  his  side.  Carroll,  covered  with  Mrs.  Wheeler's  wraps,  soon  began  to  feel 
more  comfortable,  and  while  the  automobile  gracefully  glided  up  and  down 
the  gentle  slopes  of  the  country  road,  Mrs.  Wheeler  turned  to  him  and  said: 

"Now,  tell  us  dear,  how  you  came  to  be  so  badly  crippled." 

The  boy  swallowed  hard,  as  if  something  had  suddenly  gotten  into  his 
throat.  His  large,  sympathetic  eyes  glistened  with  tears,  and  then  recovering 
himself,  he  began:  "It  was  a  year  ago  yesterday  that  I  had  a  sad  accident. 
Mother,  who  always  decorates  our  poor  home  at  Christmas-time,  sent  me  out 
to  the  woods  to  gather  some  holly-berries.  I  climbed  a  fine,  tree  and  broke 
off  some  of  the  finest  branches,  all  covered  with  red  berries.  Suddenly,  the 
branch  on  which  I  was  standing,  broke,  and  I  fell  to  the  ground.  The  next 
thing  I  knew  I  was  lying  on  a  cot  in  a  hospital.  Oh !  how  I  did  suffer !  But 
that  was  as  nothing  compared  with  the  sorrow  of  mamma."  Carroll  shifted 
his  position,  his  eyes  blinked  rapidly  for  a  few  seconds,  then  raising  his  hand, 
he  brushed  a  tear  that  stealthily  gathered  in  his  eyes.  "It  almost  broke  my 
heart  to  see  her  weeping  over  me.  She  always  blamed  herself  for  sending  me 
to  gather  that  holly."  And  then  turning  inquiringly  to  Mrs.  Wheeler,  he 
added:  "It  was  not  her  fault  that  the  branch  on  which  I  was  standing  broke, 
was  it?" 

The  lady  turned  her  face  away  from  the  child  for  a  moment  to  wipe  away 
a  tear  in  her  own  eyes,  and  then  stammered:  "No,  my  child,  no." 

Just  then  the  auto  pulled  up  near  the  little  chapel.  And,  as  Carroll,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  whole  congregation,  descended  from  the  car,  the  lady 
slipped  into  his  hand  a  bill,  saying:  "A  merry  Christmas  to  you,  and  may 
this  my  little  gift  to  you  and  to  your  mother,  help  to  make  this  Christmas 
happy  and  cheerful.     Tell  me,"  she  then  said,  "where  do  you  live?" 

"Just  opposite  the  market,"  Carroll  replied.  And  then  the  big  choco- 
late-colored car  started  off  and  was  soon  lost  to  view  in  the  distance. 

Carroll  had  not  yet  recovered  from  his  surprise,  when,  looking  at  the 
lady's  little  Christmas  gift,  he  opened  his  eyes  wide  on  being  told  by  the  by- 
standers that  it  was  a  hundred  dollar  bill. 

A  few  moments  later  the  church  bells  again  pealed  forth,  warning  the 
congregation  that  the  services  were  about  to  begin.  Carroll  had  already  en- 
tered the  chapel,  and  was  apparently  lost  in  contemplation  at  the  feet  of  the 
Infant  Christ.  With  wide,  open  eyes  he  gazed  at  the  scene  pictured  before 
him.  He  seemed  to  be  transported  to  the  lonely  hills  of  Judea,  and  to  listen 
with  the  shepherds  to  the  angels  who  heralded  the  birth  of  Christ,  singing: 

"Glory  to  God  on  high, 

And  peace  to  men  of  good  will." 
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And,  oh!  the  happy  moments  after  receiving  the  Christ  Child  in  his  heart! 
His  face  was  flushed  and  a  heavenly  radiance  shone  through  his  emaciated 
features.  So  absorbed  was  he,  that  when  the  solemn  moment  came  for  him  to 
sing  his  favorite  Christmas  hymn,  he  had  to  be  recalled  to  this  earth.  Then, 
with  the  deepest  feeling,  he  poured  forth  the  sweet  and  tender  melody: 

"0,  holy  night,  the  stars  are  brightly  shining, 
It  is  the  night  of  the  dear  Savior's  birth, 
Long  lay  the  world  in  sin  and  error  pining, 
Till  he  appeared,  and  the  world  saw  its  worth. 
We  sing  of  hope,  the  weary  world  rejoices, 
For  yonder  breaks  a  new  and  glorious  morn." 

The  air  throbbed  as  his  little  throat  thrilled  forth  the  notes.  The  little 
chap's  face  grew  tense:  great  beads  of  perspiration  stood  out  like  dew-drops 
on  his  pale  brow.  Then,  summoning  all  his  energy,  he  poured  forth  his  very 
soul  in  the  finale : 

"Fall  on  your  knees!  0  hear  the  angel  voices! 

O  night  divine !  0  night  when  Christ  was  born : — 

0  night,  0  night,  0  night  divine!" 

The  last  note  died  away  and  then  all  was  silent.  A  look  of  sweet  and 
tender  pathos  had  settled  upon  the  child's  face.  The  entire  congregation  was 
under  a  spell,  and  many  a  poor  mother  shed  silent  tears  as  she  thought  of  the 
little  singer's  misfortune.  The  Mass  over,  the  little  cripple  seized  his  crutch 
and  joined  the  folks  at  the  church  door.  To  his  great  surprise,  an  auction 
sale  was  there  in  progress.  The  little  flower-baskets  and  holly-wreaths  were 
being  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  by  an  improvised  and  self-constituted  auc- 
tioneer. A  handsome  sum  was  realized  and  handed  over  to  him  amid  the 
cheers  of  the  boys.  With  tears  of  gratitude  in  his  eyes,  he  turned  to  the  crowd 
about  him,  and  said : 

"Thank  you,  and  many  thanks."  Then  he  hastened  on  his  way  home, 
tarrying  just  long  enough  to  call  back :    "A  merry  Christmas  to  you  all !" 

The  morning  was  well  advanced  when  he  hobbled  through  the  streets  of 
the  village.  A  moment  later,  a  tiny  arm  stole  about  the  neck  of  Mrs.  Leigh- 
ton,  as  he  slipped  into  her  hand  the  gift  he  had  received  from  the  lady  in  the 
auto. 

"Here,  mamma,"  he  added,  "is  a  little  gift;  it  is  from "he  was  on  the 

point  of  saying:  "Mother,"  but  he  restrained  himself,  and  after  a  slight  hesi- 
tation, said:     "From  the  lady  in  black." 

Mrs.  Leighton  was  overcome  with  emotion.  It  now  struck  her  more  than 
ever  before  that  she  had  taken  too  gloomy  a  view  of  her  misfortune,  and  that 
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this  Christmas  was,  after  all,  not  only  merry,  but,  as  Mrs.  Nugent  had  ex- 
pressed it  happy  and  blessed. 

Carroll  now  was  brimming  over  with  happiness,  and  played  and  sang  all 
day.  He  was  especially  fond  of  repeating  the  words  of  the  chorus  which,  that 
morning  at  Mass,  had  entranced  the  congregation  at  the  little  chapel  on  the 
hill : 

"Fall  on -your  knees!  0  hear  the  angel  voices! 

O  night  divine,  0  night  when  Christ  was  born! — 

0  night,  0  night,  0  night  divine!" 

f  When  evening  came,  he  was  feverish.  Mrs.  Leighton  noticed  that  he 
took  but  a  scanty  supper,  without  any  relish,  and  inquired  if  he  were  sick. 

"No,  I  am  not  sick,"  he  replied,  "only  tired;  0!  so  tired,"  and  he  crept 
off  to  bed. 

It  was  very  near  midnight  when  Mrs.  Leighton  awoke  suddenly.  She 
thought  she  had  heard  some  unusual  noise.  She  listened,  and  her  anxious  ear 
caught  just  the  faintest  echo  of  a  moan.  She  hurried  to  Carroll's'  room.  There 
he  lay  on  the  spotless  white  bed :  his  big  blue  eyes  opened  widely,  were  staring 
listlessly  into  space :  his  cheeks  were  flushed  with  fever. 

Mrs.  Leighton,  bending  over  him,  cried  out  in  an  agony  of  grief:  "Car- 
roll, Carroll,  my  little  boy!" 

"I'm  all  right,  mamma,  only  so  tired,"  he  whispered.  The  tiny  frame 
chilled  by  the  morning's  exposure  was'  now  utterly  spent.  He  gasped.  His 
little  heart  fluttered  and  ceased  to  beat.    Carroll  was  dead. 

All  through  the  lonely  night,  Mrs.  Leighton,  heart-broken,  sat  by  the  bed- 
side. Early  the  next  morning,  a  touring  car  stopped  opposite  the  market.  A 
lady  in  black  alighted.  A  moment  later  she  entered  the  lowly  cottage,  where 
lived  Carroll,  the  little  cripple,  and  found  Mrs.  Leighton,  stunned  with  grief, 
still  seated  by  the  bed  of  the  dead  child.  Mrs.  Wheeler,  with  a  touch  of 
anxiety  in  her  voice,  could  not  help  remarking  aloud,  as  she  gazed  intently 
upon  the  relaxed  features  of  the  little  boy :  "He  looks  more  and  more  like  my 
little  Walter,  who  disappeared  just  six  years  ago." 

Mrs.  Leighton,  startled  at  this  unexpected  revelation,  arose,  and  looking 
her  visitor  square  in  the  face,  said:  "Six  years  ago,  I  found  this  little  child 
on  my  doorsteps  one  cold,  dreary,  winter  night.  He  seemed  lost  and  cried 
bitterly.  How  he  ever  came  to  this  neighborhood,  no  one  could  tell.  I  pitied 
the  poor  child  and  adopted  him  in  place  of  my  own  Carroll,  who  had  died  of 
consumption  a  short  time  before. 

"Sh!"  whispered  Mrs.  Wheeler,  falling  on  her  knees'  and  gazing  at  the 
pallid  face  before  her.  "See?  There  is  my  Walter.  Look!  He  is  smiling  on 
me  and  holding  out  his  little  hands.  'Don't  cry,  mamma,'  he  says.  'I  am 
happy,  Oh!  so  happy!'  " 
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Mrs.  Wheeler  leaned  forward  and  saw  before  her,  not  Carroll,  the  little 
cripple,  but  the  Carroll  with  cheeks  and  lips  as  red  as  holly-berries,  with  star- 
like eyes  and  child-like,  touching  and  tender  smile,  all  surrounded  by  a  radi- 
ance that  came  from  the  face  of  the  Christ  Child  Himself.  And  as  the  vision 
faded  away,  the  two  mothers  looked  at  one  another  and  instinctively  repeated 
together : 

"God  hath  given,  and  God  hath  taken  away, 

Blessed  forever  be  His  holy  name." 

Alms? 

L.  E.  DEL  RET. 

A  bud,  its  petals  pearly  white, 

With  odors  sweet  pervading  all  around, 
Some  fairy's  wand  had  ope'd  throughout  the  night; 

And  morn's  soft  beams  bright  jewels  on  it  found. 

A  rose  in  bloom  when  mid-day's  silvery  beam 

O'er  its  frail  form  in  light  effulgent  fell; 
Its  velvet  folds  suffused  with  crimson  sheen, 

None  fairer  found  in  guarded  bower  or  dell. 

Its  glossy  folds  at  eventide  a-ground ; 

Its  virgin  lustre,  peerless  beauty — fled, 
Its  scent  in  grove  and  garden  lingers  round, — 

On  wings  of  death  its  sweet  existence  sped. 

E.  I.  P. 

Jesus  sleep,  my  little  darling ! 
For  beside  Thee  mother  smiling, 
Gazeth  gently  on  Thee  lying, 
In  Thy  cradle  peacefully. 

When  Thou  sleepest  not,  I  weeping, 
Ply  my  needle  softly  singing; 
While  my  heart  a  prayer  uplifting, 
Bids  Thee  slumber  tenderly. 
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®Ij?  g>tah  n  3\\tn  flattB 

BY  JACK  McGRATII,   '02. 
(Assistant  City  Editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal.) 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS. 

Padlock  Homestead — a  genuine  Sherlock  Holmes — has  been  trying  to  unravel  the 
various  incidents  that  led  to  the  stealing  of  the  Filter  Plans  of  a  Major  Laughstead. 
This  led  him  into  some  ludicrous  impasses  pithily  described  in  five  chapters,  the  climax 
being  reached  when  he  is  thrown  into  the  Ohio  River  sewed  up  in  a  stout  sack  with  a 
double  thickness  of  four-ply  hemp  twine.  The  waters  close  over  him,  and  in  these  con- 
cluding chapters  Mr.  McGrath  extricates  our  sleuth  in  a  marvelous  manner  from  his 
watery  grave. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Double  tut,"  exclaimed  Padlock  Homestead. 

Tuts  always  come  in  pairs. 

He  was  very  much  provoked  to  find  himself  at  the  bottom  of  the  Ohio 
River,  gagged,  bound  hand  and  foot  and  sewed  up  in  a  heavy  sack. 

Under  the  circumstances  his  peevishness  is  excusable. 

"They  think  they  have  me  bagged.  But  I  will  get  out  somehow,"  he 
soliloquized.  "Those  stolen  filter  plans  must  be  recovered  and  those  criminals 
brought  to  justice,  or  my  reputation  will  be  ruined.  That  would  never  do. 
And  besides,  I  might  be  drowned." 

Padlock's  ability  to  imitate  is  well-known.  He  can  mimic  anything  from 
an  Egyptian  mummy  to  an  up-to-date  Fourth  street  "dead  one."  After  think- 
ing a  few  minutes,  he  struck  upon  a  plan,  but  not  with  much  force. 

Calling  his  remarkable  power  into  play,  he  made  a  noise  like  a  mouse. 

A  monster  cat-fish,  finning  idly  by,  pondering  on  the  sadness  of  life  in 
general,  and  wondering  what  he  would  give  the  little  kitten  fish  for  Christmas, 
heard  the  sound  and  paused  in  his  mad  career. 

A  second  time  the  unmistakable  squeak  of  a  mouse  was  heard,  and,  locat- 
ing the  whereabouts  from  whence  issued  the  aforementioned  squeak,  he  made 
a  vicious  lunge  at  the  sack,  tearing  off  the  top  in  one  fell  swoop. 

Padlock  rose  slowly  and  with  dignity  to  the  surface.  His  first  thought 
was  to  take  a  deep  breath  of  air.  This  done,  he  treaded  water  until  he  reached 
a  jagged  stone,  with  which  the  ropes  binding  his  arms  were  fretted  in  twain. 
He  then  untied  the  cords  around  his  feet. 

He  was  still  gagged,  however,  so  he  coughed  it  up. 

Looking  cautiously  about  him,  he  discovered  that  he  was  in  a  dripping 
state,  and  also  on  the  border  of  Indiana  and  Kentucky. 

'Still  they  say  Kentucky  is  going  dry,"  he  muttered.  It  was  plain  to  see 
that  he  was  in  a  sarcastic  mood. 
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When  Padlock  reached  the  shore  he  repaired  immediately  for  repairs. 
After  changing  his  disguise  and  damp  socks  he  went  to  the  nearest  confec- 
tionery store  and  bought  a  sack  of  pop-corn,  then  immediately  resumed  his 
chase. 

In  a  round-about  way  he  approached  the  house  where  his  deductive  mind 
told  him  the  confederates  would  hold  a  meeting  to  discuss  a  disposition  of  the 
plans.  A  light  was  burning  in  the  second  serial.  Climbing  quickly  up  the  side 
of  the  wall,  he  climbed  on  the  roof.  Drawing  a  keen  saw  from  his  inside  pocket 
he  affected  an  entrance. 

His  trained  ear  caught  the  sound  of  voices  below,  although  the  other  de- 
tected nothing.  Two  of  the  voices  he  recognized.  Taking  out  his  X-ray  he 
placed  it  against  the  flooring,  and  could  plainly  see  all  that  was  going  on  in 
the  room  below.    His  suspicions  were  confirmed. 

Gluing  his  ear  to  the  floor  with  the  best  quality  of  glue,  he  listened  in- 
tently. 

"The  thing  to  do  now,"  spoke  a  voice,  "is  to  take  the  plans  out  on  Second 
street,  between  York  and  Breckinridge,  and  place  them  in  any  one  of  the  many 
holes  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  We  should  have  thought  of  that  before,  for 
they  will  be  safer  from  disturbance  there  than  any  other  place. 

"Now  that  we  have  put  Padlock  Homestead  out,  there  is  no  need  of  fear. 
Get  on  the  street  car  Colonel,  with  the  plans  held  boldly  under  your  arm,  and 
the  monopoly  in  drinking  water  is  ours." 

Hearing  a  door  creak,  Padlock  carefully  unglued  his  ear  and  climbed  out 
on  the  roof.  Some  one  left  the  house  with  a  package  under  his  arm.  Leaping 
to  the  ground,  Padlock  started  in  pursuit. 

He  had  followed  only  a  short  distance,  when  an  automobile  buzzed  around 
the  corner  without  a  sound,  and  struck  him  between  the  shoulders  and  the 
curbing.    He  was  hurled  high  in  the  air,  and  alighted  on  top  of  a  freight  train. 

When  he  regained  consciousness,  he  judged,  from  the  lack  of  smoke  and 
soot,  that  he  was  no  longer  in  Louisville.  It  then  dawned  on  him  that  he  was 
half  way  to  Cincinnati. 

Although  it  was  dark,  he  realized  his  destination,  because  the  car  on 
which  he  rode  was  loaded  with  sauer  kraut  and  limburger  cheese.  How  did 
be  know  it?    Aha,  gentle  reader,  that  is  Padlock's  secret. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Padlock's  surprise  at  finding  himself  on  the  top  of  a  fast-moving  freight 
train  bound  for  Cincinnati  can  better  be  imagined  than  surmised. 

The  appetizing  odor  of  the  sauer  kraut  and  limburger  cheese  in  the  car 
reminded  him  that  he  had  not  eaten  for  days.  The  looseness  in  his  trouser's 
band  warned  him  that  he  was  falling  off,  but  he  grasped  the  brake  in  time  to 
save  himself. 
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Padlock  readied  in  his  pocket  and  produced  a  time-table,  which  he 
consulted,  but  found  that  there  was  no  train  to  Louisville  for  some  hours.  By 
that  time  the  plans  would  be  hid  in  one  of  the  holes  on  Second  street,  and  it 
would  take  a  month  to  search  them  all. 

Horrors !  He  must  get  back  to  the  Falls  City  and  take  another  fall  out 
of  the  plotters. 

"Colonel  Sharken  should  have  gone  into  the  real  estate  business,"  he 
soliloquized,  "because  he  is  so  good  at  plotting. 

Padlock  laughed  softly  to  himself  and  stepped  to  the  rear  of  the  train. 
As  it  passed  under  a  bridge  he  made  a  flying  leap  and  caught  the  railing. 
Pulling  himself  up,  he  noticed  that  he  was  directly  above  the  track.  He  made 
a  note  of  this,  and  then  he  ate  some  pop-corn. 

A  large  object  loomed  up  a  short  distance  away  that  bore  the  appear- 
ance of  a  number  of  barn  doors  cast  indiscriminately  together.  To  gratify 
his  curiosity  he  approached  it. 

'The  question  is  solved,"  he  said  aloud  as  the  full  significance  of  his  find 
burst  upon  him.  "It  is  one  of  the  Wright  Brothers'  aeroplanes.  They  have 
evidently  moored  in  here  until  AVilbur  finishes  his  round  of  French  banquets 
and  Orville's  ribs  men.     How  thoughtful  of  them." 

Seating  him  in  the  watchercallit,  he  pulled  forward  the  thingumbob,  and 
the  machine  soared  gracefully  in  the  air.  After  circling  around  several  times 
to  get  his  bearings,  he  made  a  line  for  Louisville,  following  a  mud-dobber  on 
his  return  trip  to  the  filter  for  more  house-building  material. 

In  an  incredibly  short  time  he  was  above  the  city,  and  after  some  hesita- 
tion selected  the  Paul  Jones  building  to  alight  on.  He  pressed  the  down-but- 
ton and  the  aeroplane  responded  beautifully,  fluttering  a  few  inches  above 
the  roof  and  then  setting  gracefully  and  without  a  jar  or  even  a  vial. 

Making  a  parachute  of  his  coat,  he  reached  the  ground  in  safety,  and  went 
directly  to  his  lodgings  to  put  on  his  other  clean  shirt  and  change  his  disguise. 
After  a  quick  lunch  of  dill  pickles  and  lady  fingers,  he  picked  up  the  thread 
of  the  chase  and  put  the  spool  in  his  left  coatpocket. 

A  knock  on  the  door  was  heard,  and  at  his  brusque  "Come  in,"  Swatson 
entered.     No  salutations  were  exchanged,  because  both  wanted  boot. 

Swatson  plunged  right  into  his  story. 

"I  followed  your  instructions  and  shadowed  McDiddle  and  Reverend  Mr. 
Mowel.  They  learned  in  some  way  of  your  escape,  and  changed  their  inten- 
tion of  concealing  the  plans  on  Second  street.  I  was  unable  to  learn  what 
they  intended  doing,  but  they  arc  to  have  a  meeting  tonight.  I  will  be  in 
readiness  and  show  you  where  they  will  be." 

Swatson  turned  on  his  heels  and  Padlock  turned  on  the  electric  light. 

At  the  hour  appointed  the  pair  started  out  with   great  caution  and  a 
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six-shooter  apiece.  Arriving  at  the  meeting-place,  Padlock  cautioned  Swat- 
son  to  be  on  his  guard,  as  the  prey  would  no  doubt  be  prepared  for  a  sur- 
prise. 

"Did  you  notice  in  the  Evening  Post  that  the  filter  would  be  in  operation 
by  April  1st?  They  are  trying  to  fool  us.  Some  knot-head  has  let  the  secret 
of  the  stolen  filter  plans  out,  and  that  is  a  four-flush  of  the  administration. 
Only  one  man  can  say  when  the  filter  plans  will  be  completed,  and  that  man — 
modesty  forbids  me  to  name. 

"The  filter  can  never  be  completed  unless  the  plans  are  recovered,  and 
only  one  man  can  recover  them." 

Padlock's  inordinate  vanity  and  love  of  the  dramatic  caused  him  to  work 
up  the  climax,  and  the  last  words  were  spoken  in  a  loud  and  intensely  earnest 
tone.  As  he  spoke  the  last  words,  his  arms  were  pinioned  from  behind,  and  a 
handkerchief  was  stuffed  into  his  mouth.  He  was  led  struggling  into  the 
house. 

There  are  many  men  who  have  a  great  deal  of  fortitude.  Padlock  had 
fiftytude,  yet  at  the  sight  of  the  men  gathered  in  the  room  even  his  brave 
knees  became  uneasy. 

His  hands  were  securely  secured  with  a  pair  of  handcuffs  and  a  rope  was 
placed  about  his  neck. 

Without  a  word  the  other  end  was  thrown  over  a  beam  and  he  was  drawn 
four  feet  from  the  floor. 

The  men  then,  still  in  silence,  quietly  filed  out. 

Ah,  at  the  sight,  how  Padlock  longed  for  a  file ! 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

As  the  conspirators  filed  out  of  the  room,  leaving  Padlock  Homestead 
hanging  from  a  beam,  he  gurgled:  "You  think  you  have  me  up  in  the  air, 
don't  you?" 

A  mocking  laugh  was  the  only  response. 

As  the  footprints  died  away,  Padlock  thought  he  would  soon  be  follow- 
ing their  example.  Still,  his  sense  of  humor  did  not  desert  him,  and  he  tried 
to  figure  out  how  he  would  get  the  laugh  on  the  plotters. 

"What  a  lucky  circumstance,"  he  mused,  "that  I  had  diphtheria  when  a 
boy,  and  Dr.  Plucky  inserted  a  silver  tube  in  my  wind-pipe.  This  is  not  the 
most  uncomfortable  of  situations,  but  it  is  a  comfortable  thought  that  I  cannot 
choke  to  death. 

"The  thing  to  do  now  is  extricate  myself  and  resume  the  chase.  Those 
filter  plans  must  be  recovered." 

One  of  Padlock's  eccentricities  is  wearing  celluloid  collars,  one  at  a  time. 
It  was  wondering  how  his  hemp  necktie  looked  that  suggested  a  method  of 
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escape.  Twisting  his  neck  with  a  rapid  movement  the  friction  from  the  rope 
ignited  the  celluloid  collar  and  the  rope  was  soon  burned  in  two. 

Padlock  was  four  feet  above  the  floor,  but  as  two  of  them  were  his  very- 
own,  the  fall  did  not  hurt  him. 

His  hands  were  still  secured  behind  his  back  by  the  steel  hand-cuffs. 
With  a  dexterous  twist  he  brought  his  hands  around  in  front,  and  after  two 
and  a  half  unsuccessful  efforts,  succeeded  in  biting  the  chain  in  two. 

After  getting  a  drink  of  water  and  replenishing  his  pocket  with  pop-corn, 
Padlock  put  a  piece  of  court-plaster  on  his  neck,  where  a  slight  abrasion  had 
been  caused  by  the  rope.  His  left  eye-brow  was  also  singed  a  bit,  but  in  his 
hurry  to  recover  the  filter  plans,  Padlock  failed  to  notice  it.  The  eye-brow 
was  much  pained  at  this  unintentional  sight. 

Going  direct  to  the  'phone,  Padlock  called  Swatson.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  faithful  chronicler  was  at  his  side.  In  reply  to  Swatson 's  inquiry  regard- 
ing the  ashes  on  the  floor,  Padlock  replied:  "That  is  only  where  I  burned 
down.  Think  I  will  take  out  some  fire  insurance,  because  the  next  time  I  may 
burn  up." 

Then  Padlock  outlined  his  plan,  scribbling  a  few  words  hurriedly  on  the 
back  of  a  postage  stamp  and  dispatched  Swatson  to  Major  Laughstead.  When 
the  import  of  the  message  percolated  to  the  interior  of  the  Major's  under- 
standing, he  leaped  to  his  feet  with  a  glad  cry  of  joy.  The  message,  as  was 
before  intimated,  was  brief.    It  read  : 

"Meet  me  at  Fourth  and  Market  at  three.  At  three-thirty  I  will  return 
the  filter  plans." 

Through  force  of  habit  the  Major  reached  in  his  pocket  for  his  watch, 
but  drew  forth  instead  a  small  ticket,  and  remembered  with  a  shudder  that 
Christmas  comes  only  once  a  year.  He  called  central  and  learned  that  the 
correct  time  was  two-thirty.  Hurrying  into  his  overcoat,  he  walked  leisurely 
to  the  appointed  place. 

As  the  court  house  clock  boomed  three,  a  red  automobile  turned  the  cor- 
ner, and  Padlock  was  sitting  at  the  steering-wheel.  With  a  curt  nod  he  indi- 
cated the  seat  beside  him,  and  Laughstead  leaped  in.  The  big  car  then  chug- 
ged east  and  was  soon  whizzing  along  Frankfort  avenue. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  this  dip-net?"  inquired  the  mayor.  Pad- 
lock smiled  quizzically,  and  replied:  "You  will  learn  in  good  time.  It  is 
enough  to  know  that  I  will  make  an  endeavor — I  might  even  say  a  Christmas 
endeavor — to  present  you  in  a  few  minutes  with  the  stolen  filter  plans." 

The  car  came  to  a  halt  in  front  of  the  reservoir,  and  hitching  it  to  a  tele- 
phone pole,  they  ascended  the  embankment.  A  package  wrapped  in  a  news- 
paper was  floating  near  the  shore  and  Padlock  dramatically  leaned  over  and 
scooped  it  up  with  a  dip-net. 

On  opening  it,  the  plans  dropped  out,  perfectly  dry. 
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"You  have  saved  us  much  embarrassment  and  expense,  Mr.  Homestead. 
But  how  in  the  world  did  you  ever  think  of  finding  the  plans  in  the  reservoir, 
of  all  places,  and  so  near  the  filter?" 

"Deduction,  my  dear  Mr.  Laughstead;  simple,  elementary  deduction,  and 
my  vast  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

"When  I  took  a  drink  of  water  I  detected  oil  in  it — the  kind  of  oil  that 
refuses  to  burn,  even  when  one  of  the  city  fathers  tried  to  light  it.  You  re- 
member you  informed  me  that  the  paper  in  which  the  plans  were  encased,  was 
soaked  in  the  oil." 

"I  then  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  conspirators  had  decided  on  the 
reservoir  because  it  would  be  the  last  place  to  be  searched.  They  were  not 
counting  on  my  escaping.  And  finally  I  heard  Sharken  say  as  he  left  the  room 
that  the  reservoir  was  the  last  resort,  next  to  Black  City." 

"Wonderful,  Mr.  Homestead.  Sharken  cannot  now  get  a  monopoly  on 
drinking  water,  and  the  milkmen  can  double  their  supply  of  milk.  I  will 
create  an  office  for  you  if  I  am  re-elected." 

When  he  returned  to  his  apartments,  Padlock  wore  a  gloomy  expression 
and  a  new  derby  hat.  As  he  realized  that  the  chase  was  over  and  he  must  re- 
turn to  the  dull  routine,  he  sighed  six  sighs  of  different  size  and  listlessly  took 
the  pop-corn  from  its  hook. 

(The  End.) 
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J.  DOLSON,   '16. 

"O,  the  sea,  the  storm-lashed  sea, 
Like  a  caged  lion  one  moment  free, 
Tearing  and  mangling  and  battering  down 
All  that  was  fair  in  our  beautiful  town, 
Turning  our  streets  into  wide  rivers  deep, 
Making  them  beds  fo  our  lost  ones  to  sleep, 
Bursting  the  union  'twixt  husband  and  wife, 
Robbing  the  new-born  babe  of  its  life, 
Leaving  a  wrecked  city  where  thou  didst  tread, 
Rifling  the  tombs  of  the  time-honored  dead, 
Causing  sad  void  in  each  heart  and  each  home, 
Changing  our  mirth  from  a  laugh  to  a  groan." 

Thus  the  poet  sang  on  the  aftermath  of  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  in 
modern  times.  Death  stalked  abroad : — you  found  it  everywhere — and  every- 
where destruction,  devastation,  desolation,  despair.  No  pen  ever  adaquately 
described  the  scene  that  met  the  gaze  on  the  eventful  morning  of  the  9th  of 
September,  1900.     Galveston  had  been  destroyed,  and  no  one  dared  to  think 
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she  would  rise  again.  But  the  pluck  and  determination  of  her  citizens  have 
changed  that  heart-rending  scene,  and  today  the  "Treasure  Island"  of  our 
prosperous  Southland  is  growing  greater  and  grander. 

The  scope  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  in  some  feeble  way,  for  to  describe 
them  fully  is  well  nigh  impossible,  the  three  stupendous  achievements  which 
have  put  Galveston  on  the  map  again,  and  made  the  nations  stare  with  wonder 
and  amazement  at  her  prowess,  her  untiring  energy,  and  her  success. 

The  first  of  these  great  works  is  the  sea-wall.  What  a  wonderful  feat  of 
engineering  skill  it  exhibits.  Truly  may  Galveston  be  called  the  Gibraltar  of 
America.  This  wall,  which  is  seventeen  feet  above  low  tide,  shields  the  city 
from  the  Mexican  Gulf,  which  at  times  is  lashed  into  fury  and  seems  to  fret 
that  its  boundary  is  so  limited.  The  wall  is  slightly  curved  on  the  water  side, 
so  that  angry  waves  if  they  should  strike  it  are  thrown  back  upon  themselves. 
The  base  is  sixteen  feet  wide,  and  it  gradually  tapers  to  five  feet  at  its  apex. 
On  the  city  side  it  is  perpendicular.  I  should  give  more  statistics  concerning 
this  great  work,  but  let  these  few  suffice.  With  this  wall  as  a  protection, 
Galvestonians  rest  secure  and  have  no  apprehension  that  the  angry  waters  will 
ever  again  destroy  their  fair  city.  As  in  days  of  old,  great  towns  were  sur- 
rounded by  walls  lest  the  enemy  overcome  them,  so  Galveston  is  prepared  to 
ward  off  its  only  enemy — the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Yes,  the  Gulf  is  its  only  enemy, 
because  sickness  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  cannot  thrive  in  a  city  whose 
atmosphere  is  purified  by  perpetual  breezes  from  our  sparkling  inland  sea. 

Not  content  with  building  this  masterpiece,  the  Galvestonians  resolved 
to  beautify  their  city.  A  canal  was  dug,  boats  were  sent  out  into  the  bay  and 
filled  with  sand.  Thus  in  a  very  short  time  the  grade  of  the  city  was  raised 
until  every  trace  of  the  storm  was  effaced,  until  today  the  city  stands  sixteen 
feet  above  low  tide  at  the  sea-wall,  with  a  fall  of  about  two  feet  towards  the 
business  district.  Trees  were  planted  and  the  city  beautified  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  is  now  called  the  City  Beautiful. 

Along  the  sea  wall  a  boulevard  was  constructed  for  automobiles  and  pe- 
destrians. Along  this  promenade  thousands  throng  at  night,  drinking  in  the 
cool  breezes  of  the  Gulf.  This  boulevard  and  the  bathing  facilities  and  whole- 
some climate  make  Galveston  the  play-ground  of  the  South.  Visitors  are  loud 
in  their  praise  of  this  gigantic  undertaking,  which  shows  what  spirit  animates 
the  citizens  of  Galveston. 

Now,  we  enter  upon  the  third  great  work,  whose  construction  was  lately 
completed.  It  is  a  causeway  connecting  the  mainland  with  the  island,  built 
of  reinforced  concrete  at  a  cost  of  $1,600,000.  It  is  a  little  over  two  miles  in 
length,  with  a  roadway  for  automobiles  and  other  vehicles,  one  electric  inter- 
urban  and  two  steam-railway  tracks.  It  is  storm  and  wind  proof.  It  has  been 
visited  by  the  greatest  engineers  of  the  country  and  pronounced  by  them  to 
be  the  finest  piece  of  work  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
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And  now,  dear  reader,  I  ask  you  to  pardon  me  for  this  poor  sketch  of  Gal- 
veston. It  cannot  be  described  fully.  I  ask  you,  if  you  ever  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, to  visit  our  island  and  spend  a  few  weeks  with  us  among  our  palms, 
oleanders  and  the  profusion  of  other  tropical  plants  and  flowers  which  thrive 
so  profusely  in  our  city.  Come  and  enjoy  our  three  hundred  days  f  sunshine 
and  our  Gulf  breeze — cooling  and  invigorating  in  summer,  and  warm  and  com- 
forting in  winter.  Come  take  a  dip  in  the  Gulf,  or  a  sail  on  the  Bay.  Fishing 
and  hunting  will  afford  you  a  thrill  of  excitement  never  to  be  forgotten.  Come 
and  visit  the  large  ocean  liners  that  trade  at  our  port.  You  will  surely  realize 
— as  hundreds  of  others  have  done — that  Galveston  is  indeed  a  Treasure 
Island,  the  port  and  play-ground  of  America  ever  growing  greater,  grander. 


S?  a  mber  %  Wvamt  g-ffltolif 

MILTON  M.  SALAUN,  '13. 

It  was  a  cold  day,  and  I  was  in  a  morose  mood.  Two  weeks  previous  I 
had  had  a  falling  out  with  Verna  Johnson,  and  since  then  life  had  no  pleasures 
for  me.  So,  after  dinner  I  had  gone  up  to  my  room,  and  seating  myself  by 
the  fire,  lit  my  pipe  and  picked  up  a  book.  I  had  read  but  a  few  lines  when 
the  'phone  rang: 

"Hello?"  No  answer.  "Hello?"  Still  no  response.  "Hello?"  Not 
receiving  an  answer  this  time,  exasperated,  I  banged  the  receiver  down,  and 
went  back  to  my  room.  I  was  in  the  act  of  picking  up  my  book,  when  the 
blamed  thing  rang  again. 

"By  Jove,  if  there's  nobody  this  time,  I  will  have  the  tantalizing  thing 
taken  out  of  this  house,"  I  said  to  myself. 

"Hello?"  I  drawled. 

"Hemlock  1391-L?" 

"Yes,  ma'm." 

"May  I  speak  to  Dan?" 

It's  Verna,"  I  said  to  myself.  An  idea  flashed  across  my  mind.  "I  will 
pass  off  for  Daniel  Woodwin,  and  play  a  good  joke  on  her."  Accordingly  I 
raised  my  voice  to  a  high  pitch. 

"This  is  Dan,  who  is  it  at  the  'phone?" 

"Why,  this  is  Verna.  Dan,  I  am  astonished  at  you  not  recognizing  my 
voice." 

"Why,  dear..." 

"Go  ahead." 

"Why,  dear,  you  see  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  your  sweet  voice 
over  the  telphone." 
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"Now,  don't  start  your  flatteries." 

"No,  I  am  speaking  the  truth." 

"You  know,  when  I  first  met  you,  the  way  you  spoke  almost  convinced 
me  that  you  were  insincere." 

"Now,  now!     I  am  sure  I  have  changed  in  your  estimation  since  then." 

"Yes,  you  have  in  a  way.    By  the  way,  have  you  seen  Bud  of  late?" 

"Why,  er — er — "  Gee,  she  almost  caught  me  off  my  guard;  "Yes,  I  saw 
him  last  night." 

"Plow  could  you,  you  were  over  home?" 

Gee,  another  narrow  escape.    "I  mean,  after  I  had  left  your  house." 

"Isn't  he  a  fine  fellow?  He  is  such  a  good  friend.  I  suppose  you  heard 
that  he  and  I  had  a  falling  out.  Now,  wasn't  that  silly?  I  am  really  sorry, 
because  I  liked  him  very  much,  and  I  know  he  liked  me." 

"Now,  you  are  going  to  make  me  jealous,  saying  such  nice  things  about 
Bud.     Don't  you  care  for  me  a  little?" 

"I  do,  a  little.  But  you  know,  the  old  saying  'True  love  never  runs 
smooth,'  is  the  case  with  him  and  me." 

"So  I  haven't  a  show?" 

"Oh,  yes,  you  have;  as  much  as  anybody  else." 

"Gee,  that  is  very  consoling.  This  is  turning  the  point  of  conversation, 
but  would  you  like  to  go  and  see  'Beverly  Graustark"  with  me  tonight?" 

"Why,   I   would  be   delighted." 

"Very  well,  then,  I  will  be  around  with  the  car  at  seventy-thirty.    Sure?" 

"Sure." 

"So  long." 

"Good-bye." 

"Well,  of  all  things.  I  wonder  if  she  knew  it  was  I.  Most  likely  she 
did  not.  Dan's  number  is  Hemlock  1390-L,  and  she  happened  to  give  exchange 
the  wrong  number.  But  what  I  am  worrying  about,  is  how  she  is  going  to 
take  this  incident.  Well,  I  will  find  out  soon  enough,"  so  saying,  I  began  my 
toilet. 

At  seven-fifteen,  I  started  off  in  the  car.  She  lived  but  five  blocks  from 
my  house,  but  I  decided  to  take  a  little  spin,  in  the  meantime  wondering  how 
the  encounter  would  end.  Having  driven  for  about  ten  minues,  I  directed 
my  course  towards  her  house.  I  knocked  at  the  door,  and  the  butler  opened 
it.  Slipping  him  a  tip,  I  told  him  not  to  tell  the  'Miss'  that  it  was  I,  but  Mr. 
Dan  Goodwin. 

I  walked  silently  into  the  drawing  room;  placing  a  chair  near  the  fire- 
place, where,  on  entering  she  could  not  see  my  face,  I  picked  up  a  newspaper 
and  began  reading.  I  was  disturbed  by  a  ruffling  of  silk  and  light  foot-steps 
coming  down  the  stairs.    My  heart  gave  such  a  jump  that  I  thought  it  was  in 
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my  mouth.  The  foot-steps  became  less  audible,  as  they  fell  upon  the  plush 
carpet  in  the  hall.  From  the  corner  of  my  eye,  I  could  see  her  standing  near 
the  door,  buttoning  her  gloves. 

"Dan..."     I  turned. 

"Bud!" 

"Verna." 


A  (Eijrijstmaja  1Ew  la  Ste 

JOSEPH  A.  BERTHELOT,   '14. 

"Pa,  is  you  gwine  on  de  trip  out  ter  Codry?" 

"Trip?  Who  done  said  nothing  'bout  a  trip?  I  got  to  git  up  long  'bout 
de  fus  bell  in  de  morning  en  hoe  mah  cotton.  How  is  you  all  gwine?  Hain't 
got  no  wagin,  is  you?" 

"Naw,  suh,  but  we  is  gwine  to  borrow  ole  man  Caleb's  wagon.  He  shore 
is  hard  up,  jist  likt  a  tight-wad,  but  I  spects  dat  we  kin  bull  him." 

"Well,  I  guess  you  all  kin  go,  but  be  keerful  'bout  fooling  'round  dat 
biyou." 

This  conversation  was  carried  on  between  "Cracky,"  otherwise  called 
Josh  Cicero,  and  his  father,  a  negro,  who  owned  a  small  piece  of  land  and  a 
cabin  which  stood  thereon.  The  fishing  party,  whereof  he  spoke,  had  been 
contemplated  for  quite  a  while.  It  had  been  postponed  several  times,  until 
on  Christmas  Eve,  they  decided  to  take  the  much  talked  of  outing.  The  family 
constituted  what  might  be  called  a  full  house,  especially  was  it  a  large  crowd 
to  travel  over  a  rough  road  in  the  spring  wagon  which  it  was  their  intention 
to  borrow  from  the  aforesaid  Caleb,  who  was  the  proprietor  of  a  soft-drink 
stand  around  the  corner. 

We  may  as  well  become  acquainted  with  the  pleasure-seekers  at  once. 
First  there  was  Ma,  "who  had  'ligion,"  and  deeply  loved  to  meditate  in  bliss- 
ful silence  on  the  truth  of  her  redemption.  She  was  firmly  resolved  to  convert 
the  whole  of  the  dark-skinned  inhabitants'  of  "Lercount"  unto  the  Baptist 
fold,  and  thinking  that  salvation  should  begin  at  home,  she  "held  prayer  meet- 
ing" night  and  morning.  Her  wayward  son  Rufus,  who  in  after  years  woed 
and  won  Mandy,  and  had  had  many  a  matrimonial  squall  with  his  spouse,  was 
not  given  to  piety.  Thus  it  often  happened  that  she  was  told  by  him  "to  git 
a.  move  on  and  give  yo'  advice  to  the  saints,  kase  I  got  ter  beat  it."  Besides 
being  wayward,  Rufus  was  also  rather  stout  and  consequently  lazy.  In  her 
combats  with  the  evil  one,  Ma  was  ably  supplemented  by  her  nephew,  William 
Jones,  familiarly  known  to  his  intimates  as  "Holy  Bill,"  for  he  harbored  in 
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his  bosom  aspirations  to  the  ministry,  and  longed  to  hold  discourse  with  his 
fellow-men  concerning  theology.  At  that  he  was  no  mean  speaker,  and  once 
having  gathered  around  about  him  several  pickaninnies,  he  so  frightened 
them  by  a  sermon  on  the  nether  regions,  that  for  several  days  afterwards 
there  were  reports  of  devils,  „which  disturbed  the  tranquility  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. Sis  was  a  timid  creature  who,  having  attended  a  nearby  school,  pos- 
sessed a  simple  store  of  knowledge,  vastly  greater  than  that  of  her  relatives. 
The  art  of  fudge-making  was  the  acquirement  which  Rufus  best  liked  to  see 
her  exhibit.  Cracky  and  Sadie,  her  brother  and  sister,  respectively,  being 
lovers  of  fun.  Amos,  the  silt  of  "Bad  Man"  Pete,  the  hired  man,  was  to  drive 
and  direct  this  bevy  of  chocolate-colored  followers  of  Frolic.  He  was  a  true 
disciple  of  Isaac  Walton,  and  it  was  his  delight  to  spend  hours  in  the  capture 
of  the  finny  tribe.  However,  Pete,  who  knew  of  no  such  person  as  the  author 
of  "The  Complete  Angler,"  characterized  his  shiftless  son  as  a  "loafer,"  say- 
ing, "Amos  he  don't  take  no  pride   'bout  hisself. " 

And  now  let  me  to  my  tale — but  halt;  Have  I  really  forgotten  Patty? 
What  lapse  of  memory  has  made  me  unmindful  of  her?  She  was  a  demure 
maiden,  who,  while  sincerely  attached  to  her  native  home — the  city — was  still 
more  enamored  of  the  epuntry,  with  all  its  slyvan  joys  and  pleasures.  For 
several  months  had  she  been  the  welcome  object  of  the  Ciceronian  hospitality, 
and  she  lacked  not  a  warm  spot  in  the  hearts  of  each  and  every  one  of  the 
neighbors.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  was  another  attraction  besides  the  "sylvan 
joys,"  and  that  was  he^r  love  for  Amos,  and  it  was  whispered  that  this  devo- 
tion which  she  bestowed  on  the  worthy  swain  was  but  a  poor  return  for  the 
longing  eyes  cast  in  her  direction. 

But  the  curtain  of  night  is  preparing  to  descend,  and  much  has  to  be  done 
in  order  that  an  early  start  may  be  made  by  the  pleasure-seekers.  For  if  the 
proverb  that  "the  early  bird  gets  the  worm"  holds  true,  so  in  this  case  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  tardy  sportsman  returns  home  with  an  empty  basket.  In 
accordance  with  this'  axiom,  therefore,  whilst  Holy  Bill  prepared  the  necessary 
apparatus  of  destruction,  and  Cracky,  in  company  with  Rufus,  persuaded  Caleb 
t<  lend  his  conveyance,  Sis  and  Patty,  assisted  by  Sallie,  attended  to  the  cul- 
inary, or  practical  side  of  the  expedition.  All  things  being  ready,  King  Mor- 
pheus soon  claimed  as  his  subjects  the  inmates  of  the  Ciceronian  domicile. 

Long  before  the  chariot  of  the  sun  appeared  on  the  Eastern  horizon,  the 
whole  family  was  up  and  stirring,  and  what  was  most  wonderful  of  all,  not  a 
single  application  of  cold  water  was  needed  to  awaken  the  sleepers.  Having 
partaken  of  a  hasty  repast,  they  bundled  into  the  wagon,  the  bottom  of  which 
Pete  had  thoughtfully  covered  with  straw.  As  they  gained  the  public  road  Ma 
exclaimed,  "We- all  done  went  en  fergit  to  hold  prayer  meetin'.  Sumpin' 
shore '11  happen  ef  we  don't  have  it. 
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"Aw,  choke  it,"  interjected  Rufus,  "de  'Postles  doan  want  none  of  yo' 
advice." 

"Rufus,  you  is  very  unspecful,  and  I  is  displeasured  wid  you  actions. 
Howsumever,  we  kin  rase  our  hearts  to  Heving  in  de  woods." 

After  a  quarter  of  a  mile  had  been  traversed,  a  lane  was  entered  which 
led  to  Lake  Cocodria,  for  which  point  they  were  bound.  The  road  was  not  a 
rocky  one,  but  hilly  in  the  extreme.  As  one  of  the  team  was  often  very  con- 
trary, on  several  occasions  "Shank's  mare"  had  to  be  requisitioned.  After 
Eayou  Cocodria  had  been  crossed,  and  during  one  of  the  lulls  between  balks, 
Ma  soaked  Amos,  who  was  bending  over,  in  the  back  and  said,  "Chile,  do  set 
strate.    You'll  be  sorry  some  day  dat  you  never  listened  to  yo'  olders." 

As  if  the  blow  had  enabled  Amos  to  collect  his  wits  together,  he  exclaimed, 
"Dawgone!  Ah  clean  fergit  to  let  on — but  you  all  knows  dat  hit  done  rained 
tother  day.  Consequently  de  biyou  and  de  lake  done  rizen.  Der  fishes  doan 
bite  wuth  talking  'bout  when  de  water  am  high.  Maybe,  dough,  we  kin  cotch 
uuff  to  eat." 

"My  lans, "  fairly  shouted  Cracky,  "hain't  you  all  brung  nuffin'  to  chaw 
on?" 

"Shore,"  says  Sis,  "we  brung  a  whole  lot  side's  de  cooking  'tinsils." 

Holy  Bill  was  at  this  juncture  doing  the  Marathon  in  the  rear  of  the  ve- 
hicle, but  notwithstanding,  managed  to  summon  sufficient  breath  to  express 
his  regrets  at  the  thoughtlessness  of  Amos,  "Bless  myself,  if  I  was  a  mean  man 
I'd  feel  like  bus 'in'  you  side  de  haid. " 

"You  shet  yo'  face,  you  ent  sick,"  leaving  Holy  Bill  to  digest  this  diag- 
nosis of  his  case,  Amos  questioned  Rufus.  "Whar  does  you  all  wants  to  go? 
To  ole  man  Juplissey's  or  out  to  de  whirl?  Dey's  boats  out  at  de  lake  for  two- 
bits  apiece,  and  you  has  to  roar  a  lot  to  git  to  good  fishin',  but  to  get  to  de 
whirl,  you  has  to  foot  hit  fro  de  brambles." 

"Well,  les  try  de  lake  fus." 

Suddenly  Ma  declared  that  it  was  high  time  to  pray.  Whereupon  a  great 
howl  arose  from  the  assembled  Ethiopians.  Some  few  even  assert  that  a  cry, 
emanated  from  Holy  Bill.  As  for  Rufus,  he  flatly  refused  to  attend  the  ser- 
vices. However,  with  much  grumbling  and  ill-will,  the  ordeal  was  gotten  over 
with;  Patty  and  Sis  being  the  only  ones  to  coincide  with  Ma's  inclinations. 

"Sumpin'  turble  shore  is  gwine  ter  happen  to  you  sinners.  I  wouldn't  be 
sprised  ef  dere  was  to  be  somebody  got  kilt.  You  all  is  worse 'n  heedens," 
said  the  pious  one. 

As  the  party  passed  through  Duplissey's  domain  a  "hill  billy"  shouted 
from  a  cabin,  "Ef  yow  niggers  wants  to  go  fishin'  hyar's  whar  yew  gits  o's 
fer  a  quartan." 

"We  don't  want  no  boats,"  yelled  Rufus,  "we  done  swiped  Jimmy's 
brogans,  en  them  is  strong  nuff  to  float." 
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The  lake  was  reached  after  a  quarter  of  a  mile  more  had  been  traversed, 
and  the  horses  having  been  hitched  to  a  tree,  the  party  sought  the  lake.  A 
plank  over  the  flowing  liquid  led  to  a  platform,  to  which  several  canoes  were 
fastened.  Many  and  narrow  were  the  escapes  from  being  ducked,  but  few  and 
far  between  were  the  tantalizing  nibbles.  Holy  Bill  found  a  make-shift  pad- 
dle, appropriated  a  boat,  and  by  this  means  was  enabled  to  capture  three  small 
perch.  Amos  and  Rufus  followed  his  example  with  less  luck,  while  the  others 
were  too  timorous  to  do  more  than  cast  their  lines  near  the  wharf. 

"Aw,  say,  is  us  gwine  ter  hang  out  at  dis  joint  de  hull  nite?  Les  leave  de 
blame  hole  en  go  to  dat  whirl  of  Amos'.  "We  kaint  ketch  nuttin'  yere,"  ex- 
postulated the  obese  one. 

As  they  prepared  to  leave,  a  great  commotion  became  audible  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  horses,  and  Sallie  could  be  heard  calling,  "Ma!  O,  Ma!  Come  yere 
cpieeck. "  Upon  Holy  Bill  reaching  the  scene  he  beheld  devastation.  The 
mare,  which  went  under  the  cognomen  of  Wiggs,  had  broken  the  wagon  pole. 

"Dat  blame  skump.  She's  alluz  doin'  sumpin'  what  she  hadn't  orter 
done." 

"Cracky,  you  set  still,  en  hustle  'round,  en  find  a  limb  to  fix  dis." 

"Gwan,  Amos,  do  it  yourself." 

Whilst  they  disputed  as  to  who  should  work  the  most,  Patty,  Sis  and 
Sallie  walked  ahead,  intending  to  be  overtaken  by  the  others  later.  Holy  Bill 
then  constituted  himself  "charge  d'affaires,"  and  proceeded  to  repair  the 
broken  shaft. 

"Yere,  Rufus,  you  hike  out  to  Juplissey's  en  git  some  wire.  We'e  got 
roap  yere,  but  tain't  nuff.  Amos,  us  11  fix  dis  up  in  two  shakes  of  a  mule's 
tail." 

Rufus  set  out,  and  soon  reached  his  destination,  where  he  persuaded  the 
renter  of  boats  to  part  with  sufficient  wire  to  renovate  the  fractured  pole. 
But  just  before  they  had  finished  the  work,  that  perverse  animal,  Wiggs, 
boke  loose,  and  started  on  a  trot  towards  home.  Rufus  consumed  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  overtaking  her.  The  party  then  proceeded  cautiously  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  much-talked-of  whirl.  This  was  formed  by  a  bend  which  the  bayou 
made,  and  fish  were  reputed  to  be  plenteous  in  the  vicinity.  The  deserters  had 
not  gone  far,  and  were  speedily  overtaken.  Patty  especially  could  not  walk 
fast,  as  she  was  at  the  time  clothed  with  a  hobble  skirt.  After  crossing  a 
pioneer  railway  track,  the  perspective  of  which  imitated  a  gently  undulating 
sea,  and  twisted  and  contorted  from  side  to  side,  they  reached  a  wide,  open 
place,  surrounded  by  hills,  near  which,  on  a  height,  a  saw  mill  was  in  the 
course  of  erection.  Across  the  path,  which  afforded  an  outlet  from  the  clear- 
ing, lay  an  immense  log  that  barred  all  forward  progress.  "Am  de  whirl  berry 
clothes  ter  dis  place,  Amos?" 

"Shore,  hit  haint  but  'bout  half  er  mile." 
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"Well,  I  spects  we  better  onliiteh  en  leave  de  wagin  yere.  Dere  haint  no 
'taters  'bout  gittin '  hit  ober  dat  long. ' ' 

This  was  soon  done,  and  as  a  precautionary  measure,  the  recalcitrant 
Wiggs  was  lead,  while  Cracky  rode  her  mate.  Crossing  an  inlet  of  the  bayou, 
on  a  slippery  log,  they  arrived  at  a  spot  which  seemed  ideal  for  fishing.  The 
place  took  hold  of  Sissie's  imagination  and  she  sat  down,  saying,  "I'se  plum 
plaid  uot.    Les  stop  rite  yere.     Now,  how  far  is  dat  whirl  of  yourn  ? ' ' 

"On'y  er  little  furder,"  explained  Amos. 

"Hits  on'y  bin  er  little  furder  all  er  long.     So,  les  hang  out  yere." 

The  pleasure-seekers,  having  taken  possession,  were  soon  engaged  in  be- 
ing disappointed;  for  Amos'  conclusion  had  been  correct,  and  although  several 
piscatory  denizens  of  the  deep  were  landed,  no  results  worthy  of  attention 
were  obtained.  In  point  of  size,  the  best  catch  of  the  morning  was  a  cat-fish 
which  Sallie  secured.  It  was  three  feet  in  length,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
assistance  of  Holy  Bill,  would  have  secured  Sallie.  As  for  the  others,  they 
were  far  less  successful.  Twelve  o'clock  having  approached,  dinner,  which 
consisted  for  the  most  part  of  bread,  fish-bones  and  cake,  was  prepared  and 
eaten  with  great  gusto. 

Amos,  that  vaunted  fisherman,  had  not  as  yet  shown  his  prowess,  and  in 
order  that  he  might  do  so,  especially  for  the  admiration  of  Patty,  he  invited 
her  to  accompany  him  to  the  whirl-pool.  "Shore,  Amos,  but  you  got  ter  ca'y 
mah  pole  en  kill  de  wums  foh  bate." 

"I'se  gwine,  too,"  said  Sallie.  The  trio  set  out,  Sallie  conveniently  lag- 
ging in  the  rear,  while  the  couple  walked  on.  The  result  of  this  expedition  has 
always  been  involved  in  a  maze  of  mystery.  When  they  returned,  Patty,  and 
her  word  is  not  to  be  doubted,  avowed  the  she  had,  with  the  help  of  Amos, 
caught  two  hundred  and  fifty  large  fish,  but  that,  having  been  left  in  the 
water  on  a  line,  they  had  escaped. 

"Daw gone,  I'm  hongry.  Les  have  some  er  dat  cake  whut  was  lef  ober 
fum  dinnah.  Gosh!  Whut  in  de  dickens  wus  dat?"  The  that  to  which  Rufus 
referred,  was  a  loud  grunt,  which  emanated  from  a  "piney  woods  razor-back 
hog,"  which  was  engaged  in  the  mingled  occupation  of  consuming  the  rem- 
nants of  the  meal,  and  keeping  an  eye  out  for  trouble. 

"My  lams!  Look  at  dat  ole  skmup.  Hit  'er,  Bill.  She  done  gone  now. 
0,  she  done  cleant  up,  she  done  eat  all  de  cake,  en  all  de  lard,  en  dere  ain't  no 
mo'  pickuls'  yere,"  lamented  Cracky.  So  great  was  the  excitement,  that  none 
noticed  the  black  cloud  which  had  suddenly  gathered,  but  as  the  heavy  drops 
of  rain  began  to  patter  on  the  leaves,  all  ran  for  shelter  to  no  avail,  as  this  was 
nO  passing  shower.  In  five  minutes  the  whole  party  was,  without  exception, 
vet  to  the  skin.  But  it  is  said  that,  great  outbursts  of  passion  seldom  last  to 
any  extent  of  time,  and  this  may  be  safely  applied  to  the  weather.    The  rain, 
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in  half  an  hour,  was  over  and  the  drenched  duskies  prepared  to  return  home. 
Many  were  the  gymnastic  feats  performed  upon  the  slippery  log,  which  span- 
ned the  rivulet,  and  Sis,  above  all  others,  gave  promise  of  developing  into  an 
expert  acrobat.  Upon  arriving  near  the  wagon,  they  found  a  cow  placidly 
chewing  her  cud;  around  the  cart  were  a  few  lean  wisps  of  hay,  wbile  the  ve- 
hicle contained  none  at  all.  Circumstantial  evidence  was  so  strong  in  this  case, 
that  the  bovine  was  immediately  routed  from  the  field.  Just  as  Holy  Bill 
commenced  to  chant  "Homeward  Bound,"  Wiggs  chanced  to  run  into  a  mud- 
hole,  and,  as  she  despised  filth,  she  gave  a  sudden  sidewise  leap  and  once  more 
the  shaft  was  broken.  Holy  Bill  was  utterly  disgusted,  and  viewing  the  ruin 
with  despair,  was,  for  the  second  time  that  day,  tempted  to  say  something 
rash,  but  he  resisted  the  wiles  of  the  Evil  Spirit  and  only  ejaculated,  "Dat  gol- 
dern  witch." 

"Chulluns,  I  spects  dey  won't  be  able  ter  fix  dis,  so  les  us  start  hoam.  Us 
jis  will  go  rite  a-haid,  kase  its  er  long  walk,"  said  Ma. 

Patty,  Sis  and  Sallie  decided  to  accompany  her,  and  were  soon  lost  in  the 
distance.  A  closer  examination  having  been  made,  the  pole  was  found  to  be 
repairable,  and,  after  it  had  been  fixed,  progress  was  again  made.  As  yard 
after  yard  was  covered  and  no  signs  were  seen  of  the  gentler  sex,  Rufus  began 
to  fear  for  their  safety,  and  fully  two  miles  had  been  passed  over,  before  they 
hove  in  sight.  The  color  of  Patty's  white  shoes  of  the  morning,  was  now  indis- 
tinguishable from  that  of  the  muddy  highway. 

Notwithstanding  their  sorry  state,  the  spirits  of  the  party  rose  at  this 
juncture,  and  Holy  Bill,  assisted  by  the  other  members  of  the  troupe,  pro- 
ceeded to  intonate  "Suwanee  River."  Under  these  circumstances,  the  time 
fairly  flew,  and  they  soon  arrived  at  the  residence,  where  they  were  received 
by  Pa,  who,  although  he  was  disappointed  at  not  having  a  fish  meal,  forgave 
them  in  consideration  of  the  ill-luck  which  had  attended  the  outing.  How- 
ever, it  was  universally  agreed  that  the  expedition,  barring  all  accidents,  was 
a  success." 

"I  wouldn't  er  miss  it  foah  nuffin,"  said  Patty. 

"Now,  chullun,"  admonished  Ma,  "let  terday  be  er  lessing  ter  you.  Ef 
you  had  sed  yo'  prayers  rite,  dere  would  nuffin'  had  happened." 
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Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano. 

You  are  judged  by  the  company  you  keep.  This  has  been  the  verdict 
since  history  began.  We  find  this  truth  pithily  expressed  in  the  proverbs 
of  every  civilized  nation.  "Pari  cum  paribus  sociantur,"  the  Romans  sang, 
and  we  have  the  adage  happily  rendered  by  our  old  English  saying:  "Birds 
of  a  feather  flock  together." 

A  glympse  at  the  busy  world  around  us  is  sufficient  to  bear  out  the  truth 
of  this  assertion.  In  the  political  world  men  find  their  views  of  current  events 
moulded  by  the  party  they  adhere  to.  Business  in  all  its  ramifications  is  the 
absorbing  topic  of  the  merchant,  and  your  religious'  views  are  dogmatically 
extolled  from  the  pulpit  of  our  numerous  churches.  Nowadays — thanks  to 
that  most  potent  factor  of  our  modern  complex  life  the  press, — we  may  safely 
assert  that  in  the  political,  commercial  and  religious  world,  a  man  is  what  he 
reads.  "Le  style  c'est  1'  homme, "  is  true  in  the  broader  adaptation — that  the 
reading  a  man  indulges  in  shows  exactly  what  he  is  in  his  public  and  private 
life.  This  being  so,  we  see  the  necessity  of  cultivating  a  taste  for  reading.  It 
becomes  a  perplexing  problem,  though,  for  the  untutored  mind.  The  market 
is  flooded  with  every  species  of  literary  production,  and  it  is  no  easy  task  to 
discern  the  dross  from  the  genuine  article.  Statistics  prove  conclusively  that 
most  of  the  criminal  operations  successfully  or  unsuccessfully  attempted  in 
our  day  are  traceable  to  poisoned  literary  wells.     The  youth,  being  father  to 
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the  man,  essays  to  imitate  those  fantastic  characters  deified  in  our  day  by 
authors  who  aim  at  producing  the  best  sellers — which  are  usually  "the  worst 
smellers,"  because  they  cater  to  the  baser  instincts  of  our  nature.  Unfortun- 
ately we  are  not  unfrequently  influenced  by  the  attractive  title  or  catchy 
frontispiece.  We  hanker  after  the  notorious  that  slakes  our  morbid  curi- 
osity. We  discard  the  solid,  and,  like  the  drug  fiend  who  instinctively  mul- 
tiplies the  dose  as  the  effects  of  his  favorite  poison  grow  pronouncedly  weaker, 
— we  seek  the  stimulating  which  is  of  a  low  nutritive  power — if  indeed,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  it  prove  not  to  be  positively  narcotic  and  poisonous. 

We  express  the  wish  that  the  graduates  of  our  Catholic  Colleges  will  rise 
above  that  class  of  people  who  read  merely  to  while  away  their  empty  hours 
with  the  sordid  trash  we  call  ephemeral  literature.  We  have  a  superabund- 
ance of  works  that  are  an  honor  to  a  Christian  nation.  There  the  professional 
and  business  man  of  whatever  calling  will  find  the  useful  and  agreeable  in- 
termingled. What  a  pitiful  exhibition  of  woeful  ignorance  we  witnessed  a 
few  years  ago,  when  prominent  educators  were  asked  to  express  their  views 
as  to  the  ten  best  books  they  would  recommend  to  an  honest  enquirer.  The 
Holy  Bible  was  not  a  favorite,  although  it  was  supposed  to  find  an  honored 
place  in  their  libraries.  The  anarchistic,  unpatriotic  apostles  of  the  French 
encyclopedic  school  were  their  favorite  authors,  and  this  in  a  country  where 
our  educational  establishments  by  virtue  of  their  charter  are  supposed  to 
foster  a  love  for  our  glorious  Constitution  that  proclaims  in  bold  lettering  the 
existence  of  an  Omnipotent  God. 

Cast  adrift — as  the  young,  unsophisticated  student  is — "on  the  infinite 
sea  of  printers'  ink,"  he  is  liable  to  imitate  a  gullible,  uneducated  public  who 
allow  others  to  moidd  their  views  of  men  and  events  religious  and  political. 

Against  this  tendency  we  wish  to  protect  him.  It  is  in  keeping  with  a 
former  editorial  on  "Leadership"  we  printed  in  our  October  number.  Our 
Christmas  wish — heartfelt  and  sincere — is  simply  this:  May  our  fellow-stu- 
dents cultivate  a  taste  for  sound  reading  that  will  prove  a  positive  factor  on 
the  aftermath  of  their  Commencement  Day.  Let  them  not  be  influenced  by 
those  quacks  whose  sole  claim  to  literary  merit  is  an  easy,  fluent  style  and 
vivid  imagination.  Pen-pictures — graphic  and  telling — they  may  draw,  but 
their  books  are  empty  and  shallow,  at  times  positively  poisonous,  lacking  as 
they  do  the  essental  element  of  sound  literary  merit : — morality.  Life  is  too 
short, — "fugit  irrparabile  tempus, " — to  allow  the  few  opportunities  we 
have  for  acquiring  useful  knowledge  to  flit  away  bereft  of  some  substantial 
remuneration. 

Our  wish  for  a  thrice  happy  Christmas  and  bright  New  Year  we  find  in 
those  well  known  words,  "Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano!" 
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Veni  Sponsa  Christi! 

"She  once  was  a  lady  of  honor  and  wealth; 
Bright  glowed  in  her  features  the  roses  of  health; 
Her  vesture  was  blended  of  silk  and  of  gold, 
And  her  motion  shook  perfume  from  every  fold. 
Joy  revelled  around  her,  love  shone  at  her  side, 
And  gay  was  her  smile  as  the  glance  of  a  bride. . 
She  felt  in  her  spirit  the  summons  of  grace 
That  called  her  to  live  for  her  suffering  race; 
And  heedless  of  pleasure,  of  comfort,  of  home, 
Rose  quickly  like  Mary,  and  answered,  "I  come." 


We  were  shocked  when  the  awful  news  of  the  San  Antonio  holocaust  was 
flashed  across  our  continent.  It  was  a  catastrophe  such  as  awakens  in  our 
hearts  the  tenderest  feelings  of  sympathetic  sorrow.  The  climax  came  when 
six  noble  heroines  who  had  exemplified  in  their  lives  the  lines  we  quote,  stood 
at  their  chosen  posts  undaunted,  unafraid. 

Their  hidden  lives  were  a  fitting  preparation  for  such  a  denouement. 
And  why?  We  are  the  descendants  of  a  race  of  heroes.  We  are  the  seed  of 
of  a  race  of  martyrs.  Our  forefathers  met  the  foe  on  the  burning  sands  of  the 
pagan  arena  and  cemented  with  their  blood  that  noble  edifice  we  claim  as  our 
Church.  "Sanguis  martyrum,  semen  christianorum."  Yes!  The  blood  of 
martyrs  has  ever  been  the  seed  of  christians,  and  it  flowed  in  their  veins. 
Those  noble  Sisters  of  Charity  of  the  Incarnate  Word  had  long  learned  the 
lesson  they  taught  us  in  their  heroic  death. 

"Her  down-bed — a  pallet;   her  trinkets  a  bead; 
Her  lustre — one  taper  that  serves  her  to  read; 
Her  sculpture — the  crucifix  nailed  by  her  bed; 
Her  paintings — one  print  of  the  thorn-crowned  head; 
Her  cushion — the  pavement  that  wearies  her  knees; 
Her  music — the  psalm,  or  the  sigh  of  disease: 
The  delicate  lady  lives  mortified  there, 
And  the  feast  is  forsaken  for  fasting  and  prayer." 

We  expected  them  to  be  at  their  post  and  they  were  found  true  to  their 
colors.  The  Lone-star  State  is  proud — and  rightly  so — of  its  gallant  heroes  of 
the  Alamo, — but  in  those  raging  flames  there  was  lacking  the  element  of  popu- 
lar excitement, — the  martial  strains  of  the  national  hymn,  the  cheering  words 
of  gallant  chieftain,  the  thought  of  immortal  renown  that  would  be  the  price 
of  patriotic  stand, — that  for  the  nonce  transforms  many  a  man  into  a  momen- 
tary hero  and  made  the  heroism  of  those  men  an  historic  reality.  Those 
delicate  women  realized  full  well  that  the  heart's  greatest  love  is  shown  in 
that  critical  moment  when  to  prove  it  death  stares  us  in  the  face.  Above  the 
roar  of  the  flames  they  beheld  a  vision  and  heard  the  Master's'  voice, 

"Veni,  sponsa  Christi!"    Come,  thou,  my  chosen  spouse! — 
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They  were  an  echo  of  those  consoling  words  whispered  into  the  ears  of  a 
penitent  sufferer  in  the  long,  long  ago — 

"This  day  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  Paradise." 

o 

Three  distinguished  guests,  former  professors  of  Spring  Hill,  spent  a  few 
days  with  us  admiring  the  many  improvements  made  during  the  last  few  years. 

Very  Rev.  A.  E.  Otis,  S.  J.,  President  of  St.  Mary's  University,  Galveston, 
Texas,  spent  Thanksgiving  here.  He  is  the  same  big-hearted  gentleman  of 
other  days. 

Rev.  J.  Navin,  S.  J.,  President  of  the  Sacred  Heart  High  School  of  Tampa, 
Florida,  was  glad  to  be  with  us  again. 

Rev.  M.  Kenny,  S.  J.,  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Jesuit  "Weekly,  America, 
gave  many  incidents  connected  with  the  editing  of  that  paper. 
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FRANK  PROHASKA,  '13. 


Few  things  of  note  have  occurred  since  September.  Every  one  is  busy 
with  his  studies,  and  this  alone  is  enough  to  account  for  the  lack  of  interest 
in  all  things  except  foot-ball. 

The  award  of  the  September  Excellence  took  place  in  the  Exhibition  Hall 
on  October  2,  and  an  appropriate  program  was  rendered  by  the  orchestra  and 
two  bands. 

An  improvement,  which  has  its  advantages,  are  the  lockers  that  were 
put  up  in  the  dormitories  the  first  part  of  October. 

The  Sophomores  elected  their  Class  Officers  last  month.  Jas.  Cassidy  is 
president ;  Gillespie  is  vice-president ;  Hebert  treasurer ;  John  Van  Hueval 
secretary,  and  Donald  Burke  beadle. 

The  first  organization  to  elect  officers  was  the  College  Band,  which  is 
under  the  same  directorship  as  last  year.  Daunis  Braud  was  accorded  the 
honor  of  president,  Frank  Prohaska  censor,  and  Jas.  assidy  librarian. 

The  Portier  Literary  Society  held  its  first  meeting  on  October  2,  to  elect 
officers  for  this  semester.  Those  chosen  at  the  meeting  were  Maurice  Woulfe 
for  president,  Frank  Pohaska  secretary  and  Herman  Gervais  censor.  The 
Society  new  numbers  eighteen  members,  and  a  feature  was  introduced  this 
year  by  the  Reverend  Director,  that  of  having  Poet's  Night.  A  public  debate 
and  a  play  are  in  preparation. 

When  the  Loyola  team  visited  here  to  play  foot-ball,  their  coach  came 
along.  What  was  our  surprise  to  discover  that  he  was  Carron  Ball,  A.  B.,  '10. 
Carron  is  a  former  editor-in-chief  of  this  magazine.  He  is  to  be  Loyola's 
athletic  director,  and  we  are  anxiously  waiting  the  result  of  his  base-ball 
efforts  in  the  spring. 

Solemn  High  Mass  was  sung  on  All  Saints  Day  by  Right  Rev.  Edward 
.Allen,  D.  D.  His  Grace  spoke  of  the  different  Saints  whose  feast  we  cele- 
brate on  that  day,  and  held  them  up  as  examples  for  our  emulation. 

On  November  ninth,  the  whole  student  body  went  to  Monroe  Park  for  the 
L.  S.  U.-Auburn  game.  The  night  before,  Semmes  Walmsley,  ex.  '09,  took 
supper  with  us. 

The  gym.  has  been  the  scene  of  much  merriment  on  the  different  foot-ball 
nights,  when  a  troupe  of  negroes  furnished  music  for  dancing  and  gave  ex- 
hibitions of  ventriloquism.  Thanksgiving  night,  after  the  Marion-S.  H.  C. 
game,  the  troupe  gave  a  minstrel  show  in  the  Exhibition  Hall. 

The  Chemistry  Class  gave  an  exhibition  on  November  30,  the  occasion 
being  the  November  award  of  Excellence.  The  principals  were  Messrs.  Dru- 
han  and  Barker  of  the  A.  B.  Class,  and  Dowe  and  P.  Mackin  of  the  B.  S.  Class. 


THE  FOOTBALL  SQUAD 

1  Coach  Austill  and  Capt.  Jos.  Cassidy  1  0  Hebert  1  5    Berthelot 

2  Druhan  6  Provosty  1  1    Tarleton  1  6  Ducote 

3  T.  McEnnis  7  VanHeuvel  1  2    Pertuit  1  7   Dowe 

4  WooH  8  Gibbons  1 3   las.  Cassidy  1 8  B.  McEnnis 
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First  Game:.  S.  H.  C,  36;  Tacklers,  0. 

Our  foot-ball  season  opened  on  October  tbe  thirteenth.  The  game  was 
played  in  a  torrential  rain,  and  gave  our  'Varsity  the  requisite  practice  for  a 
season  of  hard-fought  battles. 

Oct.  19th.— Second  Game:.  S.  H.  C,  61;  U.  M.  S.,  6. 

Spring  Hill  defeated  U.  M.  S.  eleven  61  to  6.  The  light  U.  M.  S.  team 
was  no  match  for  the  collegians,  but  played  a  plucky  game.  The  light  U.  M. 
S.  put  up  a  fast,  heady  game.  In  the  second  quarter,  Izard,  of  U.  M.  S.,  inter- 
cepted one  of  Spring  Hill's  forward  passes  and  took  the  oval  down  the  field 
for  a  touchdown. 

Spring  Hill's  back  field  showed  good  form.  The  whole  team  is  a  trifle 
lighter  than  last  season's  team,  but  promises  to  make  a  better  record  than  last 
year  in  games  lost  and  won. 

In  the  third  quarter  Coach  Austill  used  his  second  team.  The  youngsters 
showed  much  snap  and  ginger,  and  Timothy,  Spring  Hill's  fullback,  picked 
up  the  ball  on  Spring  Hill's  ten-yard  line  and  carried  it  ninety  yards  for  a 
touchdown.  Not  less  sensational  was  Van  Heuval's  interference  for  Timothy, 
enabling  him  to  make  the  score.    The  line-ups: 

Spring  Hill.  Position.  U.  M.  S. 

Centre. 

Dyer-Gibbons   Moreland 

Right  Guard. 

Woods-Pertuit    McAlpine-Swif t 

Left  Guard. 

Slatterly-Berthelot    Harris 

Right  Tackle. 

Ducote-Granada   Lewis 

Left  Tackle. 

Dowe-Provosty    Phillips 

Right  End. 

Tarleton-Grefer   Caf f ey 

Left  End. 

Jim  Cassidy-B.  Mclnnis  Malone 

Quarter. 

Barker-Van  Heuval   Hays 

Right  Halfback. 
T.  McEnnis-Hebert   Haas-Cleveland 
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Left  Halfback. 

Joe  Cassidy Izard 

Fullback. 

Druhan-Timothy   Davis 

Officials — Referee,  Maxon;  time-keeper,  Overton. 

Oct.  26 — Third  Game:     Loyola,  6. 

Although  completely  out-classed,  the  light  Loyola  team  played  a  fast  and 
snappy  game  against  Spring  Hill's  pig-skin  warriors  on  Maxon  Field,  S.  H. 
C.  winning  42  to  6.  The  first  periods  of  the  game  were  hotly  contested,  but 
towards  the  last  the  superior  training  of  the  Spring  Hillians  showed  up,  and 
the  collegians  scored  three  touchdowns  in  the  last  quarter. 

The  boys  from  the  Crescent  City  made  their  points  by  the  sturdy  kicking 
of  Halfback  Frederichs,  who  made  two  drop-kicks  from  the  field.  Gately 
and  Killeen  for  Loyola  made  themselves  conspicuous  by  their  heady  playing. 
For  Spring  Hill,  Captain  Joe  Cassidy  was  the  greatest  ground  gainer,  and  the 
two  McEnnisses  from  Texas  were  steller  performers,  and  Ducote  was  a 
lunar  player,  the  latter  scoring  two  touchdowns.  Dowe,  on  the  Purple  and 
White,  blocked  two  kicks  and  recovered  the  ball  each  time.  One  of  the  most 
sensational  plays  of  the  game  was  Tarleton's  53-yard  run  for  a  touchdown. 
The  line-ups: 
Loyola.  Position.  Spring  Hill. 

Centre. 

Guidry  Dyer 

Right  Guard. 

E.  Massich : Woods 

Right  Tackle. 

0  'Brien    Ducote 

Left  Guard. 

LeDoux    Slattery-Berthelot 

Left  Tackle. 

Gaudin Dowe 

Right  End. 

A.  Massich Tarleton 

Left  End. 
Dayries-Harrison   B.  McEnnis-Cassidy 

Oct.  31st.— Fourth  Game:    S.  H.  C,  12;  Birmingham  College,  6. 

Though  handicapped  by  giving  away  many  pounds  to  the  heavy  Birming- 
ham College  eleven,  Coach  Jere  Austin's  Spring  Hill  warriors  made  up  what 
they  lacked  in  weight  with  their  wonderful  speed  and  defeated  the  Magic  City 
team  by  a  score  of  12  to  6.    The  game  was  full  of  thrills  and  good  playing,  and 
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at  all  times  both  squads  fought  hard  for  victory,  before  an  enthusiastic  gather- 
ing of  rooters. 

All  Spring  Hill's  scoring  was  done  in  the  first  quarter.  The  Purple  and 
White  lads  ran  the  ball  down  the  field,  Cassidy  bucking  for  one  yard  for  the 
first  touchdown.  He  failed  to  kick  goal.  The  second  touchdown  came  a  short 
time  afterward  when  McEnnis  bucked  the  line  for  one  yard.  He  also  missed 
goal. 

In  the  second  and  third  quarters  neither  team  was  able  to  score,  although 
the  ball  was  kept  in  Birmingham's  territory  most  of  the  time,  and  Spring 
Hill  threatened  to  score  several  times.  In  the  fourth  quarter,  the  Birming- 
ham athletes  scored  their  only  touchdown,  Clemmens  carrying  the  ball  over. 
He  failed  to  kick  a  goal. 

Spring  Hill's  squad  showed  fine  interference  and  tackling,  while  forward 
passes'  were  worked  with  precision  and  to  advantage,  the  athletes  showing  the 
careful  drilling  of  Coach  Jere  Austill.  Birmingham  outweighed  the  Hill  lads 
about  fifteen  pounds,  and  while  their  interference  was  fairly  good,  they  were 
slow,  costing  them  a  victory,  as  Spring  Hill's  speed  paved  the  way  to  both 
touchdowns. 

For  Spring  Hill  the  work  of  Joe  Cassidy,  T.  McEnnis  and  Druhan  was  a 
feature,  Druhan  with  his  bucking  and  tackling,  while  Tarleton  also  furnished 
a  couple  of  thrills  with  long  end  runs.  The  line  bucking  of  Clemens  and 
Meyers  featured  Birmingham's  play.     The  line-up: 

S.  H.  C.  Position.  Birmingham  College. 

Centre. 

Dyar-Gibbons  Cooley 

Right  Guard. 

Berthelot    Sessions-Owenton 

Left  Guard. 

B.  McEnnis   Nolan-Owenton 

Right  Tackle. 

Druhan    Meyers 

Left  Tackle. 

Dowe Batson 

Right  End. 

Tarleton    Cummings 

Left  End. 

Jim  Cassidy Edwards 

Quarter. 

Van  Heuval-Barker  Boyd 

Right  Halfback. 
P.  McEnnis-Timothy    Fields 
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Left  Halfback. 

Joe  Cassidy Clemens 

Fullback. 

Ducote  Logan 

Referee — Maxon.     Umpire — McCants.     Head  Linesman — Walton. 
Time  of  Quarters — 15  and  12  minutes. 

Nov.  16th.— Fifth  Game:    S.  H.  C,  0;  Tulane  Reserves,  25. 

Unable  to  overcome  the  handicap  of  giving  away  over  ten  pounds  to  the 
man,  Coach  Jere  Austin's  Spring  Hill  College  football  warriors  went  down 
to  defeat  for  the  first  time  this  season  when  the  Tulane  Reserves  from  New 
Orleans  defeated  them  25  to  0.  Though  the  heavy  Orleanians  came  out  vic- 
torious, the  plucky  Spring  Hillians  stuck  to  their  task,  which  seemed  hopeless 
from  the  beginning,  and  made  the  visitors  fight  for  every  inch  of  ground 
gained. 

Though  the  score  would  indicate  a  walk-over  for  Tulane,  the  game  was 
full  of  snap  and  ginger  and  enjoyed  by  a  large  number  of  spectators.  Fine 
plays  filled  the  contest,  with  Spring  Hill  furnishing  as  many  individual  stars 
as  did  the  visitors.  The  playing  of  Hopkins  and  White  for  Tulane,  the  bril- 
L-ant  65-yard  run  of  Barker  of  Spring  Hill,  and  the  gameness  displayed  by 
Druhan,  who  stuck  to  the  game  despite  a  severe  scalp  wound,  were  features, 
while  the  work  of  Dowe  and  B.  McEnnis  was  aslo  bubbling  over  with  class. 

Spring  Hill  kicked  off  to  Mailhes,  who  advanced  the  ball  to  his  thirty-five 
yard  line.  A  forward  pass  to  Goodson  gained  fifteen  yards,  and  Faulke  and 
White  together  netted  twenty  yards.  Hopkins  intercepted  a  forward  pass  on 
Spring  Hill's  twenty-five  yard  line  and  hit  the  line  for  five  yards.  On  a  for- 
ward pass  Hopkins  gained  twenty-four  yards.  Hopkins  was  called  on  again 
and  bucked  for  the  first  score  of  the  game.  Goal  was  missed.  In  the  second 
quarter  Dowe  of  Spring  Hill  recovered  the  ball  after  a  fumble  by  Faulke. 
Tulane  held  Spring  Hill  for  three  downs.  Spring  Hill  kicked  to  Grehan,  who 
advanced  the  ball  to  Spring  Hill's  forty-yard  line.  Tulane,  by  a  series  of  bucks 
and  end  runs,  carried  the  ball  down  the  field  for  a  touchdown.  Coal  was 
kicked,  making  the  score  13  to  0  in  favor  of  the  visitors. 

In  the  third  quarter,  Tulane  added  another  touchdown,  when,  by  a  long 
series  of  heavy  line  bucks  and  spectacular  interference  for  end  runs,  the  ball 
was  brought  fifty-two  yards  for  a  touchdown  by  Hopkins.  In  the  fourth 
quarter,  Tulane  run  the  score  up  to  25  to  0,  when  the  fourth  touchdown  was 
added.  With  the  ball  on  Spring  Hill's  twenty-yard  line,  Timothy  failed  to 
gain,  and  Spring  Hill  kicked  to  Tulane  on  the  forty-five-yard  line.  Levy  and 
White,  in  a  series  of  bucks,  netted  ten  yards.  Tarleton  was  thrown  for  a  loss. 
A  forward  pass  failed  and  Spring  Hill's  kick  was  blocked  by  Goodson,  who 
fell  on  the  ball  for  a  touchdown. 
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Though  defeated,  the  Spring  Hill  lads  are  not  in  the  least  downcast,  and 
Coach  Austill  will  now  start  in  preparing  his  team  for  the  Thanksgiving  game 
with  Marion.  The  defeat  was  expected,  as  the  Tulane  Reserves  greatly  out- 
weighed the  Austill  warriors,  who  fought  a  game  struggle  against  heavy  odds: 
The  line  ups : 

Tulane.  Position.  Spring  Hill. 

Centre. 
Kern    Dyar 

Right  Guard. 

Mills Provosty-Woods 

Left  Guard. 

Wall   Berthelot 

Right  Tackle. 

McClain   Dowe 

Left  Tackle. 

Mailhes   B.  McEnnis 

Right  End. 

W.  Ducote Tarleton 

Left  End. 

Goodson  J.  Cassidy-Hebert 

Quarter. 

Grehan  (Captain)   Van  Heuval-Barker 

Right  Halfback. 

Eaulke   Druhan 

Left  Halfback. 

White    Joe  Cassidy-Timothy 

Hopkins   R.  Ducote 

Tulane   Substitutes — Levy,  Fields,  and  Meyer. 

Referee — Courtney.     Umpire — Ed.  Overton.     Timekeeper — Chalin. 

Thanksgiving  Day. — Sixth  Game:    S.  H.  C,  0;  Marion,  48. 

Ripping  through  Spring  Hill's  line  with  apparent  ease,  working  forward 
passes  with  great  skill,  and  showing  some  great  football,  the  Marion  eleven 
ran  away  from  Coach  Jere  Austin's  Purple  and  White  warriors  on  Maxon 
Field,  winning  by  the  one-sided  score  of  48  to  0.  Marion  started  into  the  game 
like  demons,  and  in  the  first  minute  of  play  scored  a  touchdown.  Another 
followed  quickly,  apparently  crushing  Spring  Hill's  spirit,  and  thereafter  the 
visitors  had  no  trouble  in  scoring. 

The  game  was  played  on  the  agreement  that  it  would  not  be  recognized 
as  a  championship  game,  Spring  Hill  protesting  that  Moore,  a  Marion  man, 
was  ineligible,  as  he  was  not  an  amateur.     Moore  was  withdrawn,  but  other 
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similar  complications  arose,  with  the  result  that  an  agreement  was  reached 
that  the  result  would  have  no  bearing  on  the  championship. 

Marion  clearly  outclassed  the  Hill  lads,  their  superior  weight  and  excel- 
lent execution  of  all  plays  seemingly  dazing  Coach  Austill's  athletes.  Marion 
won  the  game  in  the  first  quarter,  when  they  rolled  up  four  touchdowns,  the 
score  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  standing  28  to  0.  After  this  period  Spring 
Hill  took  a  brace,  and  for  a  time  showed  ability  to  hold  the  Marion  team,  but 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  game  Marion  broke  loose  again  and  scored  several 
more  touchdowns. 

For  Marion,  Milner,  Hairston  and  Howze  played  a  great  game.  Howze 
at  quarter  showed  a  great  head  in  handling  his  team,  and  also  proved  some- 
thing of  a  dodger,  eluding  tacklers  with  the  greatest  of  ease.  He  also  shone 
in  a  forward  pass  to  his  right  end,  who  scored  a  touchdown  on  the  play.  Hair- 
ston at  full  tore  through  the  field  whenever  he  was  given  the  ball,  tacklers 
being  unable  to  stop  him,  while  Milner  caught  a  punt  in  the  last  quarter  and 
made  a  touchdown  after  a  long  run.  Milner  scored  five  touchdowns  for  his 
team,  Hill  one  and  Nesmith  one. 

For  Spring  Hill,  Druhan  and  T.  McEnnis  played  the  best  ball.  Druhan 
played  a  star  defensive  game,  while  McEnnis  did  most  of  the  ground  gaining 
for  the  Purple  and  White,  a  shift  formation  netting  large  gains  several  times. 

Spring  Hill.  Position.  Marion. 

Centre. 
Dyar  Rodwell 

Right  Guard. 
Wood   Perdue 

Left  Guard. 
Dowe   _' Dean-Russell 

Right  Tackle. 

Druhan   Campbell 

Left  Tackle. 

B.  McEnnis  Walker- Waters 

Right  End. 

Tarleton Nesmith 

Left  End. 

\Tan  Heuval   Reade 

Quarter. 

Barker    Howze 

Right  Halfback. 

T.  McEnnis  Hill-Madden 

Left  Halfback. 
Joe  Cassidy  (Captain)   Milner 
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Fullback. 

Dueote    Ilairston   (Captain.) 

Referee — Courtney.     Umpire — E.  B.  Overton.     Timekeepers — Walsh  and 
Pharr. 


3fatmor  ittriHtfltt  f  ar&  Notts 

C.  J.  MARTIN,  '16. 

The  Yenni  Literary  Circle  had  its  first  meeting  Wednesday,  Oct.  16.  The 
members  from  last  year  are  Cassidy,  Touart,  Provosty,  Douglas,  Hickey  and 
O'Leary.  Cassidy  was  elected  president,  Provosty  treasurer,  and  Douglas 
censor.    Father  D.  J.  Foulkes  is  the  director  this  year. 

The  first  foot-ball  game  was  played  with  the  Seniors.  The  Juniors  sur- 
prised all  by  their  playing,  and  it  was  thought  that  they  would  win,  but 
Timothy  picked  up  a  fumbled  ball  and  ran  30  yards  before  he  was  tackled. 
He  then  bucked  the  line  for  five  yards  and  a  touchdown.  The  Seniors  had 
Timothy  and  Hebert  of  the  'Varsity  and  a  few  scrub  men.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  game  Murray,  of  the  Seniors,  intercepted  a  forward  pass  and  ran  for  a 
touchdown.  In  the  last  part  of  the  game  Kearns  received  a  forward  pass  and 
ran  20  yards  for  a  touchdown.  The  Juniors'  other  score  was  made  by  a  fluke 
drop  kick,  the  ball  hitting  Hebert  on  the  head  and  then  going  over  the  cross- 
bar. In  the  last  five  minutes  Morere  retired  from  the  game  on  account  of  a 
sore  foot.    Martin  went  to  fullback  and  Schuesler  to  quarterback. 

The  members  of  the  June-bugs  are  Schuesler,  Martin  Hickey,  A.  Martin, 
Abbot,  Walmsley,  Storen,  Ollinger,  Drouin,  Lancaster  and  a  few  others.  They 
played  a  team  calling  themselves  the  Hill  Billies.  The  June-bugs  simply  mop- 
ped them  up. 

Those  who  were  elected  officers  of  the  band  are,  vice-president;  Chas. 
Pearce,  secretary ;  R.  Touart,  treasurer,  and  Chalin,  janitor. 

The  hand-ball  allies  are  finished,  and  take  it  from  one  who  knows,  "they 
are  superb." 

After  the  Immaculate  Conception  game,  Mr.  Hynes  treated  the  visitors  to 
hot  chocolate  and  cakes.  The  features  of  the  Jesuit  game,  as  taken  down  by 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Springhillian  staff,  are:     Captain  Morere 's  steady 
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line  bucks.  Imahorn's  three  touchdowns  on  forward  passes,  and  C.  Martin's 
generalship.  Some  of  the  feats  were :  Four  touchdowns  on  forward  passes, 
Morere's  39-yard  buck.  Though  outclassed  during  the  whole  of  the  game,  still 
the  Jesuits  showed  some  form  in  the  second  half.  The  Spring  Hill  Juniors' 
touchdowns  were  made  in  the  first,  third  and  fourth  quarters.  One  was  made 
in  the  first  quarter,  three  in  the  second  quarter,  and  one  in  the  fourth  quarter. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Mobile  Item  of  November  24th : 
"Working  forward  passes  with  the  precision  of  veterans,  the  Junior  eleven 
of  Spring  Hill  College  swamped  the  gridiron  squad  of  the  Jesuit  High  School 
of  New  Orleans  on  Maxon  Field  Saturday  afternoon  by  a  score  of  34  to  0.  The 
game  was  resplendant  with  brilliant  plays. 

The  Springhillians  got  away  at  the  whistle,  and  rammed  great  holes 
through  the  visiting  lines.  Satisfied  that  this  could  be  done  at  will,  the  Purple 
and  White  lads  opened  up  on  their  trick  plays.  Spring  Hill  made  all  her  touch- 
downs by  beautifully  worked  forward  passes. 

The  features  of  the  game  were  a  39-yard  buck  by  Morere,  and  the  three 
thrilling  touchdowns  by  Imahorn  and  the  headwork  of  Martin.  One  of  the 
Springhillians '  trio  of  scores  was  made  on  a  forty-five  yard  run. 

Following  was  the  line-up  of  the  two  teams : 
Jesuits'  High  School.  Position.  Spring  Hill  Juniors. 

Centre. 

Ferrara    Haney 

Right  Guard. 

Smart   Keoughan 

Left  Guard. 

Cahill   Agin 

Left  Tackle. 

Benedict    Fromherz 

Right  Tackle. 

Rogillio    Pierce 

Right  End. 

Barerra   Imahorn 

Left  End. 

Michaelis   Gomez 

Quarter. 

Martin    Martin 

Right  Halfback. 

LaBlanche  G.  Kearns 

Left  Halfback. 

Barker R.  Touart 

Fullback. 
Robinson  (Captain)    Morere   (Captain) 
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Alumni  Notes 


On  Saturday,  November  sixteenth,  there  was  held  a  meeting,  followed  by 
a  second  one  Tuesday,  the  ninteenth,  of  many  Mobile  Alumni,  who  enthusias- 
tically planned  a  campaign  to  interest  the  public  in  the  lecture  on  "Hamlet" 
so  ably  given  by  Reverend  Emmanuel  de  la  Moriniere.  Their  efforts  met  with 
great  success.  At  both  meetings  all  showed  themselves  anxious  to  exhibit 
their  loyalty  to  their  Alma  Mater,  and  a  motion  to  have  a  permanent  Alumni 
Association  formed   was  unanimously   carried.     The  first  meeting  was  held 

Monday,  December  the  second. 

****** 

Thomas  Hale,  B.  S.  '11,  has  gone  to  California  to  be  secretary  to  his 
brother,  Perez,  a  prominent  lawyer  in  that  State,  who  ran  for  District  Attor- 
ney. 

****** 

Thomas  Hall  has  been  very  ill  with  dengue  fever.  The  Springhillian  re- 
joices at  his  recovery,  and  expects  him  to  return  shortly. 

****** 

J.  Martial  Lapeyre,  A.  B.,  '09,  has  his  office  at  314  Hennen  Bldg.,  New 

Orleans,  La. 

****** 

W.  E.  Dunbar,  A.  B.,  '96,  is  managing  a  lumber  yard  with  the  Doscher- 

Gardner  Co.,  of  Jacksonville,  Pla. 

****** 

Mr.  John  Mulherrin,  B.  S.,  '87,  was  given  an  informal  reception  by  the 
Parish  of  Sacred  Heart,  Augusta,  Ga.,  in  celebration  of  the  silver  jubilee  of 

his  connection  with  the  Sacred  Heart  choir. 

****** 

Mr.  David  H.  Austin,  B.  S.,  '04,  was  married  to  Miss  Aileen  Dury,  at  St. 
Mary's  Church,  Evansville,  Indiana,  on  Wednesday,  October  thirtieth.  The 
Springhillian  extends  congratulations. 

•If  t("  *  *  w  ■«• 

Mr.  Hinton  Touart,  A.  B.,  '07,  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Laura  Aron 
March,  at  Magnolia  Springs,  Ala.  The  young  couple  have  the  hearty  con- 
gratulations of  The  Springhillian. 

*  "JF  *  W  TF  ■» 

Messrs.  M.  Mahorner,  A.  B.,  '94,  and  Clarence  Hebert,  A.  B.,  '97,  were 
the  orators'  at  the  Knights  of  Columbus  initiation  held  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  on 

October  the  thirteenth. 

****** 

Nestor  Keith  Overalle,  A.  B.,  '07,  has  recently  completed  his  engineering 
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course  with  a  few  months'  special  work  in  the  hydraulic  department  of  the 
Allis-Chalmers  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  He  has  written  an  interesting 
paper  illustrating  his  experiences  since  leaving  Spring  Hill.  We  wll  publish 
it  in  our  next  issue. 

****** 

Raymond  Stewart,  B.  S.,  '10,  paid  us'  a  couple  of  visits  during  the  month 
of  October.    He  is  forging  ahead  in  the  railroad  business. 

****** 

Semmes  Walmsley,  ex  '07,  saw  the  Tulane  Reserves  give  us  our  first  de- 
feat.   He  wore  the  old  smile  as  he  witnessed  his  speedy  machine's  fine  work. 

****** 

Walter  Burke,  A.  B.,  '82,  came  over  with  the  New  Orleans  team,  taking 
that  occasion  to  pay  his  Alma  Mater  a  flying  visit. 

****** 

J.  Van  Antwerp,  B.  S.,  1900,  is  the  same  staunch  friend  of  the  college. 
During  the  foot-ball  season  his  palatial  drug  store  wore  the  Purple  and  White 

colors  in  profusion. 

****** 

Frank  A.  Clerici,  Jr.,  '10,  of  Puerto  Cortez,  Spanish  Honduras,  C.  A.,  paid 
us  a  short  visit  lately.    He  is  prospering  in  his  chosen  business. 

•B"  "JF  ■«■  *JP  *  W? 

Francis  A.  Meyer,  A.  B.,  '12,  is  now  pursuing  the  study  of  medicine  at 
Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La. 

•IP  "jF  *IP  "H"  V  TP 

The  June  Catalogue  of  Mount  Saint  Mary's  College,  Emmetsburg,  Mary- 
land, acquaints  us  with  the  pleasant  news  that  Simon  A.  Klosky,  ex  '13,  has 
won  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Mount's  Sophomore  Class.  He  has  also  been 
awarded  the  first  honors  in  the  same  class,  for  Christian  Doctrine,  Latin,  Greek 
and  Chemistry.  In  March  he  contributed  an  article  to  the  College  Journal  on 
"The  Airships,  a  Review  of  Its  Progress."  This  fall  he  was  appointed  to  the 
staff  of  The  Mountaineer.  Still  more  success  to  you,  Simon,  is  the  wish  of 
your  old  class  at  Spring  Hill. 

■jF  -w  •«•  w  "9F  iF 

On  Wednesday,  November  the  twentieth,  Charles  R.  G.  Schimpf,  B.  S.,  '09, 
was  married  to  Miss  L.  I.  Dugan,  at  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina.     The 

Springhillian  extends  hearty  congratulations  to  the  young  couple. 

****** 

A  number  of  old  Alumni  from  New  Orleans,  Montgomery  and  Mobile  wit- 
nessed the  Thanksgiving  foot-ball  game. 

•B"  *  *ff  ■*■  W  •«" 

An  item  of  unusual  interest  to  the  boys  of  the  last  few  years  is  the  wed- 
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ding  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Maxon  to  Miss  Mary  S.  Clark,  which  occurred  on  Saturday, 
November  the  ninth.  The  Springhillian,  voicing  the  sentiments  of  the  Faculty 
and  students,  extends  their  heartiest  congratulations  and  best  wishes. 

The  following  poem  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Terence  G.  King,  S.  J.,  who  is 
now  pursuing  his  theological  studies  at  Hastings,  England : 

TO  E.  G.  MAXON. 

"Thy  name  and  glory  cling," 
"To  all  high  places,  like  a  golden  cloud 
Forever;  but,  as  yet,  thou  shalt  not  pass." 

"The  Passing  of  Arthur." 

I  hear  again  the  click  of  cleated  feet, 

Which  rang  along  the  stone  from  "Nat"  to  "Gym," 
When  strode  superb  the  squad  that  played  for  him. 

November's  wand  awakes  the  music  sweet, 

And  leap  I  ocean's  barriers,  to  greet 

The  lime-grilled  green,  where  oak  and  cedar  rim 
In  Grecian  grace,  Spring  Hill's  arena  trim;  — 

There,  Maxon,  'mid  the  Maxon  men,  to  meet. 

But,  Maxon,  thou,  first  coach  and  fastest  friend, 
Art  gone!  And  I  who  cherished  thee,  depart 
The  jocund  scene,  now  strewn  with  saddest  rue, 

Oh,  down  Life's  distant  lanes  the  slogan  send; 

And,  linesmen  leal,  and  backs, — one  team,  one  heart — 
Will  charge,  and  plunge,  and  win  again, — for  you! 


As  we  go  to  press  we  learn  that  an  Alumni  Association  has  been  formed 
by  the  "Old  Boys"  of  Mobile.  We  will  chronicle  the  outcome  of  the  first 
meeting  held  on  Monday,  December  second,  in  the  next  edition  of  The  Spring- 
hillian. 


(Pbtttrarg 


Joseph  Dalton  Williams,  A.  B.,  75. 

Joseph  Dalton  Williams  died  suddenly  at  his  home,  836  Arabella  street, 
New  Orleans,  Saturday  night.  He  collapsed  at  the  dinner  table,  and  never  re- 
gained consciousness.  Mr.  Williams  was  the  son  of  Richard  Dalton  Williams' 
and  Lizzie  M.  Conley,  and  was  born  in  New  Orleans  fifty-three  years  ago.  He 
was  educated  at  SPRING  HILL  COLLEGE,  and  became  a  stenographer,  serv- 
ing the  Bradstreet  Agency  in  that  capacity  until  a  few  months  ago,  when  his 
health  failed.  He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  his  wife,  who  was  Miss  Marie 
Sambola,  and  five  children. 

To  the  afflicted  widow  and  family  The  Springhillian  extends  its  heartfelt 
condolence. 
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The  college  publications  we  have  read  exhibit  a  high  standard  of  literary 
merit.  Our  high  school  magazines,  however,  have  nothing  to  recommend  them 
to  a  serious-minded,  educated  reader.  The  essays  are  shallow,  the  short- 
stories  defective  in  plot  and  dialogue.  Poetry  there  is  none  that  isn't  marred 
by  that  foolish  love-making  that  has  made  co-education  an  educational  fiasco. 

We  are  not  anxious  to  exchange  The  Springhillian  with  any  magazine  that 
does  not  attain  a  certain  standard.  Our  ambition  is  to  excel.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  lower  our  standard  by  admitting  to  our  sanctum  publications  that  have 
no  educational  value. 

We  offer  our  high  school  magazines  the  following  suggestions : 

The  magazine  section  should  be  reserved  for  articles  that  are  intended  to 
present  to  the  reader  the  literary  standards  attainable  in  the  high  school  cur- 
riculum. 

Editorials  should  be  of  a  serious  nature,  exhaustive,  dealing  with  useful 
topics — prefarably  those  concerning  scholastic  pursuits  and  current  events. 

Jokes  are  out  of  place  in  the  Alumni  column,  especially  those  of  the  ultra- 
witty  poetaster.  Reserve  a  section  of  the  magazine  for  witty  remarks  on 
school  happenings. 

The  exchange  column  is  meant  to  be  a  medium  for  the  exchange  of  ideas — 
and  suggestions  as  to  possible  improvements,  etc. 

We  must  beware  of  perpetually  picking  out  imaginary  defects  in  the 
articles  of  our  exchanges.    We  usually  sin  along  the  same  lines. 

Jocose  remarks  about  members  of  the  faculty  should  not  be  tolerated. 

The  high  school  magazine  will  never  reach  any  literary  excellence  unless 
it  aims  at  attaining  the  standard  set  by  the  productions  of  the  larger  college. 

No  excerpts  should  be  used  by  any  college  publication  without  due  ac- 
knowledgement. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following:  The  George- 
town College  Journal ;  Gonzaga ;  Campion  ;  Niagara  Index ;  Loyola  University 
Magazine;  Mercerian;  St.  Mary's  Sentinel;  Fleur-de-Lis ;  Purple  and  White; 
Villa  Sancta  Scholastica  Quarterly ;  Ephebeum ;  Institute  News ;  Philipps 
Andover  Mirror;  Morning  Star;  College  Reflector;  St.  Angela's  Echo;  Red 
and  Gray;  Redwood;  Mungret  Annual;  Estudios  de  Deusto;  Whitworthian ; 
Bessie  Tift  Journal. 


Jl.  M.  T>.  Q. 
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ttrrexit 


C.  A.  F.  "14 

"Nutur,  mmr,  tr mjms  aural,  UHamqu?  trnrare  a?pulrljram 
Mt  tatpit.    fUtlmaa  an  mr  runt  tmrr  tptpttomtt 
Siarijmli  tt  nr  nctrix  afiflUflta,  rthln  vmmtes. 
Ifaafc  plurea  larrgmae  fxpeoiattt  a?i»  ppfltora  latta." 
©alia  (EJjriataa  ait  jaatia  in  rarrm  tnttia, 
Atque  petit  tumulam,  tt rria  dam  nifla  colore 
Alto  laxatttur  rmiflorum  membra  aopore. 
lExtemolo  aonat  interiua  gemttumoue  aepulrljrum 
iat;  magna  atrenitu  laptoea  ex  are  rauernae 
Mtmntnr,  (SHjriatuaqne  Sena,  jam  morte  trinmpljana, 
Unmtne  roeleati  magnmptt  oerore  rranrgit. 
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§>amt  Jnatattre &  of  ilj?  Storing  (£an- 
sptrary  Against  ©rutlj 

Papers  Read  at  the  Monthly  Exhibition  given  by  the  Sophomore  Class,  March  5  th,  1913 

l--2$ru0raitim  nf  tlje  E&trt  nf  Nantes 

R.  BORK,  15. 

In  many  and  diverse  ways,  suggested  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  Conspirators 
against  Truth,  has  the  Catholic  Church  been  accused  and  blamed  for  various 
deeds  of  cruelty  and  injustice.  These  different  accusations  have  been  made 
indiscriminately  and  without  any  grounds  to  support  them.  Any  act,  to  which 
blame  could  be  attached  and  with  which  the  Church  could  in  any  way  be  even 
remotely  associated,  has  been  held  up  to  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  and  preju- 
diced men  of  all  nations,  and  all  the  blame,  if  there  was  any  attributable  to 
the  deed,  has  been  by  one  means  or  another  imputed  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
Such  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the  edict  of  Nantes. 

This  edict,  so-called  since  first  published  in  the  city  of  Nantes  in  1598, 
granted  to  the  Huguenots  certain  privileges,  which  they  forcibly  extorted 
from  Henry  the  Fourth.  By  this  edict  they  were  not  only  allowed  liberty  of 
conscience,  but  also  considerable  freedom  of  worship  and  many  other  similar 
privileges.  It  was  in  fact  nothing  less  than  the  creation  of  a  republican  state 
in  the  very  heart  of  France,  as  Henry  himself  aptly  declared. 

And  the  Huguenots',  as  is  always  the  case,  were  not  satisfied  with  these 
manifold  privileges,  but  they  were  in  a  constant  state  of  insurrection,  and  the 
turmoil  caused  by  their  dissatisfaction  was  highly  detrimental  to  the  civil 
quietude  of  France.  Their  insurrections  were  checked  under  Louis  the 
Thirteenth,  and  their  military  forces  were  annihilated  by  the  genius  of  Riche- 
lieu, but  they  still  continued  to  be  a  source  of  trouble  and  disturbance  even 
under  this  able  minister,  for  they  were  yet  legally  in  existence  and  they  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 

And  again,  in  the  bitterness  and  rancor  of  their  feelings,  they  manifested 
such  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  interests  of  their  country  that  they  were  a 
source  of  danger  to  the  very  existence  of  France.  They  continually  leagued 
with  the  foreign  foes  of  their  country,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  open  up  the 
frontier  to  the  hostile  invasion  of  the  Germans  and  the  Dutch. 

And  the  bloody  civil  wars  formerly  instigated  by  them  were  not  forgotten 
by  the  nation,  and  wisely  indeed  did  the  people  take  measures  to  prevent  a 
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repetition  of  these  calamities.  And  so  for  the  good  of  France  the  privileges 
of  the  Huguenots  were  revoked.  Thus,  justified  by  the  natural  rights  of  all 
nations  to  security,  the  king  suppressed  them  as  he  would  have  suppressed  any 
other  foe  of  the  nation's  prosperity.  It  is  easily  seen  that  the  condition  of 
the  times  most  fully  sanctioned  his  actions,  regardless  of  the  legitimacy  of  the 
revocation. 

But  not  only  was  the  revocation  justified  by  the  situation,  but  it  was  also 
legitimate.  For  even  if  we  consider  the  edict  as  a  binding  contract,,  though 
obtained  by  force,  nevertheless  it  was  a  revocable  one.  And  it  was  so  con- 
sidered even  by  such  enemies  of  the  Church  as  Arnauld,  a  Jansenist,  and 
Grotius,  a  Protestant,  the  latter  admitting  it  in  these  terms:  "Let  the  so- 
called  reformers  understand  clearly  these  acts  of  tolerance  are  not  treaties, 
but  royal  edicts  issued  for  the  general  good,  and  subject  to  revocation  when 
the  general  good  requires  the  king  to  do  so."  And  since  the  general  good 
did  require  it,  and  one  of  the  Protestants  himself  admits  the  legality  of  the 
revocation,  we  may  safely  consider  the  act  of  Louis  as  legitimate. 

Again  Louis  is  accused  of  committing  a  grave  political  error  by  causing 
so  many  industrious  and  useful  subjects  to  leave  the  kingdom.  In  the  first 
place,  how  can  citizens  who  plotted  the  ruin  of  their  country  and  aided  its 
invaders,  be  termed  industrious  and  useful?  They  were  industrious  in  aiding 
the  invaders  of  their  country  and  they  were  useful  to  them,  for  traitors  are 
always  so. 

But  even  if  the  loss  of  these  so-called  industrious  and  useful  citizens  had 
occasioned  a  pecuniary  and  commercial  loss  to  France  in  certain  counties, 
could  this  slight  loss  be  weighed  even  for  an  instant  against  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  country?  Surely  it  is  better  to  sever  a  diseased  limb  than  to 
allow  the  contagion  to  spread  over  the  whole  body  and  to  ultimately  prove 
fatal  to  its  existence. 

But  the  emigation  of  these  Huguenots  did  not  affect  the  financial  state 
of  France.  For  the  most  part  those  who  preferred  to  leave  their  own  country 
were  laborers  and  men  of  the  lower  classes  of  society.  The  richer  class  chose 
to  remain  at  home  unmolested,  rather  than  to  flee  to  a  foreign  country.  Time 
has  shown  that  the  arts,  manufactures'  and  trades  suffered  nothing  detrimental 
to  their  flourishing  condition.  And  again  these  refugees  did  not  materially 
improve  foreign  manufactures,  which  were  in  a  prosperous  state  before  their 
arrival. 

Having  conclusively  proved  that  the  revocation  was  legitimate  and  ex- 
pedient, and  that  therefore  no  blame  can  be  attached  to  the  act,  it  remains 
to  show  that  the  blame  attached  to  it  by  the  outside  world  could  not  stain  the 
fair  reputation  of  the  Church. 

For  the  plain  facts  of  history  all  tend  to  disprove  this  malicious  and  un- 
founded assertion.     In  the  first  place,  the  deed  was  actuated  by  a  purely 
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political  and  social  motive.  The  privileges  of  the  Huguenots  were  revoked 
not  because  their  religious  belief  differed  from  that  of  the  ruling  power  of 
France,  but  because  they  were  enemies  of  the  state,  who  were  assiduously 
plotting  the  ruin  of  their  country, — that  country  which  had  so  generously 
granted  them  absolute  religious  toleration. 

This  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  words  of  Mr.  Weiss,  a  Protestant  writer 
of  no  mean  ability.  He  says  that  "religion  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
edict,  but  that  the  king  acted  from  political  and  social  motives  alone."  In 
fact,  the  only  part  taken  by  the  clergy  in  the  matter  was  to  soften  the  measures' 
adopted  and  to  alleviate  the  misfortune  of  those  who  through  stubbornness 
felt  the  weight  of  its  execution. 

Thus  is  the  accusation  of  the  outside  world,  couched  in  the  most  rabid 
terms  of  prejudice,  untruth  and  virulence,  easily  manifested  in  its  true  light 
by  a  plain,  unprejudiced  recital  of  the  facts  in  the  case. 


JAS.  CASSIDY,   '15. 

By  Inquisition  is  generally  understood  a  court  of  justice,  ecclesiastical 
and  civil,  instituted  to  inquire  into  the  crime  of  heresy  and  to  punish  the 
guilty.  The  Spanish  Inquisition  was  founded  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in 
the  year  1381  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  in  the  faith  the  Spanish  nations 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Jews  and  Moors.  In  this  tribunal  or  court  of  justice 
there  existed  two  separate  and  distinct  jurisdictions,  one  depending  on  the 
Church  and  the  other  on  the  state. 

Now  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  Inquisition  was 
legitimate  in  its  nature?  Has  not  the  Church,  being  a  perfect  so- 
ciety, the  right  to  make  laws  and  to  enforce  their  observance?  And 
should  some  one  do  something  directly  in  opposition  to  them,  and  does  not  a 
heretic  do  this,  must  she  stand  peacefully  by  and  watch  this  without  resenting 
it?  On  the  contrary,  she  must  correct  it.  Just  as  the  father  by  wise  and  ef- 
fective measures  corrects  the  faults  of  his  children  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  doing  anything  that  would  bring  shame  or  unhappiness  into  the  home. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  Inquisition,  European  society 
was  profoundly  Christian.  The  people  then  were  as  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
Catholic  doctrine  as  modern  society  is  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  principals 
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of  the  laws  of  nature.  In  their  eyes  revolt  against  God  was  revolt  against  the 
state.  The  laws  of  the  Church  were  so  closely  allied  to  the  laws  of  the  state 
that  a  breach  against  them  became  a  criminal  offense  when  it  became  mani- 
fest by  exterior  actions.  Therefore  was  it  not  natural  that  tribunals  should 
be  established  in  order  to  distinguish  between  real  heretics  and  those  who 
were  merely  influenced  by  temporary  error,  to  punish  the  one  and  correct  the 
other?  Despite  this  fact  we  often  see  it  depicted  as  the  offspring  of  Papal 
ambition  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  In  refutation,  we  say  that  the  power  of 
passing  sentence  did  not  rest  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  Pope  Sixtus 
the  Fourth,  it  is  true,  refused  the  tribunals  the  power  of  passing  judgment 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Bishops;  but  this  was  not  done  in  order  to  add 
rigor  to  the  tribunals,  but  in  order  that  these  holy  men  by  their  presence 
might  temper  the  severity  of  the  civil  authorities  and  alleviate  the  sufferings 
of  the  condemned.  More  over,  he  appointed  Marinique,  Archbishop  of  Seville, 
the  Papal  judge  of  appeals.  All  those  who  thought  that  they  had  been  dealt 
with  harshly,  were  free  to  appeal  to  him;  and  besides  this,  he  gave  an  appeal 
from  the  Archbishop  to  himself.  Does  this  show  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Pope  to  satiate  personal  revenge,  or  gratify  human  ambition?  Far  be  it  from 
such.  But  living  in  this  age  when  the  enemies  of  the  Church  do  all  in  their 
power  to  spread  the  evils  of  irreligion  and  infest  the  hearts  of  those  who  are 
weaker  than  themselves  with  all  sorts  of  vile  calumnies,  we  are  not  surprised 
that  such  accusations  are  made.  What  answer  do  we  make  to  the  accusation 
of  a  bloody  tribunal  condemning  innocent  persons  to  death  for  mere  thoughts 
and  opinions?  We  say  that  he  who  makes  such  a  statement  is  either  lament- 
ably ignorant  of  historical  facts  or  is  very  easily  lead  into  erroneous  beliefs. 
Even  if  it  were  true  that  some  of  the  inquisitors  at  times  acted  with  excessive 
rigor,  that  would  not  be  a  sufficient  reason  to  point  out  cruelty  and  bloodshed 
as  the  characteristics  of  the  tribunal.  Admitting  that  some  of  them  went  so 
far  as  to  use  the  rack  and  other  such  cruel  means  of  inflicting  death,  it  would 
be  well  to  remember  that  at  that  time  such  means  of  torture  were  in  common 
use  in  all  the  criminal  courts  in  Europe,  and  that  to  prove  the  abuse  of  a  thing 
does  not  prove  its  illegitimacy.  The  tribunals  were  regulated  by  laws'  from 
the  Holy  See.  The  accused  were  not  thrown  into  a  damp  dungeon,  but  were 
placed  in  cells  that  have  been  inspected  and  pronounced  to  have  been  high 
and  dry  and  far  superior  to  any  at  use  at  that  time.  There  were  no  long  de- 
lays. The  culprit  was  tried  with  all  possible  expediency.  And  on  the  plea 
of  guilty  was  either  released  from  all  punishment,  or  if  a  punishment  were 
meted  out  to  him  it  was  so  slight  that  it  scarcely  deserved  the  name.  Where 
in  all  the  history  of  time  will  you  find  a  court  of  justice  as  lenient,  one  whose 
judges  showed  such  clemency  and  magnanimity  as'  to  treat  a  plea  of  guilty 
with  full  pardon  from  fault? 
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1 1  l-aty*  Affair  ttf  (Mtbo 

JAS.  P.  FERRALL,    '15. 

A  great  number  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church  bring  up  the  affair  of 
Galileo  as  a  proof  that  the  Pope  is  not  infallible,  and  that  the  Church  is  op- 
posed to  progress  in  the  sciences.  It  is  only  from  a  lack  of  proofs  that  they 
seize  upon  this;  otherwise  they  would  never  utilize  an  argument  so  easily  re- 
futed.   But  first  let  us  have  a  brief  sketch  of  the  affair. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  an  eminent  philosopher  and 
astronomer  named  Galileo  adopted  the  opinion  of  Copernicus,  concerning  the 
immobility  of  the  sun  and  the  rotation  of  the  earth  in  opposition  to  the  then 
generally  accepted  Ptolemaic  theory.  Although  Copernicus  had  been  unmo- 
lested, Galileo  was  censured  and  his  system  declared  false  and  heretical  by  the 
Holy  Office.  Later  on  the  Pope  ordered  that  Galileo  be  notified  of  the  censure 
and  forbidden  to  teach  his  doctrine.  In  spite  of  this  he  persisted  obstinately 
to  interpolate  the  Bible  to  fit  his  theories,  and  to  teach  these  theories  as  ar- 
ticles of  religious  belief.  Finally  it  became  necessary  to  issue  still  another  de- 
cree, commanding  him  to  retract  all  his  teachings.  These  various  occurances' 
ranged  from  1611  to  1633,  during  which  time  he  was  frequently  summoned 
before  the  tribunal  at  Rome. 

The  Holy  Office,  the  Index  and  various  other  Councils,  mentioned  as  is- 
suing decrees  against  Galileo,  were  never  claimed  to  have  infallibility.  It  is 
only  when  speaking  ex-cathedra  that  the  Pope  is  infallible.  The  decrees  of 
the  Pope  on  this  subject  were  not  ex-cathedra.  The  term  ex-cathedra  means 
that  the  Pope  in  his  capacity  of  supreme  pastor,  speaking  officially  and  pub- 
licly, binds  the  faithful  on  some  matter  of  faith  or  morals.  In  no  case  con- 
cerning Galileo  did  the  Pope  speak  either  publicly  or  officially.  This  effective- 
ly ends  all  argument  against  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope.  All  the  actions  of 
the  Pope  and  his  various  councils  then,  were  as  actions  of  other  men,  just  as 
liable  to  error. 

Although  what  they  did  was  a  mistake  and  very  much  to  be  regretted, 
still  if  looked  at  from  their  point  of  view,  some  extenuating  circumstances  can 
certainly  be  found. 

The  real  and  only  cause  of  Galileo's  prosecution  was  the  fact  that  he  tried 
to  use  the  Bible  to  prove  his  theories.  He  began  to  ascribe  to  the  Bible  dog- 
mas of  his  own,  and  even  tried  to  make  his  theory  of  the  universe  a  matter 
of  religious  belief. 

It  is  true  that  his  opinion  in  regard  to  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  is 
correct.  But  two  things  must  be  remembered :  First,  that  all  the  other  men 
of  science,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  believed  just  the  opposite  of 
what  Galileo  taught;  and,  secondly,  that  Galileo  had  no  substantial  proof  for 
his  assertions.    What  caused  the  whole  trouble  was,  that  Galileo,  being  unable 
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to  find  convincing  astronomical  proof,  sought  to  substantiate  his  theories  by- 
means  of  the  Bible.  To  do  this  he  was  obliged  to  formulate  entirely  new  in- 
terpretations of  certain  parts  of  Scripture.  This  proved  to  be  a  very  wrong 
course  for  him.  Naturally  when  he  tried  to  change  the  then  accepted  inter- 
pretations to  fit  his  theories,  the  churchmen  intervened.  They  told  him  that, 
after  he  had  demonstrated  scientifically  the  correctness  of  his  theories,  it 
would  be  time  enough  to  find  a  different  meaning  to  the  texts  in  question. 
If  he  had  left  the  Bible  alone  and  sought  his  proofs  from  astronomy,  he,  like 
Copernicus  before  him,  would  not  have  been  molested  in  the  least.  But  not 
being  able  to  master  the  scientific  side  of  the  question,  he  must  needs  tamper 
with  Scripture.     The  result  was  obvious. 

There  were  many  prelates  who  rather  favored  Galileo's  theory,  and,  had 
he  omitted  the  Bible  from  his  speculations,  their  efforts  would  have  been 
turned  to  his  account,  and  there  is  every  probability  that  his  system  would 
have  triumphed  much  sooner  than  it  did. 

Galileo  was  at  no  time  during  his  whole  trial  subjected  to  corporal  pun- 
ishment. On  the  contrary,  he  was  imprisoned,  not  in  a  dark  dungeon,  but  in 
the  palace  of  Tuscany,  where  he  was  allowed  to  keep  up  his  correspondence, 
to  roam  about  the  grounds  and,  in  fact,  was  almost  entirely  free  to  do  as  he 
willed. 

In  conclusion,  this  might  be  pointed  out  as  one  more  proof,  if,  indeed, 
more  be  needed,  of  the  great  providence  and  wisdom  of  God.  For  at  a  time 
when  the  entire  body  of  theologians  thought  that  the  Copernican  system  was 
contrary  to  Holy  Writ ;  when  all  the  foremost  men  of  science  believed  that 
system  unsound ;  and  when  Galileo  himself  was  unable  conclusively  to  prove 
his  theory;  God  would  not  let  his  Church  proclaim  an  ex-cathedra  decree 
against  it. 


llff--®!}?  Museum  of  ftt  Sartipilmnro  0  Sag 

FRANK  GILLESPIE,    '15. 

The  Holy  Catholic  Church  has  been  the  victim  of  many  conspiracies  and 
calumnies  since  her  institution,  and  has  always  emerged  brighter  and  fairer 
from  the  purging  fire  of  criticism.  Never  was  she  more  unjustly  attacked 
than  on  the  score  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day.  On  this  occa- 
sion she  played  the  part  of  virtue  and  her  enemies  mistook  her  for  vice.  She 
followed  the  example  of  the  Good  Samaritan  in  every  way  possible,  tried  to 
stem  the  mad  current  of  slaughter  and  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  op- 
pressed, and  her  foes  had  her  arraigned  as  the  Robber.    Her  acts  of  kindness 
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and  generosity  were  contorted  into  crimes  by  the  very  ones  who  partook  of 
her  charity!     What  gross  ingratitude! 

The  affair  that  was  the  cause  of  all  these  accusations  was  purely  a  politi- 
cal one,  as  is  proved  by  subsequent  evidence,  testimonies  and  confessions. 
Now,  besides  being  a  religious  sect,  the  Huguenots  were  also  a  political  party 
at  that  time.  Their  views  were  antagonistic  to  King  Charles  IX.  of  France, 
or  rather  his  mother,  Catherine  de  Medici,  who  was  really  the  ruling  mind  of 
the  kingdom.  This  woman  was  daring  and  unscrupulous,  and  whosoever  stood 
in  her  path  or  thwarted  her  plans  was  visited  with  her  severe  punishment. 
Catherine  conceived  a  great  dislike  for  the  Huguenots,  and  especially  for  Ad- 
miral Coligny,  the  real  head  of  the  body.  He  was  in  Paris  in  August,  1572, 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  wedding  of  the  King  of  Navarre  and  Mar- 
garet de  Valois.  The  life  of  the  admiral  had  been  sought  after  many  times, 
and  he  and  the  rest  of  his  party  secretly  thought  that  Catherine  was  the  author 
of  these  attacks,  but  none  ventured  to  say  it,  for,  besides  being  wily,  she  was 
powerful.  She  had  her  mind  set  on  crippling  the  Huguenot  party,  and  once 
she  had  resolved  on  a  purpose  she  was  not  to  be  easily  swerved  from  it.  She 
consequently  caused  pressure  to  bear  on  her  young  son,  Charles  the  IX.,  mak- 
ing him  believe  that  the  Huguenots  were  threatening  his  life  and  that  his  ser- 
vants, retinue  and  palace  were  in  great  danger,  if  he  did  not  immediately  put 
down  the  movement  by  a  bold,  decisive  stroke,  and  so  he  signed  an  order  to 
massacre  all  the  Huguenot  leaders  in  Paris  on  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew's 

Day. 

The  mandates  were  properly  carried  out,  and  the  Parisians,  maddened  by 
the  sight  of  blood  and  carnage,  slew  every  Huguenot  that  could  be  found. 
Thus  many  innocent  persons  perished.  No  news  spreads  like  bad  news,  and 
soon  the  whole  of  France  knew  of  the  butchery,  and  many  cities  south  of  the 
metropolis  followed  the  example  given  there. 

For  over  two  months  the  persecution  raged,  and  to  be  a  Huguenot  in 
France  was  to  be  but  blood  for  the  sword.  The  French  had  not  forgotten 
that  the  reformed  leaders  had  promised  the  German  mercenary  troops  the 
pillaging  of  Paris  the  Beautiful,  nor  had  she  overlooked  the  sad  experiences 
of  her  sister  countries. 

We  never  hear  of  the  enormities  committed  against  the  Catholics 
by  the  Protestants  at  Beaugeney,  Montauban,  Nimes,  Montpelier, 
Grenoble  or  Lyons.  Yet  more  blood  flowed  in  one  day  in  them  than  during 
the  two  months  of  this  political  outbreak. 

During  this  bloody  period,  the  Catholic  bishops,  priests,  and  dignitaries, 
instead  of  oppressing  the  Huguenots,  as  is  claimed  by  prejudiced  historians, 
endeavored  to  stop  the  bloodshed,  and  where  they  found  this  impossible,  they 
offered  the  Huguenots  their  houses  and  monasteries  as  a  place  of  refuge ;  in  a 
word,  they  aided  them  as  much  as  possible. 
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The  number  of  slain  has  not  been  accurately  determined.  The  Huguenot 
historians  differ  among  themselves  as  to  the  exact  number.  Between  some  of 
them  the  disparity  is  as  much  as  sixty  thousand.  This  wide  diversity  of 
opinion  is  not  an  evidence  of  truth.  The  Huguenot  Martyrology  gives  the 
number  as  fifteen-hundred,  but  is  able  to  name  but  seven-hundred  and  eighty- 
six.  Even  if  you  double  this  amount  the  number  will  be  nearer  the^  truth. 
Clearly  the  one-hundred-thousand  which  Perefixe  claims  is  but  a  mere  fabri- 
cation. 

Protestants  object  that  after  the  massacre,  Pope  Gregory  VIII.  publicly 
offered  thanks  to  God  and  ordered  a  solemn  "Te  Deum"  sung.  Charles  IX. 
sent  a  messenger  to  all  the  European  courts  and  to  the  Vatican  to  endeavor 
to  blot  out  all  the  stigma  of  shame  and  to  conceal  his  deed.  The  communication 
expressly  said  that  a  horrible  plot  against  the  king  had  been  discovered  and 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  stamping  it  out,  and  the  conspirators,  the  Huguenots, 
were  put  to  death.  Laboring  under  this  misapprehension,  the  Pope  rejoiced, 
not  as  the  Protestants  claim  for  the  death  of  the  Huguenots,  but  for  the  sup- 
posed escape  of  Charles  IX.  from  death. 

This  was  perfectly  natural  and  commendable.  After  a  short  time  the 
Pope  found  out  the  real  case,  and  his  horror  of  the  deed  and  his  sympathy 
with  the  victims  was  shown  by  his  public  utterances. 

o ■ 

Sty?  lEaater  lell 

A.  C.  M. 

The  Easter  bell !     The  Easter  bell ! 

High  on  the  hill-top  and  down  in  the  dell, 

It  sets  the  steed  on  the  sunny  plain  prancing, 

And  the  ray  on  the  wall  of  the  human  heart  dancing. 

In  the  build  of  that  bell, 
In  her  swing  and  her  swell, 

'Tis  her  strong  hope  golden 
That  her  mighty  mould  rings. 

Aye,  our  lives  are  beholden 
To  the  way  that  she  swings. 

Sweeter  than  angel's  breath, 

Stronger  than  earth  or  death, 
The   strength   she   brings ! 

Better  than  book's  best  pages, 

She  tells  from  her  tower  prison, 
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Sounding  it  down  the  ages, 
That  Christ  is  risen! 

There's  a  touch  in  the  tone,  in  the  ring  of  her  time 
Unequalled  by  artist  in  music  or  rhyme. 

Vibrations  of  hope, 

Beyond   artist's   scope, 

The   hope   unbounded, 

On  heart-string  sounded, 

That   after  the   burden 

Shall  come  the  guerdon 

And  after  the  pain 

The  good  and  the  gain, 
And  life  being  over,  and  life's  prison  done, 
We  shall  rise  to  the  ring  of  the  Risen  One. 

'Tis  a  touch  that  turns  tears  to  the  pearls  that  shine, 
An  eternal  star  on  our  sorrow-brine, 
Bidding  the  grave  with  its  grief  be  green, 
Lifting  our  love  to  the  life  unseen. 

Truer  than  reasoning,  weightier  than  word, 
Sweeter  than  lay  of  the  woodland  bird, 
Is  the  clear,  clear  toll 
Of  the  bell  of  the  soul, 
Saying  to  time  and  tomb : 
"Where  is  thy  sting?" 
Tolling  life's  winter  away, 
Spreading  the  spring-time  spray 

Over   everything, 
Ringing  the  death  of  Doom, 
Ringing  Christ  thro'   the   gloom, 
Calling  on  soul  to  bloom 
In   Eternal   Spring! 

Then  ring,  mighty  bell, 
Thro'  the  cavern  and  cell 

Of  the  heart's  affection! 
Ring  thro'  the  world's  wild  way, 
Thro'  her  dole  and  her  dark  dismay, 
Ring  till  we  see  the  Day 

Of  Resurrection! 
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Sty?  Mm  anft  t\\t  (£rag 


A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 


T.  HOWARD  KELLY,  '14. 

The  last  echoes  of  the  booming  Charleston  batteries  had  barely  ceased, 
when  the  soul-stirring  bugle  call  of  the  Confederated  South  sounded  over  her 
primeval  forests,  crystal  streams,  and  fertile  fields,  calling  her  brave  and  pa- 
triotic sons  to  arms.  It  did  not  call  in  vain ;  for  where  in  the  annals  of  his- 
tory can  you  find  a  race  of  men  more  brave  and  true  than  were  our  Southern 
ancestors,  who  displayed  their  fidelity  and  courage  to  the  world  at  large,  for 
lour  long  years,  in  one  of  the  bloodiest  wars  that  history  records?  Ah!  what 
man  was  there  in  the  South  who  did  not  feel  his  warm  blood  course  proudly 
through  his  veins  when  he  heard  his  beloved  country  calling  him  to  volunteer 
his  services?  How  well  our  brave  grand-parents  flocked  to  serve  under  the 
"Stars  and  Bars",  is  well  known  to  all. 

The  martial  notes  of  the  South  thrilled  every  man  and  woman  from  Mary- 
land to  Florida.  The  business  men  left  their  happy  homes  and  means  of  liveli- 
hood to  enlist  in  the  Confederate  army ;  the  farmers  left  their  plantations  and 
offered  their  services  to  their  native  land ;  and  the  brave  women  of  the  South, 
as  grand  and  noble  a  body  of  women  as  history  boasts  of,  busied  themselves 
with  preparations  to  comfort  their  courageous  loved  ones. 

Down  in  sunny  Florida,  on  the  banks  of  the  historic  Suwanee  River,  in  a 
great  plantation  owned  by  Mrs.  Biddulph,  a  widow  for  four  years,  her  son  was 
busily  engaged,  preparing  to  join  the  "Suwanee  Volunteers,"  of  which  he 
was  first  lieutenant. 

Just  as  the  crimson  western  sky  was  throwing  its  last  beautiful  reflection 
on  the  gently  murmuring  river,  Fred  Biddulph  stood  on  the  wide  veranda  of 
his  mother's  mansion,  telling  her  good-bye.  What  a  manly  sight  he  was,  his 
tall  figure  clothed  in  the  grey  uniform  of  the  Confederate  army,  his  bright 
sword  at  his  side.  His  mother,  tall  and  stately,  a  true  woman  of  the  South, 
stood  near  him,  and  though  she  was  proud  to  offer  her  son  in  the  services  of 
the  South 's  grand  cause,  her  mother's  heart  yearned  that  her  handsome  boy 
were  returning  from  war,  instead  of  just  entering  upon  its  awful  threshold. 

Turning  toward  him,  with  deep  pathos  in  her  voice,  she  said,  "My  dear 
son,  it  is  your  duty  to  go,  your  country  needs  your  services,  and  you  must 
thank  God  that  you  are  able  to  respond  to  her  call." 

"Ah,  mother,"  spoke  the  boy,  an  unutterable  tenderness  in  his  voice, 
"you  know  how  eager  I  am  to  battle  for  our  dear  cause,  but  I  shall  miss  you 
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and  Grace  so  much.  You  must  pray  for  our  country's  success,  and  I  know 
you  will  always  remember  me  ,in  your  prayers."  The  mother  tried  to  maintain 
her  composure,  but  what  mother  could  see  her  only  son  depart  under  such 
circumstances  without  a  great  heart -struggle  and  poignant  grief?  Nature 
conquered,  and  the  tears  fell  from  her  eyes,  as  she  rested  her  hands  upon  his 
broad  shoulders. 

"Fred,  God  alone  knows  what  this  parting  means  to  me!  Ah!  that  things 
bad  never  come  to  such  a  crisis ;  but  we  cannot  avert  it  now.  Duty  calls  you, 
and  I  must  sacrifice  my  own  feelings  on  the  spotless  altar  of  our  native  land. 
Go  in  God's  name!  But,  dear  boy,  in  your  life  as  a  soldier,  remember  always 
that  your  mother's  prayers  and  thoughts  are  constantly  following  your  foot- 
steps. Remember  what  I  have  always  trained  you  to  be,  a  true  Christian  and 
a  Southern  gentleman.  And  now  that  you  are  called  to  a  soldier's  duty,  per- 
form it  bravely.  Ttour  father's  sword  is  girded  by  your  side;  it  is  a  brave 
and  stainless  blade;  he  was  young  like  you  when  he  wielded  it  in  defense  of 
his  country.    Keep  it  free  from  stain  and  an  honor  to  our  name." 

Just  then  the  sweet,  musical  voice  of  a  girl  was  heard  calling:  "Wait, 
Fred;  before  you  leave,  I  must  tell  you  good-bye  again,"  and  in  a  second  his 
sister  Grace,  a  tall,  beautiful  girl  of  seventeen  summers,  with  raven  locks  and 
deep  blue  eyes,  was  at  his'  side.  It  was  plainly  evident  that  she  had  been  cry- 
ing, for  she  loved  her  brother  very  dearly,  and  was  heart-broken  over  his  de- 
parture. 

"Mother,"  said  Fred,  "you  and  Grace  come  and  walk  down  to  the  river 
and  tell  me  good-bye  there." 

They  did  so. 

"Here,  Sam,"  said  Fred,  turning  to  a  darkey  who  stood  near-by  holding 
his  horse  by  the  bridle.    "Fetch  Major  down  to  the  river." 

Arm  in  arm  they  walked  through  the  sweet  lilac-bordered  walk  down  to 
the  banks  of  the  Suwanee.  As  they  neared  it  many  thoughts  passed  through 
their  minds. 

The  river  flowed  past  like  a  stream  of  molten  gold,  and  the  sky  above 
was  dyed  a  deep,  rich  crimson,  while  far  to  the  west,  over  the  tops  of  the  tall 
Southern  pines  the  last  flickering  rays  of  the  setting  sun  seemed  to  pause  and 
gaze  upon  this  farewell  scene. 

"Darling,"  whispered  the  mother;  her  very  soul  seemed  to  utter  itself  in 
that  one  word,  ' '  don 't  forget  to  write  us  soon,  and  Fred,  remember  all  that  I 
have  told  you.  Be  strong  and  brave,  and  now  good-bye,  my  boy."  With  a 
last  embracing  kiss  the  mother  gave  her  place  to  his  sister.  Taking  his  sister 
in  his  arms  he  kissed  her  fondly,  encouraging  her  to  be  brave  and  to  comfort 
their  dear  mother.  Grace  whispered  back,  "Ah!  dear  brother,  I  will,  and  I'll 
pray  to  God  every  night  and  day  that  you  will  soon  be  able  to  return  to  us 
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safe  and  sound."  Fred  was  a  manly  boy,  and  never  gave  vent  to  his  feelings, 
but  now  large  tears  welled  up  in  his  eyes.  Gently  releasing  her,  he  turned  to 
Sam,  who  had  been  a  sad  and  silent  witness  of  this  pathetic  scene. 

"Good-bye,  Sam,"  he  said,  bis  voice  choked  with  feeling. 

"Good-bye,  Marse,"  said  the  faithful  negro,  his  honest,  black  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  "Good-bye,  sab,  and  be  sbo  and  come  back  to  us  soon  again,  'cause 
we'll  all  be  a  prayin'  for  you  not  to  get  shot,"  and  here  the  affectionate  slave 
sank  to  his  knees  and,  holding  Fred's  band,  kissed  it  with  reverent  love. 

Fred  mounted  his  horse  and  with  a  farewell  "good-bye"  galloped  off  to 
join  his  company,  two  miles  up  the  river. 

The  three  figures  stood  down  by  the  river  bank  until  the  grey  figure  on 
horseback  could  be  seen  no  longer,  then  they  retired  slowly  and  sadly  to  the 
mansion. 

Just  as  the  shades  of  night  fell  over  the  land,  Lieutenant  Biddulph  at  the 
head  of  his  colmn  reached  the  railroad  station  at  Baull,  and,  taking  the  trans- 
port, they  were  soon  being  whirled  towards  Savannah,  Ga.,  where  the  militia 
of  Florida  was  ordered  to  report. 

At  Jacksonville,  nine  companies,  which,  along  with  the  Suwanee  Volun- 
teers, formed  the  Sixth  Florida  Regiment,  boarded  the  train.  They  arrived 
in  Savannah  without  incident,  and  after  an  encampment  of  two  months,  the 
Sixth  regiment  was  ordered  to  Virginia.  During  the  encampment  at  Savan- 
nah, Fred  had  heard  from  home  often,  and  had  written  to  his  mother  and  sis- 
ter quite  frequently.  From  all  reports  they  seemed  to  be  getting  along  very 
nicely,  and  this  thought  cheered  him  to  a  great  extent,  for  he  was  very  anx- 
ious for  their  welfare. 

The  Sixth  regiment  was  very  eager  to  get  a  taste  of  active  service,  and 
they  hailed  this  order  with  gladness.  When  they  arrived  in  Virginia,  Mc- 
Dowell, the  Union  commander,  was  preparing  to  march  against  Richmond,  the 
newly-made  capitol  of  the  Confederacy.  The  Florida  regiment  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  covered  themselves  with  glory.  The  defeat  of  the 
Union  army  stimulated  the  hopes  of  the  South  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  the 
Southern  commanders  decided  to  make  Richmond  the  basis  of  their  opera- 
tions. In  order  to  keep  a  strict  watch  over  the  movements  of  the  Federal 
forces,  many  Confederate  companies'  were  stretched  out  from  Richmond  to 
the  Pennsylvania-Maryland  state  line,  so  that  they  could  detect  any  advance 
of  the  Northern  armies  upon  Richmond. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Suwaneee  Volunteers  to  be  stationed  near  Emmets- 
burg,  Md.,  a  small  village  a  few  miles  distance  from  the  Pennsylvania  boun- 
dary line.  The  Florida  company  reached  their  destination  in  the  early  autumn 
and  immediately  went  into  encampment. 

After  a  week  of  inactivity,  news  reached  the  captain  of  the  Suwanee  com- 
pany that  a  small  body  of  Union  infantry  from  Gettysburg,    a    city    twelve 
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miles  from  Emmetsburg,  was  preparing  to  march  to  Washington  to  join  the 
Union  forces.  The  Southern  captain  called  Lieutenant  Biddulph  and  made 
known  the  situation  to  him,  requesting  him  to  go  on  a  reconnoltering  expedi- 
tion in  order  to  gather  all  the  information  possible  concerning  them.  Fred 
had  waited  for  a  opportunity  of  this  kind  for  some  time  past,  and  he  readily 
accepted  the  task. 

Mounting  his  horse,  he  galloped  along  the  "Old  Pike"  in  the  direction  of 
Gettysburg.  He  had  not  proceeded  far  when  he  was  warned  by  an  old  woman 
that  he  would  meet  some  Union  soldiers  if  he  kept  on  his  present  route,  so 
following  her  advice,  he  turned  off  the  pike  into  a  road  that  was  hardly  ever 
used.  Though  it  was  two  miles  farther  to  the  outskirts  of  Gettysburg  by  this 
route,  he  decided  that  it  would  be  best  to  pursue  it,  as  the  safest  course. 

As  he  galloped  along  the  old  brown-clay  road,  bordered  with  great  shade 
trees  whose  foliage  formed  a  canopy  of  vari-colored  leaves  above  him,  his 
thoughts  were  on  the  picturesque  banks  of  the  Suwanee,  where  his  mother 
and  sister  waited  and  prayed  for  him.  Thoughts  of  home  revolved  in  his 
mind  until  he  had  traveled  a  distance  of  five  miles.  Gazing  ahead,  he  saw  be- 
fore him  a  large  and  stately  mansion.  He  checked  the  pace  of  his  steed  and 
lode  on  at  a  cautious  gait.  This  estate  was  evidently  the  home  of  some 
wealthy  family,  for  besides  the  commodious  house,  he  saw  extensive  fields, 
ripe  with  the  rewards  of  a  glorious  harvest,  stretching  away  in  the  distance. 

"I  wonder  which  side  the  owner  favors,"  soliloquized  Fred  as  he  ad- 
vanced nearer.  His  question  was  soon  answered,  for  when  he  approached  near- 
er he  saw  a  large  Union  flag  waving  from  the  second  balcony. 

"Well,  if  my  identity  becomes  known  I  wouldn't  be  wanted  here,  so  I 
guess  I  will  move  on."  With  these  words  he  increased  the  speed  of  his  horse 
and  was  tearing  along  the  highway,  when,  suddenly  turning  a  bend  in  the 
road,  he  caught  sight  of  a  silvery  streak  in  the  distance.  Soon  he  was  near  a 
flowing  crystal  stream. 

The  autumnal  day  was  drawing  to  its  close  as  he  reached  the  banks  of 
the  little  rivulet.  Tall  and  stately  trees  lined  its  banks,  their  tinted  leaves, 
falling  gently  through  the  air,  were  drifting  here  and  there  according  to  the 
caprices  of  the  strong  October  breeze.  Off  to  the  west  the  golden  light  of  the 
world  was  sinking  to  rest,  causing  the  western  heavens  to  glow  like  the  radi- 
ance cast  by  a  bright  furnace.  The  reflections  of  the  sky  were  mirrored  on 
the  dancing  ripples  of  the  water. 

While  contemplating  the  grandeur  of  this  sublime  scene,  Fed  caught  the 
sound  of  light  footfalls  approaching.  Turning  to  his  left  he  beheld  a  tall, 
lithe,  girlish  figure  in  white  coming  towards  him.  At  closer  range  he  dis- 
covered her  to  be  very  pretty,  with  a  wealth  of  beautiful  golden  hair,  which 
set  off  to  perfection  her  bright  blue  eyes  and  rosy  complexion.    Her  features 
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were  finely  chiselled.  In  short,  her  whole  being  appeared  to  be  the  embodi- 
ment of  grace  and  beauty. 

As  she  drew  near,  Fred,  with  true  Southern  chivalry,  raised  his  cap  high 
in  the  air  and  saluted  her  with  a  military  flourish  of  his  saber.  She  acknowl- 
edged these  polite  attentions  in  a  few  words,  spoken  in  a  very  refined  voice. 

Although  Fred  was  not,  as  a  rule,  susceptible  to  the  charms  of  pretty 
maidens,  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  particular  girl  seemed  to  fascinate 
him.  Being  desirous  of  enjoying  her  pleasant  company  as  long  as  possible, 
he  asked  her  a  few  questions  relating  to  the  surrounding  country.  She  might 
have  resented  these  inquiries  from  any  other  unknown  person,  but  this  young 
man  was  so  polite  and  so  handsome  in  his  neat  Confederate  uniform,  that  she 
could  not  resist  the  temptation   of  further  conversation   with  him. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  be  of  any  service  to  you,"  she  replied  in  return  to 
Fred's  thanks  about  the  information  that  she  had  given  him.  "But,"  she 
continued,  "I  wish  you  would  kindly  eliminate  all  questions  concerning  war, 
because  you  might  place  us  both  in  an  embarrassing  position,  since  you  are  a 
patriotic  Confederate  and  I  happen  to  be  a  loyal  adherent  to  the  Union." 

This  news  stunned  Fred  for  the  moment,  for  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  believe  that  this  beautiful  girl  was  against  the  grand  cause  which  he  up- 
held. But  nevertheless  the  news  did  not  dispel  all  the  romantic  and  fervent 
hopes  she  caused  him  to  experience. 

"Do  you  live  near  here?"  was  Fred's  next  question.  "I  don't  suppose 
you  will  consider  that  a  war-like  question,  will  you?" 

At  this  remark  the  girl  broke  into  a  peal  of  silvery  laughter.  "Why,  of 
course  not,  unless  you  intend  ordering  your  men  to  burn  and  ransack  our 
house.  But  I  judge  that  you  are  too  good  for  such  an  act  as  that,  so  I'll  pro- 
ceed to  tell  you  very  confidentially  where  I  reside.  You  remember  a  large 
Avhite  house  on  the  left-hand  side  of  this  road,  don't  you?"  asked  the  girl. 

"The  one  with  the  large  Union  flag  floating  from  the  second  balcony?" 
he  asked. 

"Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure,"  hurriedly  assented  Fred.  "But  don't  you  think 
you  might  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  your  name?" 

"Since  you  seem  so  anxious  to  know,  I'll  tell  you.  It  is  Carol  Marsh- 
land." 

"Well,  Miss  Carol,  I  must  say  that  I  am  delighted  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance. My  name  is  Fred  Biddulph,  and  I  am  first  lieutenant  of  the  Suwanee 
Volunteers,  C.  S.  A." 

Here  the  two  young  people  shook  hands,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  intro- 
duction. 

"You  say  you  are  a  lieutenant?  Well,  my  brother,  who  is  about  your  size, 
and  I  should  judge  your  age,  is  captain  of  the  Gettysburg  Reserves.  'Tis  too 
bad  you  are  not  on  the  same  side,"  spoke  Carol. 
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These  last  few  words  struck  Fred.  He  knew  that  it  was  possible  to  draw 
several  conclusions  why  this  particular  maid  should  wish  him  to  be  on  the  same 
side  with  her  brother;  yet  he  wanted  to  draw  his  own  conclusions,  but  he  was 
afraid  to  raise  his  hopes  too  high  as  to  the  nature  of  the  real  conclusion  that 
she  wished  him  to  draw  from  her  words. 

Although  the  company  was  alluring,  Fred  did  not  lose  sight  of  his  duty, 
and  after  a  few  more  words,  he  bade  the  young  lady  a  hearty  good-evening, 
concluding  with  the  following  remark,  "I  hope  I  may  have  the  chance  of  see- 
ing you  again,  Miss  Marshland." 

"Well,  you  may  have  the  chance  if  you  happen  to  be  along  this  way  again, 
for  I  often  ride  horse-back  in  the  afternoon." 

With  a  final  salute  and  farewell  word,  Fred  rode  off,  and,  following 
the  directions  she  had  given  him,  he  soon  crossed  the  ford  of  the  stream,  and 
Avas  on  the  opposite  bank.  The  sun  had  now  set  beyond  the  distant  blue  Ap- 
palachians, and  twilight  stole  silently  o'er  the  stream  and  woodland.  The 
young  soldier  continued  on  his  way,  his  heart  light  and  gay,  his  soul  singing 
out  with  very  joy.  What  do  you  think  has  caused  this  soldier  boy,  far  away 
from  home  and  friends,  to  suddenly  become  so  happy  and  exuberant?  Could 
it  be  the  thoughts  and  visions  of  the  maiden  he  had  just  left  that  caused  this 
inundation  of  gladness  and  joy  on  his  part?  We  may  suppose  such  to  have 
been  the  case. 

As  he  was  passing  an  old  hut  in  the  shades  of  the  primeval  forest  he  heard 
a  voice  call  to  him.  Fred  was  a  viligant  lad,  and  drawing  a  pistol  he  rode 
cautiously  in  the  direction  of  the  voice,  when  an  old,  white-haired  man  came 
forward  and  seeing  the  rider's  Confederate  uniform,  he  cried  out:  "God  bless 
you,  my  boy,  I  can  see  that  you  are  a  brave  young  defender  of  our  dear 
Southland.  Here  the  old  man's  voice  shook  with  emotion.  "But  where  are 
you  going  at  this  time  of  night?  Why,  boy,  the  Yankee  company  of  Gettys- 
burg left  the  town  for  Washington ;  but  they  have  to  march  down  to  Rocky 

Ford  first,  to  get  the  train;  it  is  fourteen  miles  away  and " 

"What!"  roared  Fred,  "the  Yankees  just  left  Gettysburg?  Thanks,  old 
man,  I  must  get  back  to  camp  at  once."  With  these  words  he  rushed  to  his 
waiting  steed  and  soon  was  galloping  madly  toward  the  stream,  while  the  old 
man  continued  to  stare,  and  call  down  the  blessings  of  Heaven  upon  him.  On 
he  sped  across  the  ford.  When  on  the  old  road  he  gave  Major  a  free  rein  and 
they  thundered  along  like  a  whirlwind.  Soon  bright  lights  appeared  in  the 
distance,  and  Fred  knew  he  was  approaching  Carol's  home.  As  he  passed  by 
the  house  a  few  minutes  later,  he  caught  sight  of  a  figure  in  white  standing  on 
the  steps  waving  her  handkerchief.  There  was  hardly  any  light  at  all,  for  the 
shadows  of  night  were  stealing  swiftly  over  the  world,  but  Fred  was  sure 
that  this  figure  could  be  no  other  than  Carol.  He  doffed  his  hat  and  waved 
her  a  kiss.    And  how  his  heart  jumped  with  joy  when  he  saw  her  return  it; 
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but  on  he  sped  with  unabated  speed,  for  he  knew  that  his  duty  was  before 
him,  and  that  his  own  wishes  and  desires  must  be  sacrificed  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty.  As  he  swung  into  the  Old  Pike;  he  could  hear  in  the  dis- 
tance the  regular,  steady  tramp  of  soldiers  approaching. 

"On,  Major,"  he  whispered  to  the  racing  animal,  "do  or  die,  old  fellow; 
we  must  get  to  camp  in  a  hurry."  The  faithful  beast  seemed  to  drink  in  the 
meaning  of  his  young  master's  words,  for  he  increased  his  already  fast  pace, 
and  panting  and  flecked  with  foam  he  carried  Fred  into  camp  twenty  minutes 
later. 

An  orderly  took  charge  of  the  horse  and  Fred  at  once  reported  to  Captain 
Wells.  In  a  few  moments  the  order  was  given  to  form  in  squads  of  twenty 
and  to  line  each  side  of  the  pike,  under  cover  of  the  woods  and  bushes. 

The  men  had  hardly  taken  their  positions  when  the  advance  guard  of 
the  approaching  enemy  could  be  seen  coming  along  the  road.  The  night  was 
cool  and  clear,  with  a  sky  lighted  by  the  radiance  of  myriad  stars  and  the 
pale  beams  of  the  silvery  moon.  The  October  wind  rustled  through  the  au- 
tumn woodland,  singing,  as  it  were,  the  funeral  dirge  of  the  oncoming  Union 
soldiers. 

As  the  Gettysburg  company  was  well  into  the  prepared  ambush,  they  were 
thrown  into  confusion  and  consternation  by  hearing  the  report  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  muskets,,  as  they  poured  their  death-dealing  missiles  into  their 
ranks.  For  a  moment  all  was  confusion  and  consternation  with  the  Federals, 
but  in  a  second  a  cool,  strong  voice  could  be  heard  above  the  din  and  rattle 
of  the  musketry,  shouting  the  command  to  charge  the  woods.  With  grim  de- 
termination the  boys  in  blue  followed  their  intrepid  commander,  but  weak- 
ened by  the  loss  of  forty  men  who  fell  at  the  first  two  volleys,  and  handicap- 
ped by  the  advantageous  position  of  their  enemy,  the  could  do  nothing  to  pre- 
vent their  inevitable  ruin.  Lieut.  Biddulph  now  led  a  column  of  men  from 
the  left  side  of  the  forest  and  they  closed  in  about  the  entrapped  Union  men. 
But  the  fight  continued  fiercely,  and  by  the  pale  light  of  the  moon,  Fred  saw 
the  flash  of  the  lieutenant's  sword  as  he  bravely  fought  against  the  fearful  and 
overwhelming  odds.  Brave  as  the  Gettysburg  soldiers  proved  themselves  to 
be,  they  could  not  contend  much  longer  against  the  dauntless  boys  in  gray, 
and  especially  as  they  had  already  lost  ninety-nine  men  out  of  their  original 
one  hundred  and  thirty.  Just  as  the  Confederates  closed  about  the  handful 
of  struggling  men  for  a  final  encounter,  a  shout  was  heard.  Looking  to  his 
right,  Fred  saw  his  brave  captain  fall,  killed  by  an  enemy's  bullet.  This  sight 
stunned  him  for  a  moment,  but  for  a  moment  only,  then  taking  full  command 
he  ordered  the  last  charge,  which  culminated  in  the  defeat  of  the  Union  sol- 
diers. Sixteen  men,  including  Captain  Marshland,  were  captured,  one  hun- 
dred were  killed  or  wounded  and  fourteen  escaped,  while  the  Southerners  lost 
only  twenty-seven  men  jn  the  fray.     We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  scene  any 
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longer ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  dead  of  both  sides  were  buried  with  military 
honors,  and  the  wounded  were  taken  to  camp  for  medical  treatment. 

The  Suwanee  Volunteers,  under  command  of  Acting-Captain  Biddulph, 
reached  their  camp  about  mid-night,  and  after  taking  strong  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  prisoners  and  looking  to  the  comfort  of  the  wounded, 
Fred  placed  the  night  sentries  on  their  beats,  and  then  bade  his  warriors  to 
take  a  much-needed  rest. 

After  inspection-drill  the  following  morning,  Fred  summoned  his  fellow- 
officers  to  a  consultation  regarding  the  disposition  that  should  be  made  of 
the  prisoners.  It  was  decided  to  send  the  sixteen  prisoners,  including  the 
captain,  to  a  Richmond  prison.  Arrangements  were  then  made  to  escort  them 
to  the  next  Confederate  camp  that  very  afternoon. 

After  dinner,  his  camp  duties  being  over,  Captain  Biddulph  (for  he  was 
now  commander  of  his  company,  the  captaincy  devolving  upon  him  in  virtue 
of  his  being  the  highest  in  command  after  the  death  of  Captain  Wells),  pro- 
ceeded to  the  prisoners'  quarters  with  the  intention  of  interviewing  the  cap- 
tain of  the  late  Gettysburg  militia.  After  a  few  general  remarks  to  the  men, 
he  ordered  one  of  the  guards  to  unfasten  the  bonds  of  the  Northern  officer, 
and  then  Fred  motioned  him  to  accompany  him  to  his  tent.  When  they 
reached  the  tent,  Fred  turned  on  his  heel  and,  saluting  the  young  captain, 
he  said  to  him.  "Sir,  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  one  whom  I  have  the 
honor  of  addressing,  but  I  do  know  that  you  have  acquitted  yourself  like  a 
brave  and  true  soldier,  and  that  is  sufficient.  Of  course  our  rules  demand 
that  you  be  kept  as  a  prisoner,  but  everything  possible  that  lies  within  my 
power  to  make  you  and  your  men  comfortable  while  under  my  surveillance 
will  be  done.  I  will  not  ask  you  for  your  name  or  sword  unless  you  desire 
to  give  me  either,  but  I  hardly  think  you  would  mind  if  I  should  introduce 
myself.  Captain  Biddulph  is  my  name."  And  with  these  words  he  extended 
his  hand. 

His  prisoner  was  so  struck  by  the  kind  words  and  generous  nature  of  his 
captor,  that  he  grasped  his  outstretched  hand  in  a  hearty  shake.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  was  so  overcome  that  he  could  not  speak,  but  soon  his  speech  re- 
turned, and  he  said  with  deep  sincerity  in  his  voice:  "Captain,  you  have 
proved  yourself  to  be  so  brave  and  generous,  that  I  am  not  ashamed  or  un- 
willing to  give  my  blade  to  your  keeping."  He  then  unbuckled  his  sword  and 
passed  it  to  Fred,  who  received  it  Avith  a  dignity  befitting  the  occasion. 
"And,"  continued  the  other,  "I  cannot  find  words  to  thank  you  for  your  kind 
treatment  and  offers.  I  am  a  soldier,  and  I  know  that  war  demands  that  my 
men  and  I  be  kept  as  prisoners.  We  have  been  captured  and  must  meet  our 
fate."  His  young,  boyish  face,  for  he  was  only  a  youth  of  maybe  nineteen 
years,  assumed  a  manly  dignity  as  he  pronounced  these  last  few  words,  and 
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Fred  could  not  help  but  gaze  with  admiration  upon  the  clear-cut  and  hand- 
some appearance  of  this  youthful  commander.  "Well,  captain,  so  far  1  have 
not  mentioned  my  name;  it  is  James  Marshland." 

Again  the  two  shook  hands  and  both  must  have  realized  in  this  moment 
the  fact  that  they  seemed  to  be  drawn  towards  each  other  in  a  strong,  friendly 
manner. 

After  a  few  moments  more  of  conversation,  Fred  escorted  him  back  to 
his  quarters;  and  then,  mounting  Major,  he  started  toward  the  white  mansion 
on  the  old  road  in  hopes  of  meeting  Carol  once  more. 

As  he  cantered  briskly  along  the  highway,  he  caught  sight  of  a  figure 
approaching  on  horseback.  It  was  unmistakably  the  figure  of  a  girl,  but  he 
hardly  dared  to  hope  that  it  was  Carol.  As  the  two  riders  neared  each  other 
he  saw  his  hopes  verified,  for  it  was  she,  the  girl  he  had  met  the  preceding 
day;  the  one  who  had  so  quickly  but  securely  entered  into  his  life. 

He  saw  at  a  glance  that  she  had  been  crying,  and  was  in  a  great  state  of 
nervousness.  Her  first  question,  "Is  brother  alive?"  came  in  strange,  tearful 
accents.  It  was,  as  it  were,  the  outcry  of  her  heart  and  soul,  which  had  be- 
come the  prey  of  some  terrible  stispense  and  fear.  Lifting  his  cap,  Fred  ans- 
wered her  in  the  affirmative. 

With  this  news  the  lines  of  worry  and  fear  gradually  left  her  face,  and  in 
a  few  moments  she  appeared  quite  herself  again. 

"Oh,  Captain  Riddnlph,  you  cannot  imagine  the  terrible  suspense  mother 
and  I  have  been  in  since  we  heard  of  the  battle.  Won't  you  tell  me  all  about 
it?" 

Here  Fred  narrated  the  whole  occurrence,  not  failing  to  mention  and 
praise  her  brother's  heroic  part  in  the  action.  At  these  words  of  praise  her 
innocent  blue  eyes  filled  with  pride  and  tears. 

"Why,  no,"  said  Fred  in  a  jocular  tone,  "I  have  no  intention  of  being 
exceptionally  cruel  to  them,  but,  you  know,"  he  continued  in  a  graver  tone, 
"they  are  prisoners  of  war  and  must  be  treated  as  such.  I  will  be  obliged  to 
send  them  to  Richmond." 

Here  the  girl's  bright  countenace  fell.  She  had  hoped  and  tried  to  con- 
vince herself  that  her  brother's  relief  would  be  a  thing  of  the  near  future. 
Fred  was  quick  to  notice  this  change  of  countenance,  and  he  thought  he 
fathomed  its  cause.  He  hastened  to  add:  "My  dear  lady,  you  know  war  is  a 
stern  thing,  and  as  much  as  I  would  like  to  relieve  your  brother  for  your 
sake  and  his"  (it  may  be  remarked  that  he  put  particular  emphasis  on  the 
words),  "my  duty  dictates  otherwise,  and  as  a  loyal  soldier  I  must  abide  by 
its  commands." 

The  girl  gazed  thoughtfully  at  the  ground  for  a  moment,  and  then  with 
a  wistful  look  on  her  beautiful  face ( she  said    in    almost    whispered    tones; 
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"Well,  at  least,  Captain,  you  can  let  mother  and  me  see  Jim  before  you  send 
him  far  away  from  us.    I  am  sure  you  will  do  that  much  for  us,  won't  you?" 

Can  you  imagine  the  situation  that  Fred  was  placed  in  by  the  events  of 
the  past  two  days.  His  whole  being  struggled  within  him  to  cry  out  to  her 
that  he  would  do  anything,  aye,  give  up  his  life  for  her,  and  it  was  only  by 
great  exertion  that  he  checked  this  burning  desire  of  his  heart  and  soul.  He 
knew  that  to  release  her  brother  would  be  to  break  that  covenant  of  loyalty 
that  he  had  made  with  his  country.  But  as  to  the  other  petition  this  innocent 
girl  so  sweetly  made, — well,  he  could  see  no  wrong  in  granting  it,  and  he 
couldn't  refuse  her. 

"You  may  do  so  most  assuredly,"  answered  Fred.  This  answer  caused 
the  maiden  to  cast  her  brightest  glances  upon  her  brother's  captor,  who  could 
not  deny  now  that  he  was  madly  in  love  with  this  fair  daughter  of  the  North. 

Let  us  ride  over  home  and  fetch  mother,  so  that  we  can  go  to  camp  and 
bid  James  good-bye,"  said  Carol,  as  she  turned  her  horse's  head  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Gettysburg. 

Fred,  willingly  accepting  the  invitation,  quickly  turned  about  and  the 
two  were  soon  galloping  down  the  pike,  laughing  and  talking  with  the  spark- 
ling animation  of  youth.  After  a  short  ride  they  came  in  sight  of  the  great 
white  mansion,  which  to  Fred  was  the  home  of  the  fairest  being  on  earth.  Her 
mother  met  them  at  the  gate.  She  was  a  tall,  sweet-faced  woman  of  about 
forty  years.  It  was  plain  that  she  was  a  victim  of  some  great  worry  and  fear- 
ful apprehension.  But  Carol's  few  words-  telling  her  that  Jim  was  quite  well, 
but  a  prisoner,  chased  the  anxious  look  of  fear  away,  and  with  tears  of  joy 
she  reverently  thanked  God  for  the  safety  of  her  boy. 

After  being  introduced  to  her  by  Carol,  the  latter  proceeded  to  narrate 
the  affair  of  the  preceding  night  just  as  Fred  had  given  it  to  her.  The 
mother's  heart  leaped  with  joy  and  pride  when  she  heard  oL'  his  bravery,  but 
her  happy  mind  was  clouded  with  fearful  broodings  when  she  heard  that  he 
must  be  sent  to  one  of  the  Richmond  prisons.  She  begged  Fred  to  think  of 
some  alternative  which  would  make  her  poor  mother's  heart  rest  from  worry, 
with  the  assurance  of  her  son's  comfort  and  well  being. 

The  daughter  listened  in  silence  to  her  mother's  petition,  and  when  she 
had  finished,  her  eyes  sought  Fred's  face.  He  saw  down  into  the  depths  of 
her  innocent  eyes  of  blue,  and  there  he  found  the  crystal  reflections  of  her 
pure  soul  and  loving  heart.  She  saw  into  his  soul  through  the  light  sparkling 
in  his  own,  and  mirrored  there,  was  nobility  of  heart,  strength  of  character, 
and  purity  of  life.  With  a  quickening  heart-beat  he  sprang  from  his  seat, 
looked  away,  and  for  a  moment  was  buried  in  deep  thought.  He  sees  the  way 
clear  now,  and  with  a  bright  countenance  he  turned  to  the  mother  and  daugh- 
ter.   "I  have  a  way  out  of  our  difficulty,  one  which  will  dispel  from  your  mind 
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all  further  anxiety  as  to  Jim's  welfare.  I  will  claim  him  as  my  own  prisoner 
and  will  secure  passports  for  him  to  travel  South  to  Florida,  where  he  will 
find  a  hospitable  home  awaiting  him  there  where  the  Suwanee  gently  flows-. 
My  mother  and  sister  are  all  alone,  and  they  will  welcome  him  as  my  friend 
and  not  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  You  can  rest  assured  that  your  son  will  be  com- 
fortable until  this  cruel  war  is  over.  Of  course  I  must  add  that  his  word  of 
honor  declaring  that  he  will  not  take  up  arms  again,  and  that  he  will  not  leave 
my  home,  will  be  necessary  for  the  execution  of  this  design." 

The  mother  and  daughter  were  delighted  with  this  proposal,  and  they  re- 
tired to  the  house  to  get  their  wraps,  as  they  decided  to  ride  back  to  camp 
with  Fred. 

When  alone,  Fred  congratulated  himself  on  hitting  upon  such  an  admir- 
able scheme,  for  he  had  not  only  saved  the  situation,  but  he  saw  that  with 
Jim  Marshland's  presence  in  his  home,  his  mother  and  sister  would  have  ample 
protection  in  case  the  Union  army  should  approach  that  portion  of  the  South, 
and  again  he  reflected  that  this  would  form  a  stronger  tie  between  him  and 
the  mother  and  sister  of  the  young  commander. 

Soon  the  two  ladies  appeared  and  the  party  was  in  high  spirits  on  the 
journey  to  the  camp. 

The  meeting  between  the  captain  and  his  dear  relatives  was  a  very  affec- 
tionate and  happy  one.  They  sat  in  Fred's  private  tent  chatting  for  nearly  an 
hour.  At  last  Fred  was  forced  to  send  an  orderly  announcing  that  it  was  now 
time  for  the  young  prisoner  to  prepare  for  his  .journey,  which  he  must  make 
in  common  with  the  other  prisoners  as  far  as  Richmond.  After  the  last  fare- 
well was  said  and  Fred  had  given  the  departing  captain  his  passports,  and 
letter  of  introduction  to  his  mother  and  sister,  which  were  very  generous  in 
praise  of  the  young  officer,  the  prisoners  were  marched  away  under  an  escort 
of  twenty  men.  The  mother  and  sister  were  deeply  grieved  at  his  departure, 
but  they  realized  that  he  was  safer  in  his  present  predicament  than  if  he  were 
still  in  the  ranks.  Realizing,  too,  he  was  sure  to  return  when  it  was  over,  they 
were  consoled  and  put  on  as  cheerful  a  countenance  as  possible. 

The  young  Confederate  captain  showed  them  every  attention  possible, 
and  escorted  them  home  after  they  had  dined  with  him  in  his  private  tent. 

As  they  parted  on  the  door  step  of  her  home,  Carol  whispered  the  words, 
"Come  over  and  see  us  often"  into  Fred's  attentive  ears,  and  with  a  last 
warm  pressure  of  her  hand,  she  was  off  into  the  silent  moonlight  evening. 

"What  were  his  thoughts  that  beautiful  hour?    In  his  far  home,  maybe 

His  mother's  hall,  his  sister's  bower — on  the  murmuring  Suwanee." 

Yes,  but  mingled  with  those  visions,  were  others  of  a  bright  Northern 
girl.  He  reached  camp  at  a  late  hour,  his  body  weary,  but  his  heart  light  and 
happy. 
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Two  days  later  orders  were  received  to  remove  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Frederick,  a  small  town  twenty  miles  west  of  Emmetsburg.     Fred  was  very 
anxious  to  visit  the  Marshland  mansion,  but  the  orders  were  very  peremptory 
and  he  saw  no  way  to  gratify  his  heart's  desire,  for  the  present  at  least,  so  he 
eat  down  and  penned  a  short  note  to  Corol,  telling  her  of  his  removal  to  other 
quarters.     He  also  added  that  if  possible  he  would  ride  over  from  Frederick 
some  day  to  see  her.     This  was  all,  and  sending  the  note  by  a  negro  boy,  he 
rode  away  at  the  head  of  his  column.    Two  weeks  passed  in  camp  before  any 
news  from  home  or  the  mansion  reached  him.    The  first  letter  opened  proved 
to  be  one  from  his  mother  and  sister  describing  the  arrival  of  Jim.    They  pro- 
fessed to  be  very  much  attached  to  him  in  every  way,  saying    that   he    had 
proved  himself  to  be  a  typical  Northern  gentleman;  Grace  added  that  he  was 
the  handsomest  boy  she  knew,  excepting  her  brother,  of  course.    This  pleased 
Fred  very  much,  for  he  felt  a  very  high  regard  for  the  friendship  of  Jim,  and 
he  was  delighted  to  think  that  his  prisoner  had  won  the  heart  of  his  mother 
and  sister.     The  next  epistle  he  read  was  from  Jim,  who  expressed  heartfelt 
thanks  to  Fred  for  his  great  kindness  in  sending  him  to  this  earthly  paradise 
instead  of  a  lonely  prison.    He  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the  warm  welcome 
and  hospitality  his  mother  and  sister  had  shown  him  since  his  arrival,  and  he 
complimented  Grace  as  the  prettiest  girl  he  had  ever  met.       "Aha!"  thought 
Fred  as  he  perused  these  lines,  "the  plot  thickens."    The  handwriting  of  the 
third  and  last  was  unfamiliar  to  him,  but  upon  opening  it  and  glancing  at  the 
signature  his  heart  beat  rapidly,  and  his  blood  flowed    faster    through    his 
veins.     He  read  its  contents  with  eager  interest,  going  over  the  lines,  "Can't 
you  fix  a  way  to  come  over  and  see  me  some  day?"  over  and  over  again.    She 
mentioned  that  her  brother  had  written  them,  speaking  in  the  highest  terms' 
of  his  warm  reception  at  the  home  of  his  captor's  mother,  saying  that  Mrs. 
Biddulph  and  Grace  treated  him  more  like  a  real  son  and  brother  than  as  a 
prisoner  of  war. 

Everything  was  running  along  smoothly,  and  Fred  determined  to  take  the 
first  opportunity  that  presented  itself  to  make  a  visit  to  the  Marshland  home- 
stead. He  decided  to  ride  over  on  the  following  Friday,  and  in  the  meantime 
lie  wrote  her  a  note  informing  her  of  his  intended  visit.  The  four  days  inter- 
vening dragged  by  slowly,  but  at  last  Friday  dawned  clear  and  bright.  The 
young  Confederate  set  out  early  in  the  morning,  and  after  an  exhilarating  ride 
of  three  hours  he  came  to  the  old  road,  and  lo !  and  behold !  as  he  turned  off 
the  pike  who  should  ride  up  to  meet  him  but  Carol,  the  girl  of  his  heart.  Who 
can  picture  or  describe  his  happiness  at  this  meeting. 

It  was  a  happy  one,  and  they  rode  leisurely  along  towards'  her  home, 
where  they  arrived  about  twelve  o'clock  and  were  met  at  the  gate  by  Mrs. 
Marshland. 
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After  dinner,  Fred  and  Carol  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  little  stream.  They  returned  to  the  house  and  joined  Mrs. 
Marshland  on  the  veranda,  where  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  was  passed 
away  in  genial  conversation. 

When  the  evening  luncheon  was  over  the  young  couple  took  possession 
of  a  swing  on  the  porch.  Carol  produced  a  mandolin,  and  Fred,  who  was  very 
adept  on  this  instrument,  played  and  sang  many  of  the  old  Southern  love-songs 
that  he  had  learned  down  in  the  Sunny  South.  Night  crept  silently  over  the 
land  of  the  Appalachians.  The  silvery  moon  rose  and  brightened  the  star- 
studded  sky  and  smiled  upon  the  autumn  woodland.  The  music  and  singing 
had  now  ceased,  but  the  rippling  laughter  of  the  two  young  people  could  be 
heard  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  porch.  But  we  will  not  divulge  the 
tender  conversation  that  took  place  between  the  two  as  they  sat  hand  in  hand 
behind  the  shadows  of  a  climbing  vine,  through  which  gleaming  beams  of  the 
silvery  moon  stole   and  played  on  Carol's  golden  hair  and  charming  face. 

About  nine  o'clock  Fred  arose  to  leave,  realizing  he  could  not  afford  to 
remain  away  from  his  company  any  longer.  Bidding  Carol  and  her  mother 
good-bye,  he  mounted  Major  and  rode  away  in  the  direction  of  Frederick. 

His  thoughts  were  crowded  with  visions  of  happiness  and  bliss  as  he 
journeyed  on  towards  his  destination ;  his  only  regret  was  that  he  could  not  be 
near  to  the  Marshland  homestead. 

After  two  weeks  at  Frederick  City,  he  received  orders  to  report  to  Sim- 
monsville,  where  the  Confederates  were  amassing  a  small  army  to  control  the 
Shenandoah  Valley.  He  and  his  company  saw  two  years  of  service  in  this 
locality,  and  finally,  in  the  summer  of  1863,  they  were  ordered  to  combine  with 
the  army  of  General  Lee,  who  had  defeated  Hooker  at  Chancellorsville. 

During  these  two  years  of  service  Fred  had  received  many  letters  from 
his  home.  He  gathered  from  the  contents  of  these  epistles  that  his  handsome 
prisoner  had  been  captivated  by  the  charms  of  his  pretty  sister,  and  in  con- 
sequence he  was  not  very  surprised  when  he  received  a  joint  letter  from  Jim 
and  Grace  professing  their  mutual  affection,  and  saying  that  they  intended  to 
get  married  soon  after  Fred  returned.  He  read  this  news  with  much  pleasure, 
for  he  had  formed  a  deep  regard  for  Carol's  brother.  He  answered  at  once, 
expressing  his  delight  at  the  turn  things  had  taken.  He  had  also  received  an 
occasional  letter  from  Carol,  but  had  never  had  the  chance  of  seeing  her  since 
the  night  of  his  last  visit  to  the  Marshland  mansion. 

The  Confederates,  now  flushed  with  success,  forded  the  Potomac  and 
marched  through  Maryland  into  Pennsylvania  and  concentrated  their  forces 
at  Gettysburg.  There  General  Lee  was  met  by  Meade,  who  drew  up  his  army 
in  a  strong  position,  and  on  the  1st,  2d  and  3rd  of  July  the  two  armies  engaged 
in  a  terrific  battle.     On  the  third  day  General  Lee  made  efforts  to  dislodge 
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the  Federals  from  their  position,  but  finding  it  almost  impregnable,  and  his 
ammunition  being  exhausted,  he  was  compelled,  after  sustaining  a  loss  of  30,- 
000  men,  to  retreat  into  Virginia  with  the  remnant  of  his  army. 

It  was  during  a  fierce  assult  of  the  third  day,  while  bravely  leading  his 
men  against  the  enemy,  that  our  hero  fell,  painfully  wounded  in  his  right 
shoulder. 

He  was  removed  to  a  Gettysburg  hospital,  and  lay  there  suffering  intense- 
ly for  a  week,  when  one  day  he  saw  the  door  of  his  room  open  and  was  de- 
lightfully surprised  to  see  Carol  enter.  She  had  found  out  that  he  was  there, 
and  she  and  her  mother  had  obtained  permission  to  remove  him  to  their  home. 

After  two  months  of  careful  and  tender  nursing  he  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  his  wound  and  was  soon  again  on  the  rapid  road  to  health  when  the 
news  of  Lee's  surrender  reached  him.  This  was  a  great  blow  to  his  ardent 
Southern  hopes,  and  for  a  while  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  the 
Confederacy  was  shattered  and  defeated. 

Fred's  and  Carol's  intimacy  had  long  ago  ripened  into  full  and  mature 
love,  and  now  that  the  war  was  over  and  peace  was  restored,  the  two  lovers 
chose  a  date  for  their  wedding.  They  were  married  one  evening  in  May  and 
the  happy  couple,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Marshland,  left  the  following  day 
for  Fred's  home  on  the  Suwanee. 

Ten  days  later  a  joyous  reunion,  and  introduction,  took  place  at  Barre, 
whence  Fred  had  departed  four  years  ago. 

That  night,  down  by  the  verdant  river-side,  beneath  the  light  of  the 
tropical  moon,  Fred  and  his  wife  sat  together  and  sang  and  played  those  old 
Southern  melodies  that  Carol  had  heard  for  the  first  time  the  night  when  he 
first  spoke  his  love  in  far  distant  Maryland.  Near  by  Jim  and  Grace  were 
seated  in  an  old  sail  boat  planning  their  wedding  day,  whilst  vowing  eternal 
love  and  fidelity  to  one  another. 

The  two  mothers  drank  in  the  scene  from  the  old  colonial  veranda.  In- 
stinctively they  recalled  the  song  heard  in  the  distant  past : 

"Just  a  song  at  twilight, 

When  the  lights  are  low, 
And  the  flick 'ring  shadows 

Softly  come  and  go, 
While  the  heart  is  weary, 

Sad  the  day  and  long — 
Still   to   us   at   twilight 

Comes  love's  old  song, 
Comes  love's  old,  sweet  song." 
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Aim? nt  of  spring 

VICTOR  ARNAUD, '17 

Serenly  comes  the  maiden  Spring, 
Perfuming  every  bower, 
Returning  to  our  college  lawn 
In  all  her  strength  and  power. 
Near  sheltered  nook  at  early  morn 
Gay  warblers  soon  will  sing. 

Her  magic  hand  shall  soon  restore 
In  field  and  garden  bed, 
Last  year's  decaying,  lifeless  charms, 
Last  year's  sweet  roses  dead. 

Come,  gentle  Maid,  and  rest  awhile 
On  Spring  Hill's  vast  domain. 
Let  us  behold  thy  cheery  smile — 
Let  us  thy  love  retain. 
Enlarge  thy  gifts ;  with  lavish  hand 
Give  back  what  Winter's  cruel  band 
Ensnared  from  our  fair  land. 
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A  Bpmty  (Ston  g>upjm0£Mjj  at  Stye  Ifagttt 
Qhribwtal  fat  Jftatiflr  #f  MnterMl  ffear? 

J.  J.  DRUHAN,   13. 

I  thank  you,  fellow  delegates,  for  the  honor  conferred  on  me  by  selecting 
me  as  your  spokesman  on  the  momentous  question  which  today  claims  our  at- 
tention. Greater  minds  than  mine  have  quailed  before  the  problem  of  inter- 
national arbitration,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  place  at  your  disposal  the  fruits 
of  my  own  research.  Should  they  meet  with  your  approval,  the  dream  of  my 
life  will  be  realized  and  your  confidence  in  me  justified. 

The  idea  of  universal  peace,  my  friends,  is  at  first  blush,  so  utterly  in- 
compatible with  the  spirit  of  the  present  times  as  to  seem  almost  Utopian. 
Since  the  dawn  of  civilization,  passion,  strife,  rebellion  and  war  have  devas- 
tated the  world.  Perfect  peace  has  reigned  but  few  times, — once  when  ancient 
Janus  closed  its  doors  out  of  respect  to  the  Christ-child  whose  birth  was 
ushered  in  with  the  sweetest  harmony  of  angel  choirs.  "Peace  on  earth  to 
men  of  good  will,"  they  sang,  but  the  truce  was  not  for  long — for  they  who 
witnessed  His  coming  soon  turned  against  Him. 

Peace,  peace  for  one  and  all.  This  is  our  offering,  this  our  proposition. 
Not  peace  sought  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  on  the  battlements,  aboard  the  dread- 
naughts  that  defiantly  plough  the  billowy  deep;  not  peace  the  outcome  of 
bloody  strife,  the  consequence  of  unconditional  surrender;  but  peace,  plain 
and  unadulterated, — the  key-stone  to  the  arch  of  order,  the  solution  of  many 
perplexing  problems  and  sought  for  reasons'  purely  pacific ;  peace  which  is 
better  than  war  not  so  much  because  of  the  general  desirableness  of  the  former 
as  on  account  of  the  baleful  effects  and  extravagant  costliness  of  the  latter. 

View  it  as  you  may,  this  question  has  but  two  sides :  either  universal 
peace  must  obtain  or  the  world  must  continue  to  labor  ever  under  the  fear  of 
impending  war.  It  is  for  us,  then,  to  see  which  of  the  two — peace  or  war — 
is  to  be  accepted,  and  surely  none  disagree  with  me  when  I  say  that  the  spirit 
or  sentiment  which  should  permeate  the  world  and  characterize  it  essentially 
is  that  alone  which  adopts  itself  to  the  greatest  usefulness  and  puts  no  obstacle 
between  the  world  and  its  own  prosperity.  That  war  does  neither  of  these 
can  be  easily  proved  from  the  consideration  of  its  effects;  that  peace  does  so 
is  almost  selfevident. 

To  those  of  you  who  doubt  the  sincerity  of  my  word  when  I  say  that  war 
is.  the  greatest  scourge  of  the  universe,  the  most  devastating  plague  of  man- 
kind, to  prove  it,  I  extend  you  an  invitation  to  accompany  me  to  one  of  your 
own  national  burial  grounds.  There  you  will  find  the  remains  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  men  in  whose  veins  once  coursed  the  best  blood  of  their 
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country,— men  who  were  full  of  hope  and  ambition,  who  occupied  lofty  posi- 
tions in  this  life,  but  who  left  all  to  obey  the  stern,  unflinching  command  of 
duty.  And  see  those  trenches  where  men  became  as  iron,  with  nerves  of  steel, 
where  all  the  sanguine  hopes  of  many  a  brilliant  future  are  blighted  with  the 
bursting  of  a  single  shell,  where  in  brief  all  the  agonies  of  a  dying  patriot  cry 
for  vengeance. 

War,  my  dear  friends,  is  just  what  Sherman  turned  it — Hell !  Think  of 
the  waste,  the  destruction,  the  despair,  which  mark  the  wake  of  an  army  in  its 
tramp  over  our  lands.  Golden  fields,  smiling  meadows  and  numberless  herds 
browsing  peacefully  have  all  been  devastated  or  stolen  from  their  rightful 
owners.  Houses  that  stood  forth  in  their  palatial  magnificence  as  mile  stones 
on  the  road  to  prosperity  are  but  charred  relics  of  a  glorious  past.  Yet  these 
effects,  terrible  and  disastrous  in  themselves,  are  of  minor  importance  when 
we  consider  the  constant  draining  process  to  which  our  respective  populations 
are  forced  to  submit  during  hostile  times.  The  male  sex  is  wiped  out  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  men — good  men — are  constantly  at  a  premium. 
Why,  I  am  told  that  for  some  time  after  the  Civil  War  in  America,  it  was  a 
rare  thing  to  see  a  group  of  men  in  one  of  our  Southern  cities  like  New  Or- 
leans, whereas,  collections  of  women,  young  and  old,  garbed  in  black,  were  a 
common  occurrence.  Would  it  not  be  better,  then,  if  this  wholesale  man- 
slaughter were  brought  to  an  end?  Would  it  not  be  better  if  peace  were  sub- 
stituted for  war?    Ir  for  one,  am  sure  it  would. 

Besides  these  deplorable  consequences,  there  is  another  important  con- 
sideration, namely :  the  costs  that  assume  gigantic  dimensions  during  a  war, 
and  those  of  maintaining  an  army  and  navy  in  times  of  peace.  Why,  the 
annual  expenditure  of  every  country  for  their  mainteance  is  appalling — it  is  a 
stupendous  item.  The  cost  of  one  modern  battleship  alone  runs  into  the  tens 
of  millions — but  this  sum  would  never  support  the  average  "man-o'-war." 
Now,  where  does  all  this  money  come  from?  Whence  the  means 
cf  indulging  in  such  extravagance?  The  answer  is,  the  people. 
Yes,  the  people.  They  are  the  ones  who  foot  the  bills,  pay  the  taxes 
and  deliver  the  revenues  by  which  these  unnecessary  expenses  are  made  possi- 
ble. Their  poverty  increases  in  direct  proportion  to  our  national  expenses. 
And  it  is  precisely  because  we  have  armies  and  navies  which  demand  support 
that  we  hear  so  many  heart-rending  cries  from  the  laborers  whose  wages  are 
not  in  proportion  to  the  enormous  taxes  imposed  upon  them.  Would  it  not  be 
well  if  these  evils  were  done  away  with?  It  would,  you  answer.  But  what, 
pray,  can  do  away  with  it?  Universal  peace,  which  means  the  disarmament 
of  nations,  and  that  is  the  only  remedy. 

Compare  this  situation  with  its  opposite, — a  world  of  peace, — and  what 
do  you  behold?  Have  you  not  there  a  world  where  tranquility  and  order  at- 
tain perfection?    A  world  where  there  is  a  universal  spirit  of  willingness  on 
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the  part  of  the  governed  to  obey  the  governing?  Where  men  live  in  mutual 
brotherhood,  in  fine,  where  "peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned  than 
war?"  Yes,  my  friends,  this  is  what  you  see,  and  more  than  this,  but  space 
does  not  permit  the  telling  thereof. 

These  few  considerations,  gentlemen,  are  sufficient  to  enable  rational 
minds  to  see  the  futility  of  a  world  of  war,  and  upon  the  pernicious  effects  of 
the  latter  I  have  based  my  proof.  If,  then,  war  entails  unnecessary  expenses 
upon  the  nations;  if  it  effects  nothing  but  rapine,  disorder  and  slaughter;  if 
it  serves  only  to  increase  those  perplexing  problems,  which  stand  between  the 
world  and  happiness,  what  is  the  only  natural  conclusion?  -  Is  it  not  that  peace 
which  entails  no  costs,  which  serves  to  make  us  one  nation — is  better  than 
war?  Whatever  your  conclusions  may  be,  our  most  sanguine  hopes  will  be 
realized  only  when  we  witness  around  us  a  peace  not  the  effect  of  bloody 
strife  or  naked  rebellion,  but  of  mutual  charity  and  brotherly  forbearance. 
May  the  Prince  of  Peace  hasten  that  day,  and  may  the  hymn  of  peace  first 
heard  on  Bethlehem's  starlight  heights  be  entwined  with  the  Reveille  that  will 
greet  ere  long,  I  trust,  the  dawn  of  universal  peace. 


1EtI)ftoptan  aterpstrfjflrt ana 

M. 

"Dah  ain't  no  use  doin  'nuffin'  nohow!"  growled  Samuel  White. 

"What's  up,  Sam?"  asked  Booker  T.  Parker,  a  waiter  of  the  Metropolitan 
Cafe. 

Up,  Mistah  Powah?  All's  down  wif  me."  Here  Sam  caused  his  banjo  to 
give  out  a  discordant  note  as  indicative  of  his  ruffled  spirits.  "No  chance  ter 
make  a  livin'  now'er  days:  only  way's  ter  steal.  Ust'er  could  make  a  honest 
dollah  wif  ma  banjo,  playing  Bunny  Hug,  an'  sech  lack  sosh'bul  dances;  but 
the  colud  fellers  an'  ladies  dey  don'  want  'em  any  moah.  Dat's  de  trufe, 
Mistah  Booker  T." 

"Don't  want  'em!  Don't  tell  me  so?  Reckon  people's  gettin'  kinder 
stuck  up." 

"No,  sah!  Yo'  remambah  some  yeahs  gone  how  when  de  colud  people 
runs  byskels  outer  fashion  fum  white  folks,  jes'  by  usin*  'em'?  Mister  Par- 
ker nodded  his  close-shaved  poll,  and  Sam  continued.  "Wall,  now  it's  de 
white  trash  runnin'  dose  dah  dances  outer  fashion  wif  us.  White  gals  is  a 
dancin'  'em,  and  de  colud  doods  and  hightone'  yallah  gals  begun  ter  say,  'Ef 
white  folks  dances  dem  dances,  dey  ain't  libely  'nuff  foh  us.'  Dah!"  Here 
he  threw  his  musical  instrument  on  the  floor. 
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"Won't  do  any  good  in  'sasperatin'  yoself,  Sainl)o:  only  damage  yo 
banjo,  an'  make  yoself  melancholy.  What's  yo  banjo  done  yer?  Brace  yoself 
up,  Sambo.  Don't  look  pale  about  it.  Humps  yoself  up.  'Ne-nc-necess'ty,' 
as  swell  folks  says  at  de  eaffey,  'Necessity  is  de  mutter  of  invention.'  " 

"Mutter-in-laws  ur-ur-ur-  inturvention,"  muttered  Sam,  still  looking  on 
the  ground  and  protruding  his  nether  lip.  "Only  one  ting  ter  do,  invent  noo 
dances.  Whatch'er  take  dis  yere  chile  for?  I'se  only  a  pow,  kinky,  bone- 
haid  niggah." 

"Listen  ter  me,  Sam.  I'se  mixed  up  wit  white  people  lots  at  de  Metro- 
politan. Some  white  folks  aw  bad,  an'  ken  beat  us  colud  ones  in  'nicpaity'; 
yer  bet.  But  some  are  good  an'  ken  larn  us  bit'er,  prof 'table  tings.  Listen. 
De  white  race  don't  give  up — dey  goes  one  bettah.  Don't  cher  let  yer  brain 
go'er  wand'rin'.  I'll  invent  de  Buzzard  Hop,  de  Polecat  Polka,  de  Kangaroo 
Gallop,  an'  de  Buffalo  Stampede."  Sam's  eyes  showed  signs  of  intelligence. 
"I'll  cog'tate  de  diff'rent  movements  an'  Monday,  my  day  off,  I'll  meet  yer 
at  de  colud  club."  Sam's  pupils  dilated,  and  his  lips  spread  themselves  into  a 
spacious  smile.  "Yes,  git  yer  young  friens  ter  meet  yer  at  de  club,  an'  I'll 
train  'em.  Ef  we  don't  cut  de  shine  out  of  de  white  folks!  Invite  Deacon 
Brown,  too;  he's  a  gent 'man  of  taste."  "Yas,  I  alwus  invites  him  ter  ma 
Tanksgivin'  dinnah :  he  am  a  man  'er  taste,  jes'ter  see  him  lickin'  his  lips 
aftah  grace." 

"Deacon  Brown  will  pass  judgment  an'  ef  he's  fav'rble  yer '11  do  well 
ter  invite  de  gals,  an'  hav'  a  ball."  "Yas,  I'se  gwine  ter  'phone  foh  Pinkey, 
Lily,  Pearol,  Vi'let  an'  big  fat  Rose,  an'  all  I  can't  remambah. .  But  Lawd, 
Mistah  Pawkah,  yer  show  tinks,  talks  an'  axe  white." 

Parker's  face,  which  was  the  color  of  a  brand  new  saddle,  glistened  with 
pride.    Just  then  the  town  clock  struck  ten. 

"My  'lectric  caw  is  jes'  comin',"  said  Parker.  "Orevoy!"  "So  long, 
Mistah  Booker  T.,"  merrily  answered  Sam  White,  as  he  strolled  off,  softly 
playing  Turkey  Trot  on  his  once  more  cherished  instrument. 

II. 

The  appointment  for  Monday  evening  was  punctually  kept.  When  Par- 
ker arrived  he  found  the  hall  well  permeated  with  cheap  scent ;  Sam,  the  Dea- 
con, and  a  score  of  Sunday-dressed  bucks  were  waiting. 

"Numbah  1  on  de  program:  Buzzard  Hop,"  shouted  Parker. 

"Sam,  yo'ah  de  daid  hawse  'round  'bout  de  buzzard's  dance."  "Aain't 
no  daid  hoss,  nohow!"  "Who's  de  buzzards?"  "How  come  buzzard's' 
dance?"  were  the  answers  and  questions  simultaneously  given  out. 

"Yo'  guys,  who's  runnin'  dis  yere  sho'?  Sam,  stan'  in  de  middle:  sing 
an'  play  what  yo'  heah  me  hum :  'Buzzard  from  de  Nawt" 
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"Scuse  me,  Mistah  Pawkah,  yo'  done  say  I'se  daid;  daid  hoss  don'  sing 
an'  play." 

"Who's  interpreting  dis  yere  piece?" 

"Yas,  sah;  won't  int'rupt  yo'  mo'." 

"Yo'  ain't  real  daid:  only  play  daid  hawse." 

"Oh!  play  daid  hoss:  how  yo'  play  dat  on  banjo?  Daid  hoss  fum  de 
Nawt." 

"Great  razawhs,  no!  jes'  say  an'  do  what  I  tell  yo'  sing  an'  play: 

Buzzard  from  de  Nawt, 
Buzzard  from  de  Sout, 
Buzzard   from   de   sky, 
Jes '  fly  out : 
Come  foh  ter  eat 
Daid  hawse  meat. 

"Now,  yo'  fellows,  when  Mistah  Sam  gives  dis  again,  yo'  jes'  do  lack  yo' 
see  me  doin',  dis  way."  Hereupon  he  circled  around  Sam,  at  the  same  time 
hopping,  bobbing  his  head,  hunching  his  back,  extending  and  flapping  his 
arms,  and  making  all  sorts  of  contortions  with  his  body. 

In  a  jiffy  the  dance  was  learned,  and  by  degrees  it  became  a  merry-go- 
round,  and  ended  by  Sam  being  whirled  around  until  he  became  so  giddy  he 
could  no  longer  play  the  banjo. 

"Bett'r'n  cake-walk,"  ejaculated  Mr.  P.  H.  Walker,  the  lustiest  of  the 
young  bucks,  who  showed  no  sign  of  being  out  of  breath. 

"Was  daid  hoss,  but,  golly!  ain't  daid  now!  Daid  hoss  ready  ter  play 
dozen  mo'  lack  dat.    He!  he;  yaw!" 

"Knocked  spots  out'er  Jungle  Dip." 

"Some  class  ter  dat!"  remarked  the  Deacon. 

"Yfas,  gents;  yo'  done  fine:  only  try,  Mistah  Jaspah,  not  ter  be  so  stiff: 
next  danc'll  knock  de  roometism  out'er  yo'!  Gents,  keep  bettah  time."  Such 
were  Parker's  reply  to  their  plaudits. 

"Now,  Polecat  Polka,"  he  continued. 

"De  action  oughter  suit  de  music." 

"Who's  gwine  be  polecat?     Sam?" 

"I  want  it." 

"Hold  yo'  tongue.  I'se  got  de  int'rpretation  of  de  piece.  Zack  Greene, 
yo'  be  polecat.  Go  way  back.  Sof  music  represent  cat  in  distance.  Yo' 
come  slow.  Yo'  guys  scatters:  yo'  cat  yo'  lope  foh  somebody.  Ef  yo'  get 
'em,  yo'  swing  'em  couple 'r  times." 

"Ef  I  cotch   'em?" 

"Yas.  Aftah,  dat  man  he  become  polecat,  an'  yo'  drops  out,  an'  he  do 
somelack  yo'  done,  an'  yo'  all  go  on  till  nobody's  left." 
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"Mo'  lively  'era  fust  dance!" 

"I  feel  bully.     Show  fine.    He!  he!  yaw!  boss." 

"Calkilated  ter  gib  de  young  folks  er-er  wolf's  app'tite,"  remarked  Dea- 
con Brown  as  he  glanced  around  the  room  to  ascertain  if  there  were  cold 
chicken  or  anything  in  the  line  of  eatables. 

"Attention!"   commanded   Parker.     "Kangaroo   Gallop." 

Directions  were  minutely  given  out  and  faithfully  followed.  If  any- 
thing it  was  more  stirring  than  the  preceding  dances.  Then  were  heard  out- 
bursts of  exultation. 

"Bunny  Hug  am  tame  ter  dat!" 

"Ef  so  fine  by  ourselbs,  what'ss  it  be  wif  de  gals  ter  spin  an'  hug!" 

"'Phone  foh  de  young  ladies!" 

"Takes  de  starch  out  'er  de  Salome  dance:  ef  boss  Herod  had'ed  seen  his 
daughter  dancin'  dem  dances,  he'd  'uv  gib  'er  fibe  fowts  ob  his  kingdom.  I 
jes'  feel  lack  shaking  ma'  ole  limbs — I  declah!"  Such  were  the  words  spoken 
by  the  Deacon. 

"Gemman,"  began  the  colored  choragus,  "de  best  numbah  on  de  pro- 
gram :  Buffalo  Stampede.  Yer  all  be  buffalos ;  git  three  'breast.  Now  trot 
slow — slow  time."  The  Deacon  kept  time  with  his  hands.  As  the  pace  grew 
faster,  off  flew  hats  and  coats,  then  vests  and  collars.  "Go  it,  fellers!" 
shouted  Deacon  Brown.  A  nail  in  the  floor  tripped  Mr.  Green,  and  P.  H. 
AValker  fell  over  him.  Some  leaped  over  the  pair,  others  stiunbled.  The 
music,  guffaws  and  shouts  grew  louder;  clouds  of  dust  rose  from  the  floor. 
"Faster!"  yelled  Parker;  "beat  all  de  guys  in  de  front!" 

So  uproarous  was  the  din  that  they  did  not  hear  a  loud  knocking  at  the 
door.  Sam  banging  his  banjo  still  in  the  lead,  continued ;  some  fell  down,  but 
others  took  their  places.  At  last  the  door  was  burst  open.  The  first  rank 
came  to  a  standstill,  the  other  crushed  upon  them,  but  all,  after  swaying  to 
and  fro,  huddled  together  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  Sam,  his  eyes  bulging  out  of 
their  sockets,  his  head  oscillating  from  side  to  side,  his  frame  all  trembling, 
piped  out,  "Tere's  big,  fat  Rose  foh  de  ball,"  and  hysterically  rushed  into  the 
arms  of  a  corpulent  policeman. 

"You  black  rascals,  you!  Disturbing  the  peace,  preventing  people  from 
sleeping  at  this  hour  of  the  night,"  growled  the  watchman.  Sam  sank  to  the 
floor  like  a  wet  rag.  Green  dove  under  the  table,  dragging  the  cloth  over 
him.  Deacon  Brown,  the  man  of  taste,  now  showed  himself  a  man  of  haste, 
by  making  for  the  open  window,  Avhere  his  long  coat  stuck,  and  would  have 
remained  so,  had  not  Parker  and  Walker,  followed  by  the  buffalos,  bolted 
him  through  the  window,  and  made  their  escape. 

"Get  out  of  there,  you  black  ostrich,"  shouted  the  officer.  "Don't  I  see 
your  feet?"  Green  scrambled  out,  robed  in  the  table-cloth.  Now,  march  to 
the  police  station." 
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"Look  yere,  boss,  I  ain't  got  no  gingah  lef  in  me,"  moaned  Sam  White. 

"You'll  get  enough  rest  in  jail.    Get  up,  or  I'll  drum  your  black  skin." 

"Jes'  havin'  a  little  inn 'cent  fun,  Mistah  Peelah." 

"March!" 

They  marched,  the  constable's  stick  helping  them  along.  As  they  were 
passing  by  a  fashionable  dwelling,  the  strains  of  a  Turkey  Trot  were  heard, 
whereupon  Sam's  legs  limbered  up,  and  he  muttered: 

"Don't   'rest  white  folks  foh  dancin'  animule  dances." 

At  last  the  two  negroes  were  lodged  in  a  cell.  "Hawd  luck!"  grumbled 
Sam,  as  he  stretched  himself  on  the  floor.  "Bestes'  dances  spoilt,  jes'  when 
dey  gits  ter  be  sucession."  A  snore  from  Green  was  the  response.  Sam's 
head  rolled  from  side  to  side ;  sleep  was  beginning  to  get  the  better  of  him. 
"White  trash  dance,"  he  breathed  heavily,  "Daid  hoss — buzzard  meat — 
Buffo  gal — er — er — gallop." 

Here  his  arms  and  legs  shook  convulsively,  and  he  woke  with  a  loud 
snort  and  a  start.  He  shook  himself.  "Nex'  ting  white  trash  gits  our  Pole- 
cat Dance,  an'  steal  it  'way  from  us  colud — "  Sleep  finally  overcame  him. 
At  this  place  let  us  take  leave  of  Samuel  White. 


L.  E.  DEL  REY. 

The  sylvan  air  is  laden 

With  odors  of  the  Spring; 
The  larks  in  azure  heaven 

Their  dulcet  ditties  sing; 
The  pebbly  brooklet  chatters 

O'er  its  mossy  way; 
The  silver  cascade  clatters 

Tumbling  to  the  bay. 

II. 

Both  dune  and  dale  are  mantled 
In  robes  of  em 'raid  green; 

The  tarn  by  zephyrs  ruffled 

Gives  back  a  lustrous  sheen , 
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The  lakes  gleam  in  the  sunlight, 

Like   streams   of   molten    gold ; 
While  rifted  rocks  stand  upright, 

As  fabled  giants  of  old. 

III. 

The  sly   cuckoo   is  singing 

To  nymphs'  in  nook  and  glen; 
From  moor  and  fen  is  winging 

The   olive-tinted    wren ; 
The  turtle-dove  is  cooing 

In   pendent  cot  above; 
His  silent  mate  he's  wooing 

With  winsome  lays  of  love. 

IV. 

A  gentle  breeze  is  creeping 

O'er  the   clovered   dell, 
Plumed  nature  softly  sleeping; 

While  robins  cast  their  spell. 
These  olive  winged  dowers, 

With  silv'ry  plaintive  notes1, 
Love  daisyed  mead  and  bowers 

Where   mellow   music   floats. 

V. 

Among  the  vernal  lovers 

The  mocking  mimics  fly ; 
Above  the  eagle  hovers; 

And  swallows  flitter  by. 
Thus  o'er  vale  and  mountain 

We  hear  blithe  nature  sing: — 
In  meads,  by  murm'ring  fountain 

We  greet  again  the  Spring. 
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MILTON  M.  SALAUN,  13. 

"Show  your  tickets,"  came  the  harsh  words  from  a  big,  husky  man,  with 
reddish  brown  hair  and  piercing  grey  eyes  that  surveyed  you  with  a  quick 
glance.  A  large  crowd  was  gathered  about  the  main  gate  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Station.  Two  of  the  persons  in  the  crowd  was  a  young  lady  in  her 
twenties,  while  her  companion  was  seven  years  her  junior.  They  had  lost 
their  bocket-book  containing  their  tickets  and  were  not  allowed  to  pass  the 
gate  to  catch  the  New  York  Central  west-bound,  which  was  to  leave  in  fifteen 
minutes.  The  usual  motly  crowd  passed  by  and  hurried  to  their  respective 
coaches.  The  young  girl  was  nervously  twitching  her  handkerchief  between 
her  fingers;  the  younger  one  was  busy  looking  about,  and  seemed  unaware  of 
the  fact  that  they  had  received  a  telegram  telling  of  their  brother's  serious 
illness.    She  glanced  at  the  clock,  and  saw  that  it  was  now  seven  forty-five. 

"Oh,  but  I  wish  I  knew  some  one  in  this  city  to  whom  I  might  apply  for 
lielp,"  she  mused  to  herself.  Her  pretty  face  wore  a  troubled  look,  her  dark 
blue  eyes  searched  the  crowd,  trying  to  find  some  one  they  knew.  At  that 
moment  a  young  man  was  pressing  by,  and  overheard  the  words,  "Cora,  if  we 
miss  this  train  we  may  not  see  poor  Charley  alive."  The  conductor  called  out 
the  first  "all  'board."  The  young  man  stepped  quickly  to  the  ladies  and  with 
the  usual  formalities,  addressed  the  oldest : 

"Miss,  allow  me  to  offer  you  my  services." 

The  young  woman  was  taken  back  so  suddenly  that  words  failed  her.  But 
the  question  roused  her  sister  from  her  reverie,  and  she  answered  him : 

"We  have  lost  our  pocket-book  and  cannot  take  the  train  to  Albany,  our 
home,  to  see  poor  Charley,  who  is  dying." 

Without  waiting  for  further  information,  he  hurried  to  the  office,  pur- 
chased the  necessary  tickets,  and  was  back  just  in  time  to  put  the  two  girls 
aboard. 

"I  wonder  who  he  is?  Just  the  same  it  was  very  kind  of  him,  don't  you 
think  so,  Elsie?"  asked  Cora  when  seated  in  the  chair  car. 

"Indeed  it  was,"  but  Elsie's  thoughts  were  far  too  occupied  to  carry  the 
conversation  any  farther. 

Two  months  later  the  Woodworths  left  for  La  Belle  Lake.  Charles  was 
convalescing  from  his  recent  illness,  and  the  doctor  had  advised  his  mother 
to  take  him  to  a  summer  resort. 

One  afternoon,  when  Charles  and  Elsie  were  returning  from  one  of  their 
long  walks,  she  called  her  brother's  attention  to  a  man  leaning  on  the  gate 
•post  of  their  hotel.    He  was  tall,  broad-shouldered,  with  a  profusion  of  dark 
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black  hair.  His  eyes  were  like  two  jet  beads;  his  high  forehead,  diplomatic 
nose,  well-  shaped  mouth  and  chin  showed  him  to  be  a  man  of  strong  char- 
acter. 

"Joseph,  old  boy,"  exclaimed  Charles,  with  a  hearty  hand  shake,  "where 
have  you  been — oh — er — excuse  me,  Elsie,  this  is  Mr.  Strongheart,  my  old  col- 
lege chum."    When  he  turned  a  puzzling  smile  came  over  her  lips. 

"Have  we  not  met  before?" 

"Why,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  think  we  have,  but  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances," he  answered. 

"Brother,  this  is  the  gentleman  who  was  kind  enough  to  help  us  when 
we  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  our  tickets." 

"I  am  certainly  glad,  Joseph,  that  it  was  you  who  helped  my  sisters  that 
day,"  said  Charles,  with  a  look  of  gratitude  in  his  eyes. 

Strongheart  ate  dinner  with  the  Woodworths,  and  Charles  told  his  friend 
of  his  recent  illness. 

A  dance  was  given  that  night  by  the  girls  stopping  at  the  hotel,  to  which 
Elsie  invited  Mr.  Strongheart.  After  the  dance,  when  everybody  was  retir- 
ing, Joseph  met  Elsie  at  the  stairs. 

"Miss  Woodworth,  would  you  like  to  go  sailing  tomorrow  after  dinner?" 

"Why,  I  would  be  delighted  to.     Thanks  ever  so  much.     Good  night." 

After  dinner,  Joseph  and  Elsie  started  for  the  pier  head.  They  could  see 
the  sails  of  the  "Divine"  as  they  fluttered  in  the  light  breeze,  which  was 
blowing  from  the  west.  She  was  a  very  graceful  sloop;  her  mainsail  and  jib 
of  immaculate  white  canvas,  her  bright,  varnished  deck  and  white  enameled 
hull,  made  against  a  pure,  blue  sky,  an  ideal  picture  for  a  painter.  The  sailor 
loosened  the  moorings,  and  the  light  craft  was  soon  on  its  way,  making  good 
time  with  the  light  breeze  which  wafted  them  along.  It  was  ideal  weather,  a 
clear  sky,  dotted  here  and  there  with  white  patches  of  clouds.  The  sun  was 
in  its  glory,  its  rays  shining  like  so  many  precious  gems  on  the  deep,  green 
waters  of  the  lake,  which  was  undisturbed  but  for  the  ripples  caused  by  the 
boat. 

"We  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  day,  the  weather  is  splendid."  She 
was  the  first  to  break  the  silence.  For  before  she  had  been  admiring  the 
scenery  and  Strongheart  was  occupied  with  the  sails. 

"Indeed  it  is;  but  don't  you  know  how  to  manage  a  sail  boat?"  he  asked 
her. 

"I  know  very  little  about  them,  only  what  brother  taught  me  when  I  was 
very  young." 

"Well,  Miss  Woodworth,  take  the  helm  for  a  few  moments,  please,  until 
I  lower  the  center  board." 

"Certainly,  I'll  be  delighted  to," 
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She  lightly  crossed  over  and  took  the  sail  in  hand.  Instead  of  going  about 
his  business,  Joseph  was  watching  her  every  movement.  The  gracefulness 
with  which  she  slackened  or  tightened  the  ropes  astonished  him.  He  watched 
her  and  noticed  something  he  had  paid  no  attention  to  before — her  beauty! 
She  was  really  a  picture  there  at  the  stern:  dressed  in  white  from  head  to 
foot,  her  blue  eyes  looked  straight  ahead  of  her,  and  her  golden  curls  playing 
myriads  of  pranks  about  her  rosy  cheeks.  In  their  wild  flutter  about  her  oval 
face,  they  seemed  to  annoy  her,  as  she  brushed  them  back  angrily  once  or 
twice.  Joseph  from  his  place  of  observation  was  disturbed  from  his  reverie 
by  an  exclamation  coming  from  the  deck.  He  quickly  dropped  the  center 
board  and  rushed  outside. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Miss  Woodworth?" 

"Oh,  nothing.  It  was  only  a  sea-gull,  which  passed  so  close  to  my  head 
that  I  felt  the  wind  from  his  wings.  You  stayed  a  long  time  lowering  the 
board." 

"Well,  you  see,  the  old  thing  got  stuck  and  I  had  to  get  a  hammer  to 
fix  it,"  he  answered. 

"I  didn't  hear  you  making  any  noise.  Everything  was  very  quiet.  Tell 
the  truth,  what  were  you  doing?"  she  asked  with  a  mischievous  glance  at  him. 

"I?    Why,  I  was  very  innocently  occupied  looking  at  you." 

"At  me?    Why,  how  foolish,"  and  a  slight  blush  mounted  to  her  cheeks. 

"Not  foolish  at  all.  I  had  been  observing  your  skillful  management  of 
the  boat,  and  was  admiring  your  beauty.  My  speech  may  be  bold,  having 
known  you  only  two  days,  but  I  am  speaking  the  truth." 

"Oh,  stop  flirting!     It's  a  rather  poor  pastime." 

"I  am  not  flirting.  That  is  one  of  the  games  I  do  not  play."  While  this 
talk  was  going  on,  she  had  dropped  the  rudder-rod  and  the  wind  had  been 
guiding  the  boat. 

"Oh,  look  ahead,"  as  she  grasped  his  arm,  "we  have  almost  crossed  the 
lake!" 

"Yes,  but  the  worst  part  of  it  is,  we  are  running  straight  into  a  sand 
bar." 

"How  careless  I  was  not  to  have  foreseen  this,"  with  a  tone  of  sadness. 

"It  was  not  your  fault,  Miss  Woodworth,  it  was  mine,  for  distracting 
you.  All  that  is  left  to  do  is  to  pull  down  the  sails  and  let  her  drift  in  slow- 
ly." In  a  moment's  time  both  sails  were  down,  and  he  and  Elsie  were  tying 
them  up. 

"Now,  the  job  is  finished,  and  we  are  stuck  fast  in  the  sand,  with  dry 
land  about  one  hundred  yards'  away." 

"Havn't  we  any  small  boats  aboard?"  she  asked. 

"None  whatever;  a  nice  fix  we  are  in  now,  Elsie." 
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"Oh!"  in  an  astonished  and  fretful  voice. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Woodworth." 

"What  for?" 

"I  thought  you  were  offended  because  I  called  you  'Elsie.'  " 

"Not  exactly.  I  was  wondering  how  we  were  to  get  to  shore,  and  how 
deep  the  water  is. 

"It's  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet." 

"Then  we  can  wade  in,"  and  she  proceeded  to  take  off  her  pumps: 

"Oh,  no;  you'll  get  wet,  and  most  probably  catch  a  dreadful  cold." 

"No  I  won't." 

"Yes  you  will.    Don't  you  think  it  would  be  better  for  me " 

"Why,  I  wouldn't  dream  of  it,"  with  a  touch  of  dignity  in  her  voice. 

"What  did  I  say,"  and  he  laughed  merrily. 

"Finish  your  sentence,  then,"  she  said. 

"Don't  you  think  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  get  wet  and  keep  you  dry?" 

"But  how  can  you  do  it?"  and  a  mischievous  smile  hovered  over  her  lips. 

"Well,  how  much  do  you  weigh?" 

"I  refuse  to  answer  such  a  personal  question,  Mr.  Strongheart." 

"Again  do  I  beg  your  most  humble  pardon.  But  don't  you  think  I  can 
carry  one  hundred  and  some  odd  pounds  easily  for  a  distance  of  one  block," 
and  he  boyishly  bared  his  arm  above  his  elbow. 

"Oh,  I  don't  doubt  it,"  and  she  laughed;  "but  I  won't;  now  that  settles 
it!"     She  turned  and  sat  on  the  cabin. 

Strongheart  knowing  the  reasoning  powers  of  a  woman,  decided  it  was 
best  not  to  argue  with  her.  Perhaps  she  was  an  exception,  but  Joseph  wasn't 
going  to  take  the  chances  with  her.  Having  convinced  himself  of  this,  he 
lightly  got  on  board  again  and  stretched  himself  on  the  deck.  All  was  silent 
but  for  the  occasional  bleak  cry  of  a  sea-gull,  as  it  flew  swiftly  by.  Strong- 
heart  looked  at  his  watch ;  it  was  but  four  of  the  clock.  Although  it  was  in 
the  early  part  of  May,  still  the  sun  was  quickly  dropping  behind  the  tall  pines 
that  lined  the  beach  beyond.    Elsie  stiffled  a  yawn  with  the  back  of  her  hand. 

"You  are  not  getting  tired  already?"  asked  Joseph. 

"No,  but  I  am  getting  restless  sitting  here  doing  nothing.  And  you 
haven't  done  a  thing  but  lie  flat  on  your  back  like  a  huge  crocodile,  sunning 
himself,"  she  answered  him.  a,. 

"Thank  you  for  the  compliment;  but  as  you  know,  crocodiles,  as  a  rule, 
love  company."  As  he  said  this  he  raised  himself  on  his  elbows  and  seated 
himself  next  to  her. 

"You  turned  the  tables  neatly  that  time,  Jo— Mr.  Strongheart,"  she  said. 

"Why  didn't  you  call  me  'Joseph'?" 

"Because ,"  and  she  hesitated. 
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"Because  why?" 

"I  have  known  you  so  short  a  time.  There,  I  have  repeated  this  same 
sentence  a  dozen  times,  at  least." 

"It  is  a  fact.  You  know  my  policy  is  "frankness,'  and  I  am  going  to  be 
frank  with  you.  Since  the  first  time  I  saw  you,  at  the  station,  I  have  been 
thinking  of  you  constantly.  It  may  seem  foolish,  but  my  heart  went  straight 
to  you,  Elsie.  I  have  seen  many  women  in  this  world,  but  in  all  my  experience 
I  have  never  met  your  equal.  I  am  serious.  I  have  never  been  so  earnest  as 
I  am  now."  And  indeed  he  was.  His  large  black  eyes  never  left  her  face, 
and  not  a  muscle  in  his  countenance  wavered  as  he  spoke.  She  looked  away 
from  him,  and  began  playing  with  the  ropes. 

"You  didn't  seem  overjoyed  at  seeing  me  yesterday,"  she  said. 

"Perhaps  I  didnt'  say  so,  for  I  was  so  surprised  that  words  forsook  me, 
and "  •    :  i    ;      '■"{■■] : -i 

"Oh!"  she  exclaimed,  "isn't  the  boat  rising?" 

"Bless  her  soul,  isn't  she  ever  going  to  let  me  finish  telling  her  what  I 
bave  to  say?"  mused  Joseph.  Indeed  the  "Dtivine"  was  being  gradually  lifted 
from  its  bed  by  the  incoming  tide.  Joseph  got  up  lazily  and  went  to  the  bow, 
dropping  the  anchor  over-board.  He  expected  to  hear  her  object  to  this  ac- 
tion, but  to  his  joyful  surprise  she  remained  silent,  standing  still,  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  horizon.  He  came  back  and  stood  beside  her.  She  didn't  even 
turn  as  he  approached,  but  seemed  in  deep  thought.  The  sun  was  buried  be- 
hind the  forest,  but  its  light  was  reflected  on  the  waters.  He  looked  at  his 
watch,  and  she  turned,  but  not  to  see  the  time.  Her  eye  caught  the  locket  on 
the  fob.  She  took  the  watch  and  opened  the  pendant.  But  her  curiosity  was 
disappointed,  for  it  was  empty. 

"What  caused  this  stain?"  she  asked  absent-mindedly. 

"A  picture,"  he  answered  in  a  low  voice. 

"Whose?" 

"A  very  dear  friend's." 

"But  why  did  you  not  leave  it  in  its  frame?" 

Joseph  was  on  the  verge  of  getting  angry,  but  his  heart  got  the  better  of 
him,  and  he  answered  slowly: 

"She  is  dead,  and  I  do  not  care  to  carry  mementoes  of  departed  friends." 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Strongheart,  I  am  awfully  sorry  I  asked 
that  question." 

"Won't  you  volunteer  to  fill  this  empty  frame?  Look  how  it  longs  to 
have  a  companiion  such  as  you." 

"I  have  none  with  me  now,"  she  answered. 

"But  then  you  can  give  me  something  which  you  have  with  you  con- 
tinually." 
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"What  is  it?" 

"Your  love!"  he  answered. 

"My  love?  Why,  it  is  not  worthy  of  yours.."  She  was  gazing  full  into 
his  eyes  and  seemed  to  read  his  very  thoughts. 

"It  is  mine  that  is  not  worthy  of  yours.    But  answer  my  question." 

"Pull  up  the  anchor  and  let  us  go  home.  On  our  way  I  will  give  you  my 
answer." 

"It  took  put  a  few  minutes  for  the  "Divine"  to  be  under  way,  for  a  light 
breeze  was  blowing.  Twilight  was  now  on  them,  and  the  moon  was  silvering 
the  rippling  waters.  She  sat  next  to  him  in  the  stern,  humming  a  tune  from 
an  operetta. 

"What  is  the  name  of  that  piece?'  he  asked. 

"The  Love  Waltz  from  the  Wedding  Trip." 

"We  are  almost  home;  won't  you  give  your  answer?"  said  he,  taking 
her  hands  in  his. 

She  stopped  humming,  and  quoted  in  an  undertone,  "It  is  not  good  that 
man  should  be  alone." 


3tam  Hark  Ijan&H  to  ifyr-  Harkfyattft 

JOSEPH  A.  BERTIIELOT,  '14. 

Mr.  Dugas'  plantation,  Chatham,  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  on  the 
Mississippi  river,  which  prosperity  was  caused  not  alone  by  the  bounteous  fer- 
tility of  the"soil,  but  in  a  great  measure  by  the  untiring  care  with  which  he 
cultivated  his  broad  lands  and  drew  forth  from  the  earth  its  many  products. 
His  most  perplexing  problem  was  the  negro  labor  question,  and  one  of  his 
many  attempts  to  solve  it,  well  nigh  proved  disastrous.  The  tide  of  immi- 
gration having  recently  turned  Southward,  the  influx  of  Italians  to  Louisiana 
presented  to  him  a  possible  solution  of  this  aggravating  question.  So  he 
directed  his  New  Orleans  agent  to  send  out  a  few  for  trial. 

One  morning,  after  the  descendants  of  Cicero  and  Caesar  had  been  in- 
stalled in  their  new  quarters,  they  were  put  to  work  hoeing  corn.  This,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  did  not  suit  their  constitutions,  for  as  the  sun  rose  over 
their  heads,  and  it  became  a  little  hot,  Pietro,  evidently  their  leader,  signified 
that  he  wanted  a  rest. 

"Tonee!  I  no  lika  dees!  Everytime  when  la  leava  da  Italy  I  hear  say, 
'You  coma  to  da  Amaraca  and  yo  seeta  down  and  the  garleeca  eet  maka  da 
moocha  beeg  flower,  and  you  eat.     Aud  da  beely  goats  dey  runs  lika  they 
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were  wild  and  alia  you  dooze  ees  ketchum.  Ah,  yes,  but  ees  moocha  hot.  Da 
bossa  ees  lef.    We  sleepa  in  da  shade.  " 

"Pietro,  you  hava  da  bean,  believe  me.  Salvator,  we  sleepa  unda  da 
breedge  anda  you  maka  da  beeg  work  and  looka  for  the  bossa.  Eef  you  sees 
somesings,  seeng,  "Every  peoples  wants  to  dooze  eet, "  said  Tony.  Salvator, 
much  against  his  will,  stood  watch,  whilst  the  others  withdrew  beneath  a  low 
bridge  which  passed  over  a  neighboring  ditch.  Mr.  Dugas,  in  the  course  of 
time,  came  around  to  see  how  the  Sicilians  were  progressing,  and  to  his  utter 
amazement  he  saw  no  one,  for  even  Salvator  had  been  lulled  to  repose. 

"Where  can  those  rascals  be?  Can  they  have  jumped  me  already?"  He 
was  standing  over  the  bridge  at  the  moment,  and  hardly  were  the  words  out 
of  his  mouth,  when  he  heard  a  deep  snore  emanate,  seemingly,  from  the 
ground.  "Ah,  I  have  it,  they  are  under  that  bridge,  but  just  watch  your 
'Uncle  Mun.'    He  knows  a  trick  or  two." 

A  few  yards  from  where  he  stood  was  a  sluce-gate,  which  held  back  the 
irrigation  supply.    He  opened  it,  with  what  result  you  may  know. 

They  say  that  when  an  Italian  first  comes  to  this  Land  of  Promise  he 
learns  to  change  money  and  shout  "Bonana-a-a,"  and  then  acquires  the  ignoble 
art  of  forcibly  expressing  his  feelings'.  Toney  and  his  companions  as  they 
climbed  out  of  the  water  showed  themselves  perfectly  well  acquainted  with 
the  second  stage. 

"Here,  you  blackguards!  Get  off  my  land  as  soon  as  you  can.  I  expected 
you  to  work,  not  to  sleep." 

"We  was  maka  queet.    We  no  letta  you  fire  us." 

From  the  corner  of  his  eye,  Mr.  Dugas  at  the  next  moment  caught  sight 
of  Pietro  sneaking  around  back  of  him  with  a  drawn  knife.  But  the  planter, 
as  he  had  said,  knew  a  trick  or  two,  and  before  they  could  say  Jack  Robinson 
in  Italian,  although  I  dont'  know  what  good  it  would  have  done  to  say  it,  he 
had  a  Colts  automatic  leveled  at  the  crowd,  and  was  heading  them  for  jail. 
Punishment  was  swiftly  meted  out  to  them,  and  willy-nilly  they  found  them- 
selves sentenced  to  help  the  State  cultivate  its  farm  at  Angola  for  six  months. 
Their  supposed  injuries  rankled  in  their  breasts,  and  dire  was  the  revenge 
which  they  swore  against  their  former  employer.  Toney  especially  was  ve- 
hement, "We  will  getta  his  goata.  We  usa  da  still etto,  and  maka  some  hasha. 
We  no  taka  da  eensult." 

"Tonee,  you  say  no  good.  Leesten  to  da  guy  wata  knows.  We  keela  him. 
Peoples  say,  'Who  dooze  eet?,'  and  we  weara  da  cravata.  See?  Non  Tonee, 
dees  ees  da  way.    He  hava  da  keed  and  he  getta  noseeng." 

Mr.  Dugas'  little  son  was  of  the  variety  who  never  remain  still  for  a 
moment.  One  day,  followed  by  his  usual  companion,  Boscoe,  his  dog,  he 
tracked  a  rabbit  to  its  hole,  and  was  forced  to  smoke  it  out.    While  bending 
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over  to  build  a  fire,  his  arms  were  suddenly  grasped  by  someone  in  the  rear, 
and  although  he  struggled  bravely,  it  was  to  no  purpose.  As  the  Italians,  for 
it  was  indeed  the  erstwhile  convicts,  bound  and  gagged  him,  Boscoe,  realizing 
his  young  master's  danger,  attacked  the  whole  crowd  at  once.  For  a  while 
there  were  lively  doings,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  disparity  of  numbers,  the 
canine  would  have  remained  the  master.  Salvator  was  about  to  stab  the  faith- 
ful animal  when  Tony  remonstrated.  "No  keela  heem!  Ropa  heem,  and  he 
fetch  da  letta  to  da  bossa.    You  no  hurt  moocha  bad?    Me?    No!" 

Their  wounds  were  superficial,  and  after  they  had  regained  their  com- 
posure by  eating  an  onion,  they  betook  themselves  to  the  river,  where  they 
had  hidden  a  stolen  boat.  Entering  this  they  floated  down  stream  for  a  few 
miles,  landed,  and  having  shoved  the  boat  from  the  bank,  they  struck  out  for 
the  woods.  Deep  in  the  bosom  of  the  canebreaks,  hidden  from  the  eye  of  the 
casual  observer  by  the  trees  and  brushes  which  surrounded  it,  was  an  old  log 
cabin  which  had  once  been  used  by  a  hunter,  but  was  now  falling  into  decay. 
The  Italians  had,  in  a  rough  way,  fitted  it  for  habitation,  plainly  showing 
that  they  had  made  sure  of  a  hiding  place. 

Mr.  Dugas,  when  the  convicts  had  been  freed,  warned  Victor  concerning 
the  danger  which  menaced  him,  as  they  had  sworn  vengeance;  and  so,  on  the 
day  of  the  crime,  when  noon  approached  and  Victor  remained  absent,  his 
lather  became  worried.  As  the  time  passed  and  still  he  did  not  return,  a 
vague  apprehension  of  danger,  changed  to  a  well-defined  fear.  So,  arming 
himself  and  taking  with  him  several  of  his  negro  hands,  who  did  not  relish  a 
rencontre  with  "dem  dirty  Dagoes,"  and  a  bloodhound,  he  set  out  on  Victor's 
trail.  At  the  spot  where  Boscoe  had  fought  desperately,  the  dog  showed  signs 
of  excitement,  but  lost  the  scent.  "That's  curious,"  said  Mr.  Dugas.  "I 
guess  that  this  is  where  they  captured  him.  You  niggers  look  around  and  see 
if  you  find  any  trace  of  them.    "What's  that,  Amos?" 

"Hit  am  er  piece  er  old  rag,  whut  looks  lak  er  pance-leg.  Diog  been  er 
chawn  on  it,  too.  Tell  yer  'bout  it,  Boscoe  knows  what  he  is  gwinter  do. 
Phew!     I  could  most  track  dat  Dago  maself." 

Mr.  Dugas  examined  the  object  in  question,  and  then  presented  it  to  the 
bloodhound.     "Here,  Molly,  smell  it;  sic  'em.    Go  it,  now." 

The  dog  sniffed  at  it  and  then,  moving  around  in  an  ever-widening  cir- 
cle, at  last  found  the  scent,  and  letting  loose  a  deep-toned  bay,  sprang  for- 
ward with  her  nose  to  the  ground.  The  men  followed,  but  contrary  to  their 
expectations,  she  headed  for  the  front,  and,  by  a  devious  route,  reached  the 
river.  At  the  water's  edge  her  actions  plainly  indicated  that  the  fugitives 
had  taken  a  boat.  Mr.  Dugas  was  forced  to  give  up  the  chase  and  return  home. 
He  know  that  he  would  soon,  in  some  way,  receive  a  missive,  demanding  a 
ransom,  but  was  ill-prepared  for  the  manner  in  which  it  came. 
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He  resolved  not  to  inform  the  authorities  of  the  matter  unless  he  saw  his 
way  to  capturing  the  criminals  without  their  injuring  his  son.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  Lamana  case,  in  which  the  child  was  made  away  with 
as  soon  as  the  hue  and  cry  became  hot. 

That  night  he  was  awakened  by  a  peculiar  scratching  sound  at  a  back 
door.  He  was  about  to  reach  for  the  revolver  under  his  pillow,  when  he  heard 
a  low  whine,  and  realized  that  it  must  be  one  of  his  dogs.  Besides,  they  would 
have  assuredly  heralded  the  approach  of  a  marauder.  However,  as  the  noise 
continued,  he  arose  and  cautiously  opened  the  door.  Immediately  Boscoe  ran 
in,  and  to  his  master's  surprise,  there  was  a  piece  of  paper  tied  to  his  collar. 
"Down,  boy;  down!  Let's  see  what  you  have.  As  I  thought,  a  letter.  Why! 
it  is  from  Victor!    Ah!  I  understand,  the  rascals  can't  write. 

"Dear  Pa: — These  Dagoes  ain't  got  my  goat,  but  they  sure  did  get  me. 
They  say  that  at  twelve  o'clock  tomorrow  night  you  must  take  a  skiff  and 
row  down  by  the  little  tow-head,  and  leave  $10,000  there.  They  say  that  then 
they'll  bring  me  there  after  you're  gone,  and  then  you  must  come  for  me,  but 
don't  you  believe  that  bull,  they  want  more.  I  don't  know  where  I  am,  but 
if  you  want  to  slip  up  on  them,  Boscoe  will  bring  you  here.  They  say  that  if 
you  speal  to  the  sheriff  they'll  croak  me.  But  I  ain't  scared.  They're  a  pack 
of  bull-shooters. 

From  your  son, 

"VICTOR." 

The  foot  of  the  page  was  completely  covered  with  black  hands,  and  other 
decorations  of  the  "Mafia,"  which  would  have  done  credit  to  a  skilled  artist. 
He  was  about  to  go  back  to  bed,  but  after  reflection  decided  that  if  he  were 
to  follow  the  lad's  advice,  there  was  no  time  better  than  the  present,  when  the 
Italians,  in  their  imagined  security,  would  be  locked  in  sleep's  embrace.  He 
therefore  roused  his  overseer,  who  boarded  with  him,  and  the  two  having 
made  all  their  preparations,  set  out.  Boscoe  seemed  to  know  just  what  was 
required  of  him,  and  ran  in  front,  leading  the  way.  They  had  looked  for  him 
to  go  towards  the  river,  but  he  struck  out  across  country,  and  after  some  two 
miles  had  been  traversed,  entered  the  woods.  "Why,"  said  the  overseer, 
"he's  going  straight  for  old  Pierre's  cabin.  Yes,  that's  it.  Who'd  have 
thought  of  their  being  in  this  vicinity." 

They  approached  the  place  silently,  and  while  a  considerable  distance  still 
separated  them  from  their  goal,  they  dismounted  and  advanced  on  foot.  It 
was  a  bright  moonlight  night,  and  the  cabin  loomed  up  plainly;  no  one  ap- 
peared to  be  on  guard.  There  was  no  door  to  the  old  shack,  so  they  walked  in 
Avithout  ringing  the  bell.  Inside,  it  was  as  black  as  pitch,  but  the 
darkness  was  dispelled  with  the  aid  of  an  electric  flash-light,  which  disclosed 
the  forms  of  the  three  desperadoes,  and  Victor,  who  was  bound,  lying  on  the 
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floor.  Tliey  sprang  up,  but  dazzled  by  the  sudden  invasion,  and  frightened  by 
the  proximity  of  the  weapons  to  their  faces,  showed  no  fight.  They  were  made 
to  march  to  an  old  brick  building  which,  during  slave  times,  had  been  used 
for  the  taming  of  the  intractables,  and  there  kept  until  next  day,  when  they 
were  turned  over  to  the  authorities. 


t  lir&s  of  spring 

GORONWY  O.  BROUN,  '14. 


It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  I  write  a  short  disquisition  on  the  birds 
most  commonly  seen  in  and  around  Spring  Hill  College.  In  response  I  write 
these  few  lines,  which  contain  the  gist  of  my  knowledge  on  that  subject.  Out 
of  the  many  varieties  of  birds  with  which  we  come  in  daily  contact,  I  have 
chosen  only  a  few  which  are  most  closely  connected  with  our  college  life. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Hawk.  As  all  know,  this  bird  is  carnivorous  in 
its  habits.  At  Spring  Hill  they  can  be  most  often  found  in  the  library  seated 
in  rocking  chairs  with  their  legs  crossed,  reading  a  newspaper.  They  are 
usually  quiet  enough,  but  woe  to  the  new  magazine  which  imprudently  ap- 
proaches their  domain !  At  once  they  swiftly  glide  from  their  perches,  grasp 
it  in  their  talons  and  bear  it  in  triumph  to  their  secret  hiding  places  among 
the  stove  wood,  behind  pictures  or  beneath  the  carpet.  In  fact,  it  is  as  much 
as  the  great  Detective  Byrne  himself  can  do  to  keep  track  of  these  daring 
"kidnappers"  and  for  any  ordinary  person  who  does  not  belong  to  this  fra- 
ternity, the  reading  of  magazines  is  next  to  impossible. 

Having  thus  briefly  described  the  bird  most  frequently  found  indoors, 
we  next  turn  our  attention  to  other  feathered  creatures  which  love  cool,  fresh 
air  and  are  found  at  but  one  hour  of  the  day,  that  is  after  supper.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  Owls.  No  treatise  on  this,  my  present  subject,  could  possibly  omit 
these  nocturnal  prowlers.  There  are  three  main  divisions  of  this  tribe,  the 
Barn  Owls,  the  Screech  Owls  and  a  species  which  I  believe  is  peculiar  to  Spring 
Hill,  the  Track  Owls. 

The  Barn  Owls  take  up  their  abode  every  night  at  the  extreme  western 
end  of  our  gallery.  There  they  maintain  an  exceedingly  learned  conversation 
upon  the  respective  merits  of  "Prince  Albert"  and  "Bull  Durham."     They 
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are  most  numerous  on  cold  and  rainy  nights,  but  their  number  is  considerable 
at  all  times. 

The  Screech  Owls,  unlike  well  behaved  children,  are  more  often  heard 
than  seen.  They  might  accidentally  be  mistaken  for  nightingales  if  they 
could  only  agree  on  one  tune,  but  it  is  a  strange  phenomenon  that  wherever 
two  of  these  songstes  meet,  they  invariably  choose  different  songs.  The  result 
can  scarcely  be  described.  These  Owls  confine  themselves  to  no  particular 
spot,  but  move  swiftly  about  from  place  to  place,  sometimes  mixing  with  the 
Barn  Owls  and  again  seeking  the  companionship  of  the  Track  Owls  in  the 
exterior  darkness. 

The  Track  Owls  form  the  third  and  last  sub-division  of  these  nocturnal 
birds.  It  is  their  duty  to  keep  the  grass  from  growing  on  the  track.  They 
can  be  found  every  night  traversing  the  self -same  road  in  pairs,  trios,  or  quar- 
tettes, their  presence  being  first  made  known  by  the  red  sparks  of  their  pipes, 
cigars,  etc.  These  sagacious  birds  monopolize  the  entire  wisdom  and  gossip 
of  the  college.  They  converse  in  English,  Spanish,  Dutch  and,  for  all  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  several  other  languages. 

We  now  begin  to  treat  of  another  of  our  birds  which  is  present  night  and 
day,  and  is  a  potent  factor  in  our  midst.  I  refer  to  the  ducks,  sometimes  called 
chickens'.  They  are  to  be  found  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  although  some- 
what more  numerous  in  the  Junior  Division  than  in  the  Senior.  In  fact,  upon 
rainy  days  the  Junior  yard  becomes  a  regular  duck  pond.  Of  the  many  varie- 
ties the  Lunar  Ducks  are  by  far  the  most  plentiful,  and  a  Tennessee  species 
known  as  the  Lancastrian  Ducks  seem  to  be  the  most  in  demand.  There  are 
also  the  Kuhn  Ducks  and  the  Buffy  Ducks.  I  could  continue  in- 
definitely upon  this  interesting  subject,  but  the  scope  of  this  essay  only 
permits'  me  to  add  that,  while  rumors  come  to  us  from  the  outside  world,  telling 
of  the  alarming  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  our  aquatic  birds,  yet  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  there  are  no  signs  of  any  such  decrease  at  Spring  Hill,  for  here  at 
least  they  seem  to  have  found  a  safe  refuge  and  hearty  welcome. 

The  Jay  Birds  form  another  division  of  our  feathered  creatures  that  could 
not  well  be  omitted.  The  genuine  Jays  are  only  the  members  of  the  foot-ball 
squad  and  can  always  be  known  by  two  traits  ef  character ;  they  are  loud  and 
strong.  I  have  said  the  genuine  Jays  are  only  these,  but  there  are  so  many 
and  such  clever  imitations  that  they  are  sometimes  hard  to  distinguish.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  they  are  the  main  leaders  of  fashion,  excepting  the 
Haberdasher  of  course,  and  are  for  this  reason  followed,  in  all  that  relates  to 
dress,  by  the  whole  feathered  tribe  who  can  by  any  means  beg,  borrow,  or 
buy  the  coveted  purple  plumage.  And  so  you  see  birds  who  can  scarcely  be 
more  than  Sparrows  or  Blue  Birds  strutting  around  as  proudly  as  turkey 
gobblers  clad  in  any  and  every  shade  of  purple.  But  to  enable  the  inexperi- 
enced reader  to  distinguish  them,  I  tell  him  to  search  for  a  boy  that  has  real 
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convict  stripes  on  his  sweater  and  a  big  "S"  on  his  breast,  and  he  may  be  sure 
that  he  has  before  him  a  loud,  strong,  full-blooded  Jay. 

We  also  have  a  few  Mocking  Birds  drawn  from  Florida,  Georgia  and 
Louisiana,  who  set  the  fashion  for  all  those  who  do  not  wish  to  imitate  the 
Jays.  They  also  control  the  musical  circles  of  the  college,  and  often  surprise 
everybody  by  the  beauty  of  their  vocal  chords. 

Thus  I  have  endeavored  to  portray  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  the  most 
important  groups  of  our  Spring  Hill  birds.  There  are  one  or  two  other  unim- 
portant divisions'  and  a  few  individual  species,  but  my  space  does  not  permit 
me  to  speak  of  these.  I  might  mention  Cassidy's  parrot,  captured  in  the  wilds 
of  Macon,  but  as  I  fear  the  indulgent  reader  has  already  become  fatigued,  I 
bring  my  essay  to  a  close. 
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ixMiorial 


"The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart:  There  is  no  God." 

"It  has  taken  millions  of  years  for  this  earth  to  produce  a  living  creature — man — 
walking  erect  and  looking  upward.  Some  of  the  reptiles  changed  to  birds  and  flew. 
They,  too,  looked  down  in  search  of  prey  and  used  their  freedom  from  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation only  for  themselves — not  for  others. 

"Very  slowly,  through  millions  of  years,  one  of  the  animals  began  substituting 
thought  for  brute  force.  Slowly  that  animal  raised  himself  from  all-fours  to  an  erect 
position,  his  feet  on  the  earth,  his  head  pointed  toward  the  sky,  his  eyes  able  to  see 
and  slowly  to  understand  the  wonders  outside  of  this  planet." 

Our  purpose  in  the  present  editorial  is  not  to  examine  in  detail  the  ex- 
cerpt we  quote  from  the  Sunday  edition  of  one  of  our  daily  papers.  It  is  so 
full  of  arrant  nonsense  that  the  veriest  tyro  in  matters  philosophical,  who  can 
hoast  of  a  modicum  of  gray  matter,  would  be  able  to  point  out  the  absurd  in- 
consistencies found  therein.  This  is  Darwinism  gone  mad.  We  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  to  draw  attention  to  the  wholesale,  gratuitous  assertions  we 
are  asked  to  take  for  granted. 

' '  It  has  taken  millions  of  years  for  this  earth  to  produce  a  living  creature 
— man — walking  erect  and  looking  forward." 

Did  our  sophisticated  soap-box  philosopher  witness  the  tiresome  ordeal? 
It  must  have  taken  this  earth  billions  of  millions  of  cycles  to  produce  life. 
She's  a  kind  old  Alma  Mater  surely,  and  supplies  us  with  all  the  requisites  of 
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our  daily  pilgrimage.  But  how  could  she  give  life  since  she  is  an  inert,  con- 
tingent being? 

"Some  of  the  reptiles  changed  to  birds  and  flew."  I  dare  say  tbe  wily 
editor  could  give  our  modern  birdmen  a  hint  as  to  the  best  way  of  solving  the 
aeroplane  problem.     They  did  it  though:  "changed  to  birds — and  flew." 

"They  used  their  freedom  from  the  law  of  gravitation."  What  schooling 
did  our  learned  editor  acquire?  Does  he  know  what  the  "law  of  gravitation" 
implies?  If  the  birds  were  free  from  it,  they  would  dispense  with  their  wings 
that  enable  them  to  partially  overcome  it  as  often  as  they  use  them.  "Very 
slowly,  through  millions  of  years,  one  of  the  animals  began  substituting 
thought  for  brute  force."  Ah!  Here's  the  rub!  One  of  the  animals  a  mim- 
icking chimpanzee  possibly — substituted  thought  for  brute  force.  What  a  feat 
of  legerdemain!  "Nemo  dat  quod  non  habet,"  is  an  axiom  our  inspired 
scribe  never  heard.  In  plain  English:  an  effect  requires  an  adequate  cause, 
and  since  thought  requires  a  spiritual  intellectual  agent,  no  animal,  even 
though  he  possessed  the  brute  force  of  a  prehistoric  dinosaur,  could  produce 
said  substitution  any  more  than  a  dynamo  or  a  Neapolitan  street  corner  pop- 
corn outfit. 

This  excerpt  is  a  bundle  of  gigantic,  idiotic  assertions  that  make  a  fine 
"filler"  for  the  "comic"  supplement  to  a  Sunday  paper.  We  found  it  as 
excruciatingly  funny  as  the  vagaries  of  Mutt  and  Jeff. 

Here's  the  purpose  of  our  editorial  : 

The  day  following  the  paper  that  gave  us  this  juicy  bit  of  Darwinian 
idiocy,  had  an  editorial  in  which  the  writer  bewailed  the  fact  that  the  wave 
of  crime  then  sweeping  Chicago  was  the  necessary  outcome  of  the  modern 
Godless  school.  The  editor  "substituted  some  sane  thought"  for  the  puerile 
nonsense  of  the  day  preceding.  But  here's  where  consistency  would  prove  to 
be  a  precious  jewel.  Why  put  a  God  in  any  school  if  "this  earth  produced 
man — a  living  creature"?  Where's  the  need  of  a  Deity,  if  in  the  course  of 
"millions  of  years  one  of  the  animals  began  substituting  thought  for  brute 
force?" 

We  assert  that  the  crimes  increasing  daily  are  due  precisely  to  the  arrant 
nonsense  taught  today  in  numberless  schools  of  our  country.  Darwinism, 
Huxleyism,  evolution — or  whatever  you  wish  to  call  it, — has  precisely  that 
necessary  effect.  Wholesale  dynamiting,  arson  trusts,  auto  bandit  exploits, 
huge  swindles,  mad  gambling,  money-madness,  extravagance  in  whatever 
shape,  are  the  commandments  of  this  new  deity.  Any  sane  thinker  can  see 
that.  And  socialism,  that  knocks  at  our  door,  is  not  an  empty  philosophy,  as 
many  declare,  but  a  well-balanced  system — if  you  grant  the  premise  that  there 
is  no  God  to  explain  the  origin  of  life  and  man, — but  that  after  "millions  of 
years  he  was  evolved"  by  material,  chemico-physical  agencies  from  a  proto- 
plasm. 
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If  there  be  no  Deity  to  whom  man  owes  his  origin  and  to  whom  he  is  in- 
debted for  the  efficient  cause  of  "thought"  that  our  wizard  tells  us  is  naught 
but  "a  substitution  for  brute  force";  if  there  be  no  hereafter  where  retribu- 
tive justice  is  to  be  meted  out  to  high  and  low, — then  let  us  witness  another 
titanic  struggle  wherein  will  be  illustrated  anew  your  "survival  of  the  fit- 
test," and  Eugene  V.  Debs  was  justified  in  inciting  the  Chicago  riots  in  the 
nineties — and  Ettor  is  a  benefactor  of  our  nation  when  he  urges  the  cooks  of 
the  New  York  hostleries  to  poison  the  guests.  On  this  supposition  your  million- 
aire is  no  more  entitled  to  his  earnings  than  the  street  arab  who  smokes  his 
discarded  cigar.  Your  society  belle  has  no  stronger  claim  to  her  silks  and 
satins  and  motor  cars  and  jewelry  and  musk-scented  boudoir  than  the  little 
sallow,  half-starved  cotton-spinner  who  is  eaten  up  with  hookworm,  malaria 
or  tuberculosis  microbes.  Your  dandy  dude  who  spends  his  summers  at  New- 
port and  his  winters  at  Palm  Beach  is  no  more  entitled  to  God's  cheerful  sun- 
shine than  the  dust-begrimed  miner  who  spends  his  life  crawling  through  the 
bowels  of  the  earth — his  existence  one  long,  dark,  dismal  night.  On  this  sup- 
position your  anto  bandit  is  a  magnificent  type  of  a  man  who  boldly  proclaims 
his  right  to  live  like  the  fashionable  drones  of  the  West  End.  Your  dynamiter 
is  a  wise  philosopher  and  uses  drastic  means  to  bring  about  the  "survival  of 
the  fittest."  Your  socialist  orator  is  wisdom  personified  since  he  realizes  that 
social  evolution  is  still  in  its  plastic  form,  and  advocates  a  solution  of  all  our 
economic  problems  with  no  law,  no  God,  no  morality. 

It  was  this  view  of  the  origin  of  life  that  fashioned  the  guillotine  during 
that  bloody  French  revolution  where  diabolic  anarchy  reigned  supreme. 
Viewing  the  wreck  of  the  nation,  that  military  genius  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was 
forced  to  exclaim:  "If  there  were  no  God,  we  would  have  to  invent  one!" 

Jeremiades  on  the  evils  we  see  around  us  are  meaningless  puerilities  until 
Ave  witness  a  return  to  the  God  of  our  forefathers  who  penned  in  our  glorious 
constitution  their  belief  in  Him  to  whom  we  owe  our  "life"  and  "thought." 
"In  God  we  trust",  was  stamped  on  their  escutcheon,  and  the  bars  and  stars 
are  entwined  with  our  faith  in  Him  in  whom  "we  move  and  live  and  have  our 
being."  A  nation's  strength  lies  not  in  her  armies,  no  matter  how  efficiently 
trained,  her  prosperity  does  not  depend  on  the  tonnage  or  armament  of  her 
dreadnaughts,  no  matter  how  numerous;  her  peace  at  home  and  abroad  is  not 
the  outcome  of  a  complex  code  of  laws,  no  matter  how  exhaustive ;  imposing 
piles  of  masonry,  whether  in  national  or  state  capitol  cannot  overawe  and  win 
the  joyful,  willing  obedience  of  our  citizens.  And  why?  Simply  because  all 
men,  as  our  modern  wiseacres  and  learned  arm-chair  philosophers  teach  them, 
have  no  divine  origin,  no  future  beyond  the  grave,  no  Creator  to  reward  the 
honest  laborer  or  punish  the  grasping,  greedy  capitalist.  "Without  being 
pessimistic,  we  make  bold  to  assert  that  the  modern  unrest  we  witness  in  the 
oppressed  working  class  is  the  harbinger  of  a  titantic  conflagration  that  will 
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eclipse  any  witnessed  in  the  world's  history.  Tear  the  poor  man's  God  out  of 
his  heart,  tell  him  that  his  life  has  no  aftermath,  that  he  is  naught  but  a  high- 
ly-developed specimen  of  a  crawling  reptile — his  progenitor,  that  "substi- 
tuted thought  for  brute  force,"  and  you  light  a  hell  in  his  breast  that  must 
and  will  solve  the  bread  and  butter  problem  with  torch  and  axe.  Yes;  "the 
fool  hath  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God,"  and  he  will  reap  the  fruits  of  his 
folly,  witnessing  a  social  upheaval  that  will  duplicate  the  diabolical  scenes 
witnessed  two  centuries  ago  when  France  was  deluged  in  her  purest  blood. 
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FRANK  PEOHASKA,  '13. 


On  the  sixth  of  January  classes  were  resumed.  The  graduates  went  to 
town  that  evening.  This  permission  was  granted  for  exemplary  behavior  dur- 
ing the  preceding  term. 

On  January  20  there  was  a  tug-of-war  in  the  Senior  division.  Captain 
Cassidys'  side  won.    Dan  Dowe  was  captain  of  the  other  side. 

January  29  was  the  date  of  the  graduates'  philosophy  examination,  and 
after  dinner,  as  a  special  favor  for  excellent  conduct,  they  were  granted  leave 
to  go  to  town. 

February  first,  half-session,  the  Yenni  Literary  Circle  gave  a  play.  The 
program  is  found  in  another  department. 

Rev.  A.  Guyol  and  Rev.  A.  McLaughlin  blessed  the  throats  in  the  chapel 
on  the  night  of  February  3.     (Feast  of  St.  Blase). 

Field  Day  for  both  divisions  occurred  on  the  fourth  of  February.  The 
events'  were  many  and  well  contested.  For  a  resume  we  refer  you  to  the  ath- 
letic section.    That  night  there  was  a  minstrel  show  in  the  exhibition  hall. 

On  the  fifth  of  February  we  had  a  visit  from  Jimmie  and  Ben  Dolson,  of 
Galveston.     They  were  gridiron  and  diamond  stars  in  1909  and  1910. 

The  annual  retreat  began  the  night  of  February  9,  Rev.  J.  McCreary,  S. 
J.,  '85,  being  director.  It  lasted  until  the  following  Thursday  morning.  The 
final  exhortation  and  the  renewal  of  the  baptismal  vows  took  place  at  the  night 
services. 

The  graduates  procured  a  half  day  for  the  students  on  February  15. 

The  Portier  Literary  Society  elected  its  officers  for  the  second  term  early 
in  February.  Maurice  R.  Woulfe  succeeded  himself  as  president,  and  Frank 
Prohaska  as  secretary.  John  James  Gilmore  replaced  Herman  Garvais  as 
censor. 

The  new  carpet  in  the  sanctuary  gives  a  tone  of  richness  to  the  sanctuary, 
and  the  mignificent  pipe  organ  recently  installed  makes  our  college  chapel  one 
of  the  most  complete  in  the  South.  Shortly  a  marble  altar-railing  is  to  be 
erected 

On  Washington's  birthday  Fr.  President  and  Mr.  T.  Byrne,  of  Chicago, 
gave  us  a  holiday. 
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Atljbttr  NntP0 

FRANK  GILLESPIE,   '15. 


With  the  dawn  of  the  New  Year  came  a  new  impetus  into  athletics.  The 
result  was  motion  of  the  accelerated  variety.  Basket-hall,  track  sports  and 
hasehall  have  reigned  in  such  quick  succession  that  there  has  been  nothing 
like  an  "interregnum".  Interest  has  been  above  par,  and  the  Sporting  Editor 
has  been  up  to  his  neck  in  copy. 

Spring  Hill  had  the  good  fortune  and  pleasure  to  welcome  back  into  her 
athletic  life  Mr.  E.  G.  Maxon,  who  undertook  the  task  of  rounding  the  basket- 
ball squad  into  form.  He  succeeded  admirably,  and  has  the  hearty  thanks  of 
the  Athletic  Association.  He  is  a  thorough  master  of  the  game,  both  in  theory 
and  practice,  and  is  a  veteran  court  star  himself,  having  played  on  some  of  the 
best  teams  of  the  country,  notably  the  "Sioux  City  Giants,"  a  team  which 
took  second  place  in  the  championship  games  held  in  St.  Louis  during  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  Our  team  showed  some  want  of  drill  work  in 
the  early  games,  but  they  soon  struck  a  lively  stride,  signals  worked  to  perfec- 
tion and  "sleepers"  were  falling  through  the  basket  in  quick  succession.  The 
games  excited  much  interest,  and  large  crowds  regretted  that  the  season  ter- 
minated so  early.  Our  victories'  over  St.  Joseph's  five  and  the  Bankers,  repre- 
senting the  best  local  talent,  give  evidence  that  the  team  was  up  to  the  stand- 
ard. 

The  Squad:  Captain  Druhan,  Joe  Cassidy,  Kuhn,  guards;  Ducote  and 
John  Gilmore,  center;  D.  Braud,  Timothy,  Metzger  and  J.  Mackin,  forwards. 


Sfaai  Ifoaiju?  SaHket  Sail 

The  First  League  put  up  a  fast,  hard-fought  series.  The  contest  started 
in  the  first  part  of  January,  and  did  not  end  until  late  in  February.  The 
scheduled  games  were  all  played,  and  it  took  the  last  one  to  decide  the  winners. 
Capt.  Timothy  jumped  ahead  at  the  start  and  was  the  leader  for  a  large  number 
of  games,  but  he  was  forced  to  pause  and  watch  his  opponents'  creep  up  on  him, 
game  by  game.  The  final  game  was  hard  fought  and  excited  keen  interest. 
Victory  and  the  spoils  of  victory  fell  to  Captain  Dowe's  team. 

The  Teams:  James  Cassidy,  Ferdinand  Kuhn,  M.  McPhillips,  J.  0 'Grady, 
guards;  Dan  Dowe  (captain),  R.  Ducote,  center;  John  Van  Huevel,  C.  Tim- 
othy (captain),  Dick  Murray,  J.  Mackin,  forwards;  F.  Martin,  A.  Boudous- 
quie,  reserves. 
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t  %>nav&  Ifoagu? 


The  Second  League  championship  was  decided  in  favor  of  Captain 
Byrnes'  five,  who  defeated  Captain  Delahoussaye's  men  by  a  large  majority 
of  games.  The  race,  however,  was  tight  and,  although  the  conquerors  won 
by  a  big  margin,  no  little  praise  is  due  to  the  plucky  losers,  who  put  up  a  fast, 
gritty  game  to  the  very  end. 

The  line-up:  E.  Byrnes  (captain),  R.  Delahoussaye  (captain),  J.  Mc- 
Phillips,  J.  Granada,  guards;  M.  Salaun,  H.  Sheridan,  center;  R.  Bork,  J. 
Ferrall,  D.  Hebert,  H.  Moning,  forwards;  J.  Logan,  L.  Provosty,  substitutes'. 


oil}?  Annual  ©nn-nf-Uar 

This  event  took  place  on  January  17th,  and  the  whole  division  was  in  it — 
even  the  Murphy  Company  and  the  "Looeytenant"  and  Commodore  Ronigut, 
also  the  all-around  athlete,the  C — nt;  oh,  you  know  him!  Gus  thought  that 
the  rope  was  a  string  of  Macoroni  and  started  to  masticate  it.  By  a  supreme 
effort  the  General  coaxed  him  away  from  his  hempen  meal  and  the  "war" 
went  merrily  on.  Dan  Dowe  and  Joe  Cassidy  were  there  with  their  armies, 
and  all  were  equipped  for  the  fray.  That  their  forces  were  even  can  be  judged 
by  the  fact  that  the  first  pull  was  won  by  Dowe ;  the  second  by  Cassidy. 

After  a  slight  "armistice"  the  war  raged  again,  and  Cassidy  won.  Yea, 
verily  did  they  bring  home  the  "bacon." 


utye  ©arntual  (ftrnas-OInuntru.  Inn 

Spring  Hill  entered  a  squad  in  the  Mardi  Gras  two  mile  race  held  in  Mo- 
bile on  February  3rd.  Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  least  said  on  this 
subject  the  better,  since  we  were  not  the  palm  bearers.  Still,  I  have  got  a 
hunch  that  a  few  words  said  in  a  whisper  among  ourselves  might  be  of  profit. 
The  contest  was  the  first  of  its  kind  that  we  ever  entered,  and  we  will  be  bet- 
ter able  to  realize  now  what  factors  make  success  in  this  work.  To  be  always 
victorious  is  impossible !  Competition  is  the  school  where  merit  is  tested,  and 
without  competition  we  will  never  be  able  to  bring  out  the  best  talent  we  have. 
Let  us  arouse  ourselves  to  athletic  ambition  and  awaken  the  spirit  of  compe- 
tition.   Remember  it  is  better  to  have  tried  and  failed  than  never  to  have  tried 
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at  all !  The  run  was  won  by  the  Mobile  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  trophy  was  a  hand- 
some silver  loving  cup,  which  has  to  be  won  twice  in  succession  before  passing 
into  the  permanent  possession  of  any  team.  Here's  hoping  that  S.  II.  C.  will 
win  it  next  year!     Come  on,  Kearns,  Timothy,  0 'Grady,  Ilebert. 


Stye  Annual  Ifntra-iUnral  iffalu  Mnt 

The  Field  Day  was  held  earlier  than  in  former  years.  Mardi  Gras,  Feb. 
4th,  was  chosen  for  the  event,  and  a  more  ideal  one  for  the  occasion  never 
dawned.  The  Senior  and  Junior  events  were  pulled  off  on  the  Senior  campus 
the  same  day,  and  were  arranged  alternately,  so  that  a  little  rest  between  the 
events  could  be  taken  by  the  contestants.  The  prizes'  were  awarded  to  the 
scorers  of  the  largest  number  of  points,  except  in  the  case  of  the  special 
events,  the  sack  race,  three-legged  race,  and  where  special  premiums  were 
given.  In  the  Senior  Division  a  gold  medal  was  given  to  Ferdinand  Kuhn, 
the  scorer  of  the  greatest  number  of  points;  a  silver  medal  to  Frank  Martin, 
second ;  and  a  bronze  medal  to  the  holder  of  the  third  place.  The  next  ten 
had  their  pick  from  as  many  handsome  prizes.  The  day  was  a  success  in 
every  way.  To  this  success  the  officers  contributed  in  no  small  amount  by 
the  masterly  manner  in  which  they  conducted  the  whole  affair.  Here  is  the 
score  by  points : 

Kuhn    62 

Martin    32 

Joe   Cassidy    25 

Boudousquie    25 

John  Van  Huevel   23 

Salaun    12 

Metzger    11 

Dyar   10 

H.  Braud   7 

R.  Ducote   7 

Officers — Dan  Dowe,  clerk  of  the  course;  H.  Gervais,  starter  of  races. 
Field  Judges  (Seniors) — Tarleton,  Plauche,  Woulfe,  P.  Mackin  and  Jack 
Dolson. 

Field  Judges  (Juniors) — Celestin,  Barker  and  Gilmore. 
Timers' — John  Logan  and  Jagoe. 
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Again  the  good  days  of  baseball  are  here,  and  they  are  as  welcome  as  the 
days  of  June.  We  began  spring  practice  on  February  5th,  with  Woodie 
Thornton,  former  Gull  and  later  manager  of  the  pennant-winning  Greenwood 
Cotton  States  club,  as  coach.  The  Mobile  Register  thus  comments  on  the 
choice : 

"Thornton  should  make  the  college  one  of  the  best  coaches  that  the  in- 
stitution has  ever  boasted  of,  as  he  knows  all  the  angles  of  the  game,  and  has 
proved  himself  a  capable  manager  by  winning  the  'rag'  for  Greenwood." 

Coach  Thornton  is  working  hard  to  turn  out  the  best  batting  club  Spring 
Hill  has  had  for  some  years.  Here's  luck  to  him.  Heavy  batting  is  what  we 
need  most,  for  the  infield  and  outfield  work  is  already  good.  The  infield  has 
had  a  year's  experience,  being  nearly  the  same  as  last  year's.  The  only  new 
man  is  Kuhn,  who  is  replacing  Lawless  at  the  initial  bag.  The  outfield  has 
some  steady  try-outs,  and  the  test  will  be  the  stick  work.  Captain  Joe  Cas- 
sidy  and  Daunis  Braud,  the  old  reliable  battery,  are  showing  usual  form,  and 
Metzger  is  our  southpaw.  Kuhn  is  covering  first,  and  Maurice  Woulfe  is  at 
his  old  place  at  short-stop,  while  Mackin  and  Tarleton  are  working  in  fine 
style  at  second  and  third  respectively.  In  the  outfield,  Manager  Druhan  is 
the  custodian  of  the  center  garden.  Among  the  other  recruits  places  have 
not  been  definitely  located,  but  those  who  have  a  splendid  chance  for  a  place 
(,n  the  squad  are  Van  Huevel,  James  Cassidy,  Timothy,  Kelly,  Hebert,  Jagoe, 
Salaun,  and  Holbrook. 

The  schedule  of  the  season  has  not  yet  been  published.  It  is  rumored  to 
contain  the  usual  Sunday  afternoon  games,  together  with  a  series  with  the 
Southern  University  and  other  Southern  colleges.  Altogether,  now !  A  Soiah 
for  the  'Varsity  of  1913,  and  may  they  beat  the  record  of  last  season. 

The  baseball  season  started  at  Spring  Hill  with  a  victory  for  the  Colle- 
gians. We  met  the  All-Stars  from  Mobile  and  trounced  them  by  the  score  of 
6  to  8.  Although  it  was  the  first  game  of  the  season,  it  proved  interesting 
throughout,  and  many  stellar  plays  were  in  evidence.  The  most  noteworthy 
of  these  was  Manager  Druhan 's  home  run  in  the  second  inning.  The  town 
boys  played  mid-season  ball,  but  they  were  not  able  to  solve  Braud 's  benders. 
Captain  Joe  Cassidy  started  the  game,  but  was  soon  forced  to  retire  on  account 
of  an  injury,  Salaun  and  Van  Huevel  successively  took  his  place.  The 
line-up  is  as  follows: 

Spring  Hill — Braud,  Metzger,  pitchers;  Joe  Cassidy,  Salaun,  Van  Huevel, 
catchers;  Kuhn,  J.  Daly,  first  base;  J.  Mackin,  Timothy,  second  base;  Tarle- 
ton, third  base ;  Woulfe,  Hebert,  short-stop ;  Ducote,  Jagoe,  left  field ;  Druhan, 
center  field ;  Van  Huevel  right  field. 
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All  Stars — D.  Neely,  Ross,  pitchers ;  Johnson,  catcher ;  Smallwood,  Piehur, 
first  base;  F.  Kelly,  second  base;  Rehni,  third  base;  P.  Neely,  short-stop; 
Thomas,  left  field ;  Eshart,  center  field ;  E.  Kelly,  right  field. 

R.  H.  E. 

Spring  Hill    8     5     7 

All-Stars   6    7     6 


Cattm  5fc ttttta 


The  Seniors  boast  two  excellent  courts,  and  although  there  is  never  a  fair 
day  that  they  are  not  patronized,  we  don't  hear  much  about  the  Champs! 
Doc,  Claude  and  Claudet  and  "Done"  are  some  Thibodeaux  racketeers,  and 
the  Birmingham  and  Chattanooga  bunch  are  also  ardent  devotees,  but  who 
are  they,  "the  guys  that  put  the  champ  in  champion?"  And  hand-ball,  too — 
I  am  told  that  there  is  a  juicy  prize  in  store  for  the  Champs. 


3hmwr  Sttriaum  Not t a 

C.  J.  MARTIN,   '16. 
The  hand-ball  leagues  were  doing  nicely  until  trapping  commenced,  when 
the  boys  abandoned  a  good  thing  for  a  better.    The  members  of  the  hand-ball 
league  were : 

First  League: 

Nelson  (captain),  Vaughan,  deBonneval. 
Pierce  (captain),  Em.  Gomez,  Cassidy. 
A.  Martin  (captain),  Gremillion,  Touart. 
C.  Martin  (captaiu),  Mena,  Walmsley. 

Second  League: 

Kearns'  (captain),  Abbot,  Haney. 
Keane  (captain),  Chalin,  Hickey. 
Provosty    (captain),  Hastings,  Wilson. 
Price  (captain),  Fromherz,  Bougere. 
Mackin  (captain),  Ed.  Gomez,  Millere. 
Morere   (captain),  P.  O'Leary,  Wunderlich. 
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Third  League: 

Keoughan    (captain),  Agin,  Campos. 
Imahorn    (captain),   Samano,   Holden. 
Chenevert   (captain),  Waugespack,  Druhan. 
Hale  (captain),  Olivera,  Ferlita. 
Meador   (captain),  Chopin,  Turner. 
Lancaster  (captain),  Christovich,  Norman. 

Fourth  League: 

Gianelloni   (captain),  Tuminello,  T.  Hails. 
Billeaud   (captain),  Landry,  Moses. 
Clarkson    (captain),   West,  Finch. 
C.  O'Leary  (captain),  Dietzen,  Price. 
Boudousquie   (captain),  Gilmore,  Strauss. 
L.  Lange   (captain),  C.  Lange,  Feore. 

The  teams  in  the  Basket-ball  Leagues  were  well  matched,  and  the  season 
promised  well,  when  a  stretch  of  bad  weather  interrupted  the  games.  When 
the  sky  cleared  up,  it  was  time  for  baseball,  so  we  took  up  our  basket-ball 
goals  and  cleared  off  our  diamond.  The  members  of  the  Basket-ball  Leagues 
were: 

First  League: 

Touart  (captain),  Maekin,  Imahorn,  Pierce  Haney,  Keoughan. 

A.  Martin  (captain),  Olivera,  Nelson,  DeBonneval,  T.  Price,  C.  Martin. 

Second  League: 

Morere   (captain),  Provosty,  Fromherz,  Chalin,  Ferlita,  Keane. 
Abbot   (captain),  Cassidy,  Agin,  Hickey,  Pearce,  Gremillion. 

Third  League: 

O'Leary  (captain),  Vaughan,  Ratterman,  C.  Ollinger,  Hale,  Wauges- 
pack. 
Wunderlieh   (captain),  Lynch,  Lancaster,  Crowell,  Druhan,  Meador. 

Fourth  League: 

Hastings  (captain),  Samano,  Dorn,  Turner,  Billeaud,  Mayer. 
Clarkson  (captain),  Chenevert,  L.  Lange,  Miller,  Day,  Christovich. 

Fifth  League: 

T.  Hails  (captain),  Feore,  C.  O'Leary,  Kelly,  R.  Ollinger,  Kock. 
Gianelloni   (captain),  West,  Strauss,  Finch,  Moses,  M.  Price. 
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Sixth  League: 

R.  Willard  (captain),  Johnson,  D.  Burguieres,  Wilson,  MacDonald. 
Tutweiler   (captain),  C.  Williard,  Langan,  S.  J.  Gianelloni,  A.  Bur- 
guieres. 

One  Sunday  evening  the  Junior  basket-ball  team  met  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Juniors  and  simply  outclassed  them.  Mackin,  for  S.  H.  C,  was  the  star,,  ring- 
ing no  less  than  six  goals.     The  whole  team  played  splendidly. 

On  another  Sunday  evening  we  met  our  Waterloo,  when  he  played  a  team 
from  the  Senior  Division.  In  the  first  half  they  piled  up  score  after  score,  but 
in  the  last  half  they  made  only  two  points.  The  Juniors  were  sadly  handi- 
capped by  the  absence  of  Mackin.    Touart  in  the  last  half  played  a  star  game. 

The  play  given  by  the  Yenni  Literary  Circle  at  half-session  was  a  pro- 
nounced success.  The  actors  in  the  glay  were  well  chosen,  and  carried  out 
their  parts  to  perfection.    The  title  of  the  farce  was  "Mutt  and  Jeff." 

The  tennis-court  is  completed  and  well  patronized. 

Ye  gods  and  little  fishes!    Moses  got  a  capital  "A." 

The  Juniors  played  a  game  of  baseball  with  the  Seniors,  who  had  a  few 
college  nine  stars  on  their  team.  What  they  did  to  them  is  a  shame.  After 
running  "Jutes"  McPhillips  to  the  club  house,  they  proceeded  to  slaughter 
Kuhn.  Gomez  got  two  home  runs  and  Imahorn  got  one.  The  score  at  the  end 
of  the  farce  was  15  to  9  in  favor  of — well — US.  The  Little  Yard  promises  to 
put  out  one  of  the  best  baseball  teams  it  has  had  in  many  years.  In  Imahorn, 
their  new  pitcher,  they  have  a  wizard. 

The  Baseball  Leagues  have  been  chosen,  and  the  members  are : 

First  League: 

Imahorn 's  Athletics — Nelson,    Imahorn,    Price,    Gremillion,    Pearce, 

Keane,  Hastings,  Gomez,  Meador,  deBonneval. 
Touart 's  Giants — Touart,  C.  Martin,  Goughlan,    Pierce,    Haney,    A. 

Martin,  Dorn,  Fromherz,  Mackin,  Morere. 

Second  League: 

Chalin  (captain),  Hickey,  Abbot,  Lancaster,  Olivera,  Provosty,  Chris- 

tovich,  Waugespack,  Druhan,  Cassidy. 
Day  (captain),  Clarkson,  Ollinger,  O'Leary,  Ratterman,  Ferlita,  Hale, 

Lynch,  Kock,  Laplace. 

Third  League: 

Wilson  captain),  R.  Ollinger,  Holden,  Agin,  L.  Lange,  Finch,  Feore, 

E.  Hails,  Chenevrt,  Kelly. 
West  (captain),  Dietzen,  Samano,  Campos,  M.  Price,  Chopin,  Crowell, 

Mayer,  Billeaud,  Landry. 
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Fourth  League: 

C.  O'Leary  (captain),  Williamson,  Bursley,  C.  Lange,  Gilmore,  John- 
son, McDonald,  Bermudez,  Kelly,  Tuminello. 

Tutwiler  (captain),  Gianelloni,  Langan,  Strauss,  Moses,  Ray,  Gon- 
zales, deLeon,  R.  Williard,  C.  Williard. 

At  the  last  election  of  officers  of  the  Yenni  Literary  Society,  Cassidy  was 
elected  president,  Touart  censor,  and  Provosty  secretary. 


AttMBfumtta 


ilHimtlflH  Befatbtttnn  fag  tip  f  fagstra  (tea 

Spring  Hill  College,  December  20,  1912. 


PROGRAMME— PART  I. 

Music. 
Prayer  and  Hunting  Song 


College  Orchestra. 


Waves  of  the  Danube,  Waltz 


Junior  Band. 


San  Toi— March 


Senior  Band. 
Reading  of  Notes. 

PROGRAMME  PART  II. 
A  Study  of  Sound. 


Introduction 
The  Sound  Wave 
Pitch  and  Harmony 
Quality  of  Musical  Sound 


Distribution  of  Cards. 


Weber 

Ivanovici 

Sydney  Jones 


R.  J.  Ducote 

M.  J.  Cassidy 

J.  A.  Douglas 

C.  Timothy 
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PRESIDENT'S  NIGHT. 

Spring  Hill  College,  December  3,  1912. 

Entertainment  by  Members  of  the  Portier  Literary  Society:     "The  Freedom 
of  the  Press,"  a  Farce  in  One  Act. 

PROGRAMME. 
Address  to  the  President         .....  Maurice  R.  Woulfe 

CAST  OF  CHARACTERS. 

Harry  Higgins  (editor  of  the  Bird  of  Freedom) F.  L.  Prohaska 

Increase  Doolittle  (who  would  be  an  editor) Herman  Gervais 

Highflier  Nightshade  (a  sensational  author) Lee  A.  Plauche 

Milkenwater  (a  poet  who  soars) R.  Howard  Sheridan 

Hon.  Frothy  Buncomb  (ward  boss  of  Charcoal  Hollow John  J.  Gilmore 

Teddy  O'Brien  (a  French  gentleman) John  J.  Druhan 

Sporter  (the  Candy  Kid)   Frank  S.  Tarleton 

Sorts  (all  sorts  and  stage-struck)    Maurice  R.  Woulfe 

Scene — The  Editorial  Sanctum  of  The  Bird  of  Freedom. 

Time — The  Future. 

MUSICAL  PROGRAMME. 
The  March  from  Aida  .......  Verdi 

College  Orchestra. 
A    Prayer — Violin  Obligato         ......  Hubay 

Milton  M.  Salaun. 

Piano  Accompaniment — Prof.  A.  J.  Staub,  Musical  Director. 

Hungarian  Concert  Polka  ......  Alfoldi 

Piano  Solo  by  Prof.  Staub. 
The  Lance  and  Shield         .......  Lorando 

College  Orchestra. 

o 

FOOT-BALL  NIGHT. 

Spring  Hill  College,  Friday,  December  12th,  1912—7  :30  P.  M. 

Officers  of  Foot-Ball  Squad,  1913 — Joseph  Cassidy,  '14,  Captain;  Christopher 

Timothy,  '14,  Manager ;  James  Cassidy,  '15,  Assistant  Manager. 

PROGRAMME. 
Purple  and  White — March       .  .  .  .  .  .       College  Orchestra 

The  'Varsity  of  1912 J.  J.  Druhan,  '14. 

'Varsity   Manager   1912. 
Welcome  To-night — Song         ......  Glee  Club 
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"THE  NIGMURY  PRESSING  CLUB," 

(A  Strictly  Original  Act,  by  J.  Dolson,  James  Cassidy,  H.  Kelly  and  John 

Van  Huevel.) 
Tenting  To-night— Song Glee  Club 

AWARDING  OF  "S's." 
THE  BLOCK  S 

To  J.  Berthelot,  James  Cassidy,  B.  McEnnis,  C.  Timothy,  R.  Ducote,  T.  Mc- 
Ennis,  John  Van  Huevel,  D.  Dyar,  F.  Tarleton  and  F.  Wood. 

The  'Varsity  of  1913 Joseph  Cassidy,  '14 

'Varsity  Captain  1913. 
Good   Night,   Dear — Waltz  .....  College   Orchestra 

o 

#wm- Annual  Exhibition 

Spring  Hill  College,  Mobile,  Ala.,  Feb.  1st,  1913,  College  Hall,  9  A.  M. 

Caliph   of  Bagdad Boieldieu 

College  Orchestra. 

Reading  of  Notes. 

Romance — Violin   Solo Von  Brosart 

Milton  M.  Salaun,  '13. 
Piano  Accompaniment — Prof.  A.  J.  Staub,  Musical  Director. 

Polka— Mariette Sterny-Courquin 

College  Orchestra. 

' '  MUTT  AND  JEFF, '  '—A  FARCE  IN  ONE  ACT. 

Mutt R.  J.  Touart 

Jeff J.  P.  O'Leary 

Bouncer  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  J.  A.  Douglas 

March — King  Over  All W.  H.  Scouton 

Junior  Band. 

Distribution  of  Premiums. 

Finale — Challenge    Concert    Polka  ....  .  Giovanni 

Senior  Band. 
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MARDI  GRAS  MINSTRELS. 

Spring  Hill  College,  Feb.  4th,  1913,  Introducing  Dolson's  Cullud  Combination 
of  Merriment,  Music  and  Mirth. 

R.  Tarleton,  Interlocutor. 

Tambo  J.  Dolson 

Sambo Jas.  Cassidy 

Gumbo    , . . .  R.    Ducote 

Ginger    A.    Gref er 

Bones   John  Van  Huevel 

Hobo  H.  Kelly 

Gobo   J.  Druhan 

Peanuts   D.  Bennet 

MUSICAL  NUMBERS. 
Mardi  Gras  March  ........  Orchestra 

Grand  Opening  Chorus         .  .  .  .  -By  the  Entire  Company 

Moving  Day  .........  J.  Dolson 

That's  How  I  Need  You  ......  Jas.  Cassidy 

Rag  Time  Soldier  Man  .......         R.  Ducote 

If  I  Had  a  Thousand  Lives  ....  .  .  D.  Bennet 

Kill  That  Bear A.  Grefer 

Grand  Closing  Chorus         .....         By  the  Entire  Company 

Cullud  Melodies — Violin M.  Salaun 

Flute  .  .  .         .  D.    Braud 

Accompanist  .  .         Prof.  A.  J.  Staub 

PART  II. 

"DOCTOR  QUACK"— (A  Tropical  Farce.) 

Scene — Dr.  Quack's  Office.  Time — Rag  Time. 

THOSE  WHO  APPEAR. 

Dr.  Quack,  in  need  of  an  intelligent  office  boy R.  Tarleton 

Rastus  Jones,  a  bone-headed  chocolate  drop  who  applies J.  Dolson 

Jimmel  Jones,  who  suffers  from  aching  molars J.  Druhan 

Sambo  Walker,  a  picture  took  m '  patient H.  Kelly 

George  W.  Johnson,  a  high-toned  social  lion John  Van  Huevel 

Amos  Jackson,  of  epileptic  fame  Jas.  Cassidy 
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ifloniljUj  Exhibition  bg  %  j^flpfyomor?  GHaaa 

Spring  Hill  College,  Mobile,  Ala.,  Wednesday,  March  5th,  1913. 

Overture — Mazaniello  .         .  .         .  .  .  .  .  Auber 

Orchestra. 

Reading  of  Notes. 

Some  Instances  of  the  "Living  Conspiracy  Against  Truth": 

The  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes         .....         R.  Bork 
The  Spanish  Inquisition         .......  J.   Cassidy 

The  Cause  of  Galileo J.  Ferrall 

The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day         .  .  .  .         F.  Gillespie 

March — Loyal  and  True         .......         Rosencrans 

Junior  Band. 

Award  of  Excellence. 

Finale — Twilight  Hour — Waltzes  ......  Ripley 

Senior  Band. 


»Jj  m\t  Almtmt 


The  "old  boys"  of  Mobile  formed  an  Alumni  Association  at  a  meeting 
held  on  Dec.  2nd,  1912.    The  following  officers  were  elected : 

James  McPhillips,  President. 

James  H.  Glennon,  Vice-President. 

James  C.  Van  Antwerp,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

M.  Mahorner,  Mark  Lyons,  M.  J.  Vickers,  N.  Vickers,  L.  B.  Simon,  Dr. 
E.  G.  Dreaper,  Directors. 

The  other  alumni  enrolled  were : 

Dr.  A.  Festorazzi,  Rev.  T.  T.  Cassidy,  W.  J.  Norville,  P.  Collins,  H.  V. 

Eichold,  N.  Reiss,  J.  E.  Bright,  Y.  Potter,  T.  J.  Burns,  J.  Espalla,  E.  J.  Powers, 

J.  A.  Hooper,  Mr.  J.  M.  Walsh,  S.  J. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  by-laws. 

*         •         *         * 

Charles  and  Albert  Siguere,  ex.  '13,  are  touring  Europe  with  their  father 
and  other  relatives. 
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D.  T.  Hails,  A.  B.  '06,  and  E.  Devinney,  A.  B.  '05,  paid  us  a  flying  visit 
during  the  month  of  February.     They  are  developing  a  large  suburban  tract 

on  the  outskirts  of  Birmingham,  Ala. 

#  #         *         # 

Jno.  R.  Hunter,  ex.   '97,  district  attorney  at  Alexandria,  La.,  sent  us  his 

New  Year's  greetings. 

#  #         *         * 

Austin  P.  H.  Mullarky,  A.  B.  '87,  is  now  with  the  D.  J.  Morrison  &  Sons, 

wholesale  dry  goods  merchants  of  Savannah,  Ga. 

#  *         #         • 

J.  J.  Gerrodin,  A.  B.  '87,  is  cashier  of  the  Opelousas,  La.,  Union  Bank  & 

Trust  Co. 

#  #         #         * 

G.  L.  Adams,  A.  B.   '08,  was  married  to  Miss  G.  M.    Richardson    at    St. 

Joseph's  Church,  Macon,  Ga.,  Dec.  28th. 

#  #         *         # 

S.  A.  Tiernan,  ex.   '94,  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  G.  R.  Fenge,  at 

Baltimore,  Md.,  on  January  29th. 

#  #         #         * 

W.  E.  Dunbar,  A.  B.  '96,  married  Miss  II.  R.  Beal,  at  Jacksonville,  Fla., 

on  January  29th. 

#  #         #         # 

L.  L.  Bordelon,  A.  B.  '08,  married  Miss  M.  C.  Roy,  at  Marksville,  La.,  on 
January  21st.    THE  SPRINGHILLIAN  extends  sincere  congratulations  to  the 

benedicts. 

#  #         *         # 

Jas.  and  Ben.  Dolson,  ex.  '10,  paid  us  a  flying  visit  on  Ash  Wednesday. 
Both  brothers  came  over  to  New  Orleans  for  the  Mardi  Gras  festivities.     They 

are  both  connected  with  the  firm  of  Dolson  &  Suderman,  of  Galveston,  Texas. 

#  #         *         # 

THE  SPRINGHILLIAN  extends  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  the  Faculty 
and  student  body  to  Messrs.  John,  A.  B.  '85,  Frank,  A.  B.  '89,  and  William 
Kohn,  A.  B.   '92,  of  Montgomery,  Ala..     Recently    they    lost    their    devoted 

mother,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Kohn. 

#  *         •         * 

J.  Peon,  ex.  '09,  of  Merida,  Yucatan,  spent  a  few  days  visiting  the  College. 

#  *        *        * 

Nestor  Keith  Ovalle,  A.  B.  '48,  has  completed  his  engineering  course  in 

Northern  universities. 

#  *         #         # 

Tisdale  J.  Touart,  A.  B.  '01,  has  been  elected  assistant  to  Mobile  County's 
solicitor. 
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J.  Cyril  Bassich,  A.  B.   '06,  spent  a  couple  of  days  with  us  during  the 

month  of  February. 

*  *         #         * 

A.  and  C.  Busch,  ex.  '13,  are  now  touring  the  West  in  company  with  their 

uncle. 

*  *        *        * 

Lawrence  Fabacher,  Jr.,  ex.  '09,  sent  us  a  card  "announcing  the  arrival 
of  a  little  daughter  on  February  11th."     THE  SPRINGHILLIAN  extends 

hearty  congratulations. 

*  #         *         # 

P.  Beall,  ex.  '07,  has  been  named  assistant  United  States  District  Attorney 
in  the  Federal  Court,  Northern  District  of  Florida. 


Resolution. 

Adopted  by  the  Sophomore  Class  of  Spring  Hill  College,  on  the  death  of 
J.  F.  Grefer,  father  of  Archibald  Grefer,  member  of  said  class : 

Whereas,  God,  in  His  Infinite  justice  and  wisdom,  has  seen  fit  to  remove 
from  the  bosom  of  his  family  J.  F.  Grefer,  father  of  our  esteemed  class-mate ; 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  Archibald  Grefer  and  family  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 

Resolved,  That  we  offer  up  to  God  individually  a  spiritual  bouquet,  name- 
ly, that  each  member  of  the  class  receive  Holy  Communion  and  recite  the 
Rosary ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  masses  be  said  and  offered  up  for  the  repose  of  the  soul 
of  J.  F.  Grefer. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  engrossed  and  a  copy  sent  to  the 
family  and  also  be  inserted  in  THE  SPRINGHILLIAN. 

REV.  D.  J.  FOULKES,  S.  J. ; 

JAS.  CASSIDT,  President; 

FRANK  GILLESPIE,  Vice-President; 

C.  DUCOTE  HEBERT,  Secretary; 

JNO.  VAN  HUEVEL,  Treasurer; 

DONALD  R.  BURKE,  Beadle; 

E.  W.  BLANKENSTEIN, 

R.  J.  BORK, 

J.  P.  FERRALL, 

W.  FREDERICH, 

EMMETT  MEYER. 
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D.  L.  McDaniel,  ex.    12.— The  following  letter,  recently  received  from 

Leslie  McDaniel,  will,  we  feel  sure,  prove  very  interesting,  especially  to  the 

members  of  his  class,  as  demonstrating  what  a  boy  filled  with  ambition  can 

accomplish.     The  Faculty  and  his  old  class-mates  wish  him  all  success  in  his 

chosen  work  : 

Father  Francis  X.  Twellmeyer,  S.  J.,  President  Spring  Hill  College,  Mobile   Ala. 
Rev.   Father: 

Just  about  a  year  ago  I  was  called  away  from  Spring  Hill,  as  you  may  remember 
and  I've  been  pondering  over  the  event  with  great  sorrow  for  the  past  few  days' 
and  now  I  am  going  to  write  you  a  letter  which  I  intended  writing  many  months  ago  ' 
Even  though  unfortunate  enough  to  be  called  away  from  school,  the  cause  of  which 
you  are  aware,  fortune  has  seen  fit  that  1  should  be  successful  along  other  lines.  I  left 
Mobile  on  last  April  1st,  arrived  in  Birmingham  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd,  and  before 
noon  of  the  3rd  I  had  secured  a  position  with  the  L.  &  N.  Railroad  Company  as  stenog- 
rapher and  clerk  at  Boyles,  near  Birmingham,  my  salary  being  $60.00  per  month.  I 
held  that  position  successfully  until  some  time  in  August,  when  I  secured  employment 
with  the  Pullman  Company  in  Birmingham  as  assistant  receiving  cashier.  The  Pull- 
man people  paid  me  $70.00  per  month.  These  successes  did  not  suffice.  During  the 
latter  part  of  October  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Alabama  Power  Company  called  me 
over  the  telephone  and  put  a  proposition  up  to  me.  We  later  had  a  talk,  and  he  made 
me  an  offer  of  $85.00  per  month  if  I  would  accept  a  position  with  his  company.  I  ac- 
cepted his  offer  and  am  now  private  secretary  to  the  resident  engineer,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  construction  of  a  tremendous  dam  and  power  plant  at  Lock  12,  on  the  Coosa 
River,  and  have  been  raised  to  $95.00  per  month,  my  services  having  proved  satisfac- 
tory to  the  company. 

While  at  Spring  Hill  I  oftentimes  thought  I  had  hardship  after  hardship  to  con- 
tend with,  but  now  I  really  know  what  hardships  are.  My  hours  of  work  last  from  can 
to  can't — from  as  early  as  I  can  get  to  work  in  the  morning  until  as  late  as  I  can  re- 
main up  at  night.  There  isn't  an  occasional  "early  bed"  or  "long  sleep,"  or  perhaps  a 
"bill"  to  :stay  out  of  class  or  church,  or  to  go  further,  a  necessary  article  calling  for  a 
trip  to  town. 

I  am  located  out  on  the  Coosa  River  seventeen  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad 
station,  and  in  the  very  roughest  country  in  the  South.  The  work  under  way,  however, 
is  interesting  and  pleasant,  and  I  take  delight  in  refusing  myself  the  many  pleasures 
of  town  to  watch  the  construction  work  progress.  The  way  these  men  predict  and 
overcome  obstacles  is  really  wonderful.  The  things  I  see  here  enkindle  in  me  a  burn- 
ing desire  to  become  an  engineer  more  and  more,  but  still  there  is  an  obstacle.  T  have 
gained  a  good  position  along  the  office  line;  this  company  is  in  its  infancy  and  there 
will  be  innumerable  departments  opening  up  when  one  or  two  developments  are  com- 
pleted, and  T  can  see  no  reason  why  T  cannot  advance  to  a  permanent  and  well  paying 
position  within  a.  very  short  while.  However,  the  price  paid  for  office  work  is  limited, 
and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  money  to  be  gained  out  in  the  field,  and  I  am  still  dissatis- 
fied. As  I  am  well  fitted  for  office  work,  and  understand  most  all  items  of  office  work, 
my  tempting  ambition  to  go  higher  in  life  may  be  the  cause  of  my  failure,  but,  come 
what  may,  I  intend  to  launch  out  into  the  engineering  field  before  a  great  while.  In 
a  very  short  time  conditions  will  be  such  that  I  can  go  through  some  university,  and  I 
must  go,  for  my  health,  if  nothing  else. 

I  handle,  and-  am  held  personally  responsible  for  a  monthly  expense  account  which 
averages  about  $1,500.  These  expenditures  cover  the  expense  of  running  the  engineer- 
ing camps  here,  and  are  covered  by  checks  on  which  I  sign  the  boss's  name  with  the 
word  "Special"  following.  Bills  and  vouchers  of  MacArthur  Brothers  Company,  the 
contractors  on  this  work,  which  amount  to  about  $35,000  monthly,  are  approved  by  the 
engineer  in  charge  of  this  work  upon  the  strength  of  my  checking.  I  also  handle  the 
confidential  correspondence  between  this  office  of  the  Power  Company  and  MacArthur 
Brothers.  You  can  see  from  the  above  that  I  have  my  hands  full.  Office  work,  how- 
ever, is  getting  the  best  of  me,  and  I  fear  I  will  have  to  take  to  the  field. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  could  not  return  to  Spring  Hill  and  graduate  this  year. 
As  it  is  now,  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  return,  but  will  try  the  university  direct. 

Remember  me  very  kindly  to  all  of  the  teachers  and  the  boys. 
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REV.  PHILIP  DE  CARRIERE,  S.  J. 

This  scholarly  and  pious  member  of  the  Jesuit  Order  was  called  to  his 
reward  on  January  the  twenty-seventh.  We  cull  the  following  account  of 
his  apostolic  labors  from  the  New  Orleans  papers: 

Father  de  Carriere  was  88  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  born  in  1825, 
in  Toulouse,  France,  of  aristocratic  lineage.  At  the  age  of  19  he  enlisted  under  the  ban- 
ner of  the  soldier-saint,  Loyola,  in  the  Society  of  Jesus.  By  the  revolution  of  1848, 
which  wrecked  the  throne  of  Louis  Phillippe,  he  was  driven  out  of  his  native  land,  and 
joined  a  band  of  Jesuit  exiles,  boarding  a  sailing  vessel  at  Marseilles,  and  after  a  peril- 
ous voyage  of  seventy  days  landed,  on  Christmas  Eve,  in  New  Orleans,  where  the  great 
Society  of  Jesus  had  established  a  mission  again  in  1847,  after  nearly  a  century's  exile 
from  the  city  they  helped  to  found.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Jesuit  priests  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  For  thirty-six  years  he  was  a  teacher  in  Spring  Hill  College,  Mo- 
bile, Ala.,  and  in  the  College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  New  Orleans.  He  was  a 
very  efficient  teacher  and  a  noble  priest,  and  for  the  long  stretch  of  sixty-nine  years  his 
spirit  never  swerved,  but  steadily,  undaunted,  he  toiled  and  suffered  for  the  glory  of 
God,  and  never  rested  till  he  was  borne  by  death  to  the  Infinite,  to  receive  his  reward 
from  his  Heavenly  Master. 

In  1867  he  traveled  in  Europe  and  visited  France  and  Italy.  In  Rome  he  knelt  at 
the  feet  of  the  great  Pontiff,  Pius  IX.,  and,  strengthened  by  his  blessing,  he  returned 
once  more  to  his  adopted  country. 

During  the  early  eighties  Father  de  Carriere  was  sent  to  Tampa,  Fla.,  when  the 
epidemic  of  yellow  fever  was  carrying  away  thousands  of  people.  Here  he  found  a 
field  that  gave  the  widest  scope  to  his  boundless  energy  and  zeal.  It  was  a  hazardous 
mission,  but  he  accepted  it  voluntarily,  going  there  to  fill  the  vacancies  made  by  the 
death  of  two  priests  who  had  succumbed  to  the  yellow  plague.  He  stayed  there  until 
the  fever  had  ceased  its  ravages,  and  for  many  years  afterwards. 

Worn  out  with  his  apostolic  labors,  ten  years  ago  he  was  sent  to  St.  Stanislaus  Col- 
lege, Macon,  Ga.,  to  spend  his  declining  years. 

Still  working  for  God,  he  passed  to  the  life  beyond  on  January  27,  at  St.  Stanislaus 
College,  in  Macon,  consoled  by  the  sacraments  of  our  Holy  Church.  Father  de  Car- 
rieres'  death  will  be  deeply  felt  by  the  people  of  New  Orleans  and  among  the  poor,  with 
whom  he  always  kept  in  contact.  He  was  constantly  aiding  them  in  every  way,  and 
this  missionary  spirit  made  him  beloved  by  all. 


REV.  MICHAEL  TIERNAN,  S.  J. 

After  a  lingering  and  painful  illness,  Rev.  Michael  Tiernan  went  to  his 
eternal  reward  on  Monday,  February  the  twenty-fourth,  at  the  Providence 
Infirmary,  Mobile,  Ala.  On  the  following  morning  the  funeral  took  place 
from  the  College  Chapel  at  Spring  Hill,  the  Faculty,  many  of  the  local  clergy, 
and  students  attending  in  a  body.  His  religious  superiors  had  called  him  to 
be  professor  of  the  Sophomore  Class,  but  he  was  unable  to  utilize  his  varied 
talents  in  that  capacity.  He  now  sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  just  in  God's  Acre 
on  the  College  grounds. 
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Born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  on  September  the  twenty-ninth,  18G4,  he  spent 
his  childhood  days  in  the  parochial  schools  of  his  native  city.  Later  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Poitiers,  France,  to  pursue  his  academic  studies  under  the  Jesuit 
Fathers,  entering  the  New  Orleans  Province  of  the  Jesuit  Order  on  the  third 
of  September,  1884.  After  completing  the  thorough  course  of  higher  studies 
in  the  literary,  philosophical  and  theological  branches,  he  was  ordained  a 
priest  at  Montreal,  Canada,  on  July  30th,  1899,  and  made  his  final  vows  on  the 
fifteenth  of  August,  1901. 

His  life  was  spent  in  professorial  work  in  various  colleges  of  the  New 
Orleans  Province.  He  was  ever  a  model  Son  of  Ignatius,  accepting  the  work 
allotted  to  him  with  joyous  obedience.  Ambitious  to  spend  a  long  life  in  God's 
holy  service,  he  hardly  realized  God  was  anxious  to  give  him  the  reward 
promised  to  the  faithful  servant  until  shortly  before  his  death.  It  was  peace- 
ful and  serene,  and  his  last  act  made  in  full  consciousness  was  one  of  loving 
resignation. — R.  I.  P. 

o 

CHARLES  A.  MAURIAN,  A.  B.  '55. 

The  following  clipping  from  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  old  boys  who  knew  Paul  Morphy,  A.  B.  '54,  the  champion  chess 
player : 

News  of  the  death  in  Paris,  France,  of  Charles  Amedee  Maurian,  formerly  of  this 
city,  and  famous  in  Europe  and  in  this  country  as  a  chess  student  of  vast  erudition, 
will  be  received  with  regret  by  his  friends  in  New  Orleans,  and  especially  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Chess,  Checkers  and  Whist  Club,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  the 
first  vice  president  after  its  organization,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death  an  honorary  life 
member. 

Born  in  New  Orleans  May  21,  1838,  Mr.  Maurian  spent  nearly  all  the  years  of  his 
manhood  here  until,  late  in  life,  he  removed  to  Paris,  where*  he  has  since  made  his 
home.  But  almost  every  winter  he  came  to  New  Orleans  for  a  visit  of  a  month  or  two, 
and  renewed  his  old  friendships,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  at  the  club,  playing  chess, 
or  in  the  companionship  of  his  friends  of  the  long  ago. 

His  contributions  to  the  literature  of  chess  in  the  way  of  essays  and  notes  are  nu- 
merous and  valuable.  His  work  was  one  of  pastime  and  pure  love  of  the  game.  He 
first  edited  a  chess  column  in  the  New  Orleans  Delta  in  1857  and  1858,  and  was  co- 
editor  and  one  of  the  originators  of  the  chess  column  in  The  Times-Democrat,  and  for 
many  years  contributed  regularly  to  that  still  current  column. 

Mr.  Maurian  and  Paul  Morphy,  the  great  chess  players,  were  friends  all  during  the 
life  of  Morphy,  and  probably  it  was  through  his  intimacy  with  the  master  that  Mr. 
Maurian  became  interested  in  the  playing  and  study  of  chess. 

Mr.  Maurian  was  of  distinguished  French  ancestry.  He  was  married  in  New  Or- 
leans in  1862  to  Miss  Marie  Meffre  Rousan.  Recently  they  celebrated  in  Paris  their 
golden   wedding  jubilee. 

Mr.  Maurian's  father,  Charles  A.  de  Maurien,  for  many  years  was  judge  of  the  parish 
and  city  civil  courts.  His  mother,  before  her  marriage,  was  Miss  Lastenie  Peychaud,  a 
native  of  San  Domingo.  Her  parents  were  in  the  Revolution  of  1799,  in  which  most  of 
the  whites  were  killed  or  driven  from  the  island.  Among  those  fortunate  enough  to 
escape  were  her  parents  and  herself.  They  made  their  way  safely  back  to  France,  but 
in  the  confusion  and  hurry  of  departure  to  save  their  lives,  her  brother,  Amedee,  then 
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a  very  small  child,  became  separated  from  the  others  of  the  family  and  was  left  be- 
hind. He  was  cared  for  by  a  faithful  slave,  and  eventually  brought  to  New  Orleans, 
where  he  grew  to  manhood.  His  fate  was  unknown  to  his  family  for  many  years,  when 
the  captain  of  a  French  vessel  plying  between  New  Orleans  and  the  free  ports,  and  who 
had  become  acquainted  with  Amede  Peychaud,  met  Miss  Lastenie  Peychaud  in  France, 
and,  struck  by  the  similarity  of  names,  made  inquiries  with  the  result  that  the  long 
separated  brother  and  sister  were  brought  into  communication,  and  Miss  Peychaud 
came  to  New  Orleans  to  visit  her  brother.  Among  the  friends  who  went  to  the  ship 
to  receive  her  on  her  arrival  was  Judge  de  Maurian,  and  it  was  a  case  of  love  at  first 
sight,  and  a  happy  marriage  soon  followed.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Maurian  immediately 
after  the  birth  of  her  son,  Charles,  forever  deprived  him  of  a  mother's  tender  care. 


CHARLES  A.  FAGET,  Ex.  '67. 

One  of  our  esteemed  Alumni,  a  prominent  physician  and  exemplary 
Catholic,  Charles  A.  Faget,  was  ever  an  honor  to  his  Alma  Mater.  His  life 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  words :    "He  went  around  doing  good." 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  gives  us  a  glimpse 
of  his  useful  career : 

Death  again  visited  the  home  of  the  Faget's,  2226  Barracks  street,  this  time  claim- 
ing the  head  of  the  family,  Dr.  Charles  A.  Faget.  Dr.  Faget  died  shortly  after  4  o'clock 
Saturday  morning,  March  3rd,  and  his  funeral  was  conducted  at  4  o'clock  Saturday 
evening  from  St.  Ann's  Church.  His  brother,  Father  Paul  Faget,  of  the  Jesuits'  Church, 
officiated  at  the  funeral,  and  interment  was  made  in  the  old  St.  Louis  Cemetery  in 
North   Basin   street. 

Dr.  Faget  was  lying  at  death's  door  when  his  wife  was  buried  on  Feb.  26th,  but  the 
managed  to  survive  his  attack  of  diphtheria  until  the  end  came  Saturday  morning.  On 
Dec.  28,  his  little  daughter,  Angele,  was  taken  ill  with  the  dreadful  malady  that  caused 
his  death,  she  expiring  on  Jan.  2nd.  An  infant  child  born  to  Mrs.  Faget  contracted  the 
same  illness,  death  ending  its  sufferings  but  a  few  days  before  its  mother's  death. 

During  his  long  residence  in  this  city,  Dr.  Faget  always  took  an  important  part  in 
affairs  appertaining  to  the  public's  health.  His  ability  was  recognized  by  the  Federal 
government,  and  he  had  charge  of  isolation  hospitals  in  New  Orleans  during  several 
recent  yellow  fever  scares.  In  April,  1911,  Dr.  Faget  took  his  family  to  Tahiti  Island 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  he  returned  to  New  Orleans  in  October  of  the  same  year.  He 
had  made  a  previous  visit  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  island,  and  two  of  his  children,  Angele 
and  Paul,  were'  born  there. 

Dr.  Faget  was  born  in  New  Orleans  in  the  year  1854.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  the  College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  this  city,  and  at  Spring  Hill  College, 
Mobile,  Ala.  He  subsequently  entered  upon  his  medical  studies  at  the  Louisiana  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine,  from  which  he  graduated  ini  1876.  Following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  illustrious  father,  Dr.  Faget  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his  time  and  talents 
to  the  study  and  treatment  of  yellow  fever.  In  1878  he  went  to  the  plaguenstricken 
people  of  Vicksburg,  where  he  nursed  Archbishop  Elder  back  to  health  and  restored 
him  to  his  people  of  the  diocese  of  Natchez.  In  1881  he  went  to  Paris  for  a  postgradu- 
ate course,  at  the  end  of  which  he  received  a  diploma  from  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of 
Paris.  During  the  several  successive  outbreaks  of  yellow  fever  in  the  90s,  Dr.  Faget 
was  employed  by  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service  at  Jacksonville,  Fla. ; 
Brunswick,  Ga.;  Franklin,  La.,  and  during  the  last  epidemic  in  New  Orleans  he  was  put 
in  charge  of  the  emergency  hospital.  By  his  simple,  unostentatious  manner,  gentle 
charity  and  noble  deeds,  Dr.  Faget  won  for  himself  an  abiding  place  in  the  hearts  of 
many  of  the  people.  Always  a  most  devoted  Catholic,  Dr.  Faget  died  as  he  lived,  and 
death  was  to  him,  indeed,  the  beginning  of  a  truer  and  higher  life. 

The  burden  of  trouble  and  worry  occasioned  by  the  havoc    played    by    the    grim 
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reaper  among  the  family  is  believed  to  have  had  much  to  do  toward  ending  Dr.  Faget's 
career.  His  wife's  death  was  a  terrible  blow  to  him,  and  although  he  fought  bravely 
for  two  weeks,  the  disease  finally  conquered  his  powers  of  resistance. 

Dr.  Faget's  family  now  consists  of  eight  children,  Louis,  John,  Charles,  Andre,  Paul 
and  Marielle,  Isabel  and  Ellen  Faget.  Louis  and  Charles  Faget  are  well-known  mu- 
sicians, having  charge  of  Faget's  Orchestra,  one  of  the  city's  best  musical  organizations. 

To  the  Rev.  Paul  Faget,  S.  J.,  and  the  bereaved  family,  THE  SPRING- 
IIILLIAN extends  the  sympathy  of  Faculty  and  student's. 
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GONZAGA. — The  February  number  of  Gonzaga  abounds  in  verse  and 
prose  that  is  up  to  its  accustomed  standard.  Among  the  specimens  of  verse 
"Forget  Not  the  Hero,"  commemorating  the  memory  of  Washington,  is  very 
expressive  and  appropriate.  "In  Hoc  Signo  Vinces"  does  honor  to  its  com- 
poser. "Nature's  Gems"  is  also  worthy  of  commendation.  "The  Origin  of 
Man,"  an  essay  on  that  much-mooted  question,  evolution,  is  exceedingly  well 
handled.  The  author  delved  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  subject,  and  expresses' 
himself  in  pithy  and  significant  language.  An  essay  on  "Constantine  the 
Great"  also  shows  careful  preparation.  In  the  way  of  short  stories,  "Sounds 
from  Silent  Places,"  a  pleasing  tale  based  on  the  "lure  of  the  wilds,"  is  well 
written. 

o 

GEORGETOWN  COLLEGE  JOURNAL.— We  read  with  keen  interest 
and  enlightenment  the  history  of  the  Georgetown  College  Journal.  May  its 
editors  be  as  loyal  as  its  founders— and  fortune  always  smile  on  their  en- 
deavors. "The  End  of  Pleasant  Relations"  and  a  "Clever  Catch"  are  well 
written  stories  and  out  of  the  ordinary.  "The  Perfidy  of  the  Low  Brow"  is 
true  to  life,  and  has  a  well  developed  plot.  The  other  articles  keep  the  Jou- 
rnal up  to  its  standard. 

o — — 

THE  REDWOOD.— The  contents  of  the  February  number  of  The  Red- 
wood are  strikingly  entertaining  and  interesting.  "A  Universe  Ideal  or  Real" 
is  indeed  a  very  commendable  article,  learned  and  philosophical.  On  the 
whole  the  stories  are  very  interesting,  particularly  "Gents  of  the  Road"  and 
"Pe-nas-ka,"  both  plots  being  well  developed.  "Vaccines"  advances  some 
very  useful  facts  regarding  vaccination  and  its  utility.  The  poetry  in  this 
number  is  exceedingly  pleasant  and  effectively  handled. 
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E  are  establishing  a  precedent  making  this  edition 
of  the  Springhillian  a  Senior  Number.  We  hope 
it  will  be  received  by  the  student  body  and  our  many 
friends  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  presented.  It  ex- 
hibits our  feeble  efforts  to  demonstrate  the  effects  of  a 
careful,  solid,  religious  training.  Tyros,  as  we  still 
are,  in  that  precious  science  of  logical  reasoning,  we 
make  bold  to  put  in  print  the  results  of  our  casual  read- 
ing, supplementing  the  clearcut,  philosophical  theses, 
that  are  the  fitting  climax  to  a  system  of  education  we 
claim  is  without  a  peer.  Our  diploma  will,  we  feel, 
find  us  worthy  sons  of  an  Alma  Mater  that  has  furn- 
ished both  hemispheres  of  our  continent  with  Alumni, 
who  have  been,  and  are  today,  what  we  wish  to  be: 
men  of  moral  stamina,  of  strong  character,  leaders  in 
their  chosen  professions.  V/e  make  no  apology  for 
thus  intruding.  We  rather  congratulate  ourselves  upon 
the  fact  that  this  precedent  may  be  profitably  followed 
by  our  fellow  students  in  the  other  classes. 
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(ftroa  from  t\\t  fllroaa 

A.  C.  M. 

I. 

T'hou  human  heart !    How  like  a  bird ! 
How  lofty,  how  low,  how  affecting ! 
Now  high  as  a  high  cloud, 

How  cheerful, 
Now  low  as  a  tomb-shroud, 

How  tearful, — 
Yet  proud  whilst  the  marksman 
Fearful 
Aims  at  thee  unsuspecting ! 

II. 

Come  to  me,  come,  thou  wild  bird, 

From  the  brook  and  the  brake  and  the  brine, 
From  mountain  on  mad  wing  soaring, 
From  valley  thy  soul'd  voice  pouring, 
Come,  give  me  that  spirit  of  thine ! 

III. 

Son,  give  me  thy  heart,  and  sweeten 
The  horror,  the  terror,  the  blood, 
The  sea  of  sorrow,  where  lonely 
I'm  bleeding — and  thy  song  only 
Can  lighten  the  flow  of  the  flood ! 

IV. 

Come  to  me,  come,  on  thy  tired  wing, 

From  the  heights  and  the  depths'  of  strife ! 
Give  to  me,  just  for  a  short  time, 
In  thy  spare-time,  in  thy  isport-time, 
Thyself,  and  I'll  give  thee— LIFE. 

V. 

Heart  of  Man  !    Whither  art  flown  to  ? 

Sweet  bird  thou  art  raving  and  roaming; 
I  see  thy  soft  winglet 
A-wending  in  ringlet 
Her  way  where  the  wild  waves  are  foaming! 
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VI. 

Thou  art  lost,  thou  art  lost,  wild  bird, 
'Tis  not  on  the  breast  of  the  sea; 

The  Goal  and  the  Fountain-head 

Waits  on  the  mountain-bed, 
This  bosom,  bleeding  for  thee ! 

VII. 
Thy  goal  is  the  heart  of  thy  Loved  One 
Distilling  its  drops  of  gore ! 

Come,  drink  of  the  dripping, 
Where  angels  are  sipping, 
Thou 'It  find  there  the  ocean — and  more! 

VIII. 
Thou  It  find  no  nest  on  the  wave,  bird; 
Turn  back  to  the  Land  and  the  Light! 
Par  from  the  freakish  sea, 
Hung  on  the  wood  of  the  Tree, 
Thou 'It  find  thy  Nest  for  the  night. 

IX. 

In  vain,  in  vain,  seek  elsewhere, 

The  quiet,  the  calm,  the  dew, 

Distilled  from  the  Heart  suspended, 
With  the  Blue  eternal  blended, 
Pierced,  wounded,  bleeding,  offended, 

Bleeding  with  love  for  you. 

X. 

Come,  sweeten  My  bitterness,  come,  son, 

And  nestle  beside  Me  forever ! 

There's  a  joy  in  this  bleeding  heart,  son, 
Nor  ocean  nor  earth  can  impart,  son, 

Nor  gold  ever  tempt  you  to  sever ! 
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Lord  Lytton  somewhere  thus  philosophizes — "Well!  Life  is  a  quaint  puz- 
zle. Bits,  the  most  incongruous  join  in  each  other  and  the  scheme  thus  grad- 
ually becomes  symmetrical  and  clear;  when  lo !  as  the  infant  claps  his  hands 
and  cries:  'See!  see!  the  puzzle  is  made  out' — all  the  pieces  are  swept  back 
into  the  box — the  black  box  with  the  gilded  nails!"  But  is  the  black  box  the 
end  of  the  puzzle?  Is  it  therein  that  life  finds  its  repose?  Vexing  questions 
these,  but  there  is  a  solution — the  "middle  term"  is  the  soul,  that  principle  of 
life  which  escapes  its  clay  bonds  and  departs  beyond  the  black  box.  We  can- 
not see  it  because  it  is  spiritual ;  because  it  is  spiritual,  it  is  undying. 

Man  has  ever  been  inquisitive  concerning  his  being  and  has  sought  to  dis- 
pel the  foggy  curtain  surrounding  his  existence.  He  knew  that  death  was  only 
life's  prelude  introducing  a  diviner  harmony,  that  it  was  the  blackest  hour  be 
fore  the  dawn,  and  he  purposed  to  awake  in  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  new 
life.  Brahmanism  taught  metempsychosis,  the  migration  of  souls,  for  want  of 
a  better  explanation.  The  soul  was  eternal  in  a  certain  sense,  but  Brahman- 
ism constrained  it,  after  leaving  the  body,  to  either  be  absorbed  again  in  the 
deity,  or  to  migrate  to  another  body.  The  Persians  had  a  creator  of  souls  and 
believed  in  the  continuance  of  the  vivifying  principle  after  death.  The  early 
Greeks  and  Romans  speculated  on  the  soul  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  immortal.  In  all  ages  have  men  put  forth  theories  concerning  the  soul 
and  have  been  forced  to  see  that  it  is  not  only  spiritual  but  immortal. 

The  spirituality  of  the  soul  has  been  the  target  for  the  darts  of  scepticism, 
but  has  always  escaped  unscathed.  True,  the  soul  is  simple.  In  this,  the  soul 
of  man  is  akin  to  the  soul  of  the  animal;  both  are  the  form    of   matter   and 
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neither  has  parts,  hence  both  are  essentially  simple.     The  animal  soul  is  not 
spiritual,  however.    But  it  does  not  follow  that  man's  soul  is  not  so. 

The  scholastic  'spirituality'  is  explained,  by  the  soul's  intrinsic  independ- 
ence of  matter.  The  animal  soul  depends  intrinsically  on  matter.  When  the  dog 
dies,  his  soul  will  cease  to  exist.  It  may  be  aptly  compared  to  a  piece  of  wax 
that  has  the  form  of  a  square.  If  I  were  to  make  that  wax  round,  where  would 
the  squareness  go  ?  It  would  cease  to  be ;  that  form  would  be  absorbed  into  the 
matter  whence  it  emerged.  But  by  this  comparison  it  must  not  be  understood 
that  the  animal  soul  is  an  accident.  It  is  merely  an  incomplete  substance.  This 
is  evident  because  if  it  were  a  complete  substance  there  should  be  two  entities 
instead  of  one  living  substance,  one  dog.  Let  us  revert,  however,  to  the  wax. 
Can  it  exist  without  a  form?  Or  better,  can  the  form  of  roundness  exist  by 
itself?  The  roundness  needs  something  to  inhere  to,  just  as  the  wax  depends 
on  roundness  for  the  form.  In  the  case  of  the  animal  soul  this  holds  true,  for 
neither  can  it  exist  without  the  body,  nor  can  the  body  exist  without  it;  it 
needs  the  body  to  inhere  to,  and  when  the  body  is  no  longer  fit  to  hold  it,  no 
longer  fit  to  perform  vital  operations,  this  soul  ceases  to  be.  We  see  at  once  that 
it  depends  on  matter.  But  the  human  soul,  being  independent  of  matter,  must 
continue  to  live. 

When  Socrates,  a  few  hours  before  his  death,  propounded  those  sublime 
truths  of  the  soul's  spirituality  and  immortality  to  Cebes  and  Simmias,  he 
played  upon  the  feelings  and  imagination  of  his  listeners  to  prove  his  point. 
He  accused  them  of  fearing  that  the  soul,  when  it  left  the  body,  would  be  scat- 
tered with  the  wind  if  death  occurred  in  stormy  weather.  He  undertakes  to 
shoW,  therefore  in  an  inquiry  "whether  that  which  suffers  dispersion  is  or  is 
not  of  the  nature  of  the  soul."  In  a  long  process  of  reasoning  he  deduces  the 
soul's  spirituality  from  its  very  freedom,  that  is,  its  independence  of  matter. 

This  proof  has  come  down  to  us  from  that  remote  day  and  it  shall  be  my 
purpose  to  present  it  anew  in  its  scholastic  garb. 

My  sense  of  touch,  when  I  rest  my  ."hand  on  a  writing  table,  tells  me  that  I 
perceive  wood.  If  I  were  to  take  my  hand  off  the  table  and  hold  it  in  space 
there  would  be  no  sensation  of  touch.  That  sense  requires  matter  in  order  to 
report.  There  must  come  between  it  and  the  object  a  physical  contact ;  and  since 
this  sense  has  matter  as  a  concause  of  its  operation,  it  can  perceive  only  such 
objects  as  make  a  material  impression  upon  it.  There  is,  however,  another  kind 
of  contact.  When  the  eye  perceives,  must  it  come  in  physical  contact  with  its' 
object?  What  terrible  nearsightedness  would  result!  We  have  in  the  case  of 
the  sense  of  sight  a  virtual  contact.  It  is  evident  that  Hhis  sense  also  needs 
matter  as  a  concause  of  operation. 

Our  intellect,  quite  unlike  the  senses,  does  not  require  matter  as  a  con- 
cause. Cannot  I  think  of  God,  understand  Him,  without  having  before  me  a 
material  God?     Again,  do  I  have  to  shake  hands  with  simplicity  or  truth  in 
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order  to  know  them  ?  Surely,  no  one  will  deny  that  truth  is  immaterial.  It  is 
really  an  object,  but  it  makes  no  impression  on  tfhe  intellect.  Yet  when  I  see 
truth  exhibited  I  know  it  and  apprehend  it  as  truth.  Hence  the  intellect  per- 
ceives objects  just  as  the  senses;  but  these  objects  cannot  make  a  material  im- 
pression upon  it  because  they  themselves  are  not  material.  From  this  it  fol- 
lows that  the  intellect  has  not  matter  as  a  concause. 

But  the  question  arises :  Whence  comes  this  faculty  of  the  intellect,  this 
perfect  mental  power?  St.  Gregory  the  Great  in  one  of  his  homilies  says  of 
man:  "Omnis  creaturae  aliquid  habet  homo:  habet  namque  homo  commune 
esse  cum  lapidibus,  vivere  cum  arboribus,  sentire  cum  animalibus,  intelligere 
cum  angelis."  Intelligere  cum  angelis!  Man  has  understanding  in  common 
with  the  angels !  If  the  intellect  flowed  from  a  material  principle,  the  brain, 
let  us  say,  it  would  be  more  perfect  than  its  cause.  It  is  almost  a  self-evident 
fact  that  a  faculty  must  be  proportional  to  the  principle  from  which  it  takes 
its  rise.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  a  material  cause  could  have  an  imma- 
terial effect.  An  immaterial  effect  can  be  the  result  of  only  an  immaterial 
cause.  We  have  shown  that  the  intellect  is  the  immaterial  effect  of  the  soul. 
The  conclusion  follows  as  surely  as  day  follows  the  dawn  that  the  soul,  being 
the  cause  of  that  effect,  must  be  immaterial. 

Lest  to  some  the  foregoing  proof  should  be,  perhaps,  too  philosophical,  or 
to  others  rather  uninteresting,  let  me  propose  another,  which  we  may  take  from 
every  day  experience. 

If  I  were  to  look  long  and  earnestly  at  the  sun  I  should  become  blind.  Try 
t'his  and  my  statement  will  stand  proven  beyond  cavil.  The  eye  could  not  re- 
tain the  excessive  brightness  of  its  object  and  a  prolongation  of  the  view  would 
result  seriously.  The  intellect,  on  the  contrary,  becomes  brighter  and  more 
perfect  according  as  the  object  it  contemplates  becomes  more  excellent.  This 
is  a  fact  that  must  be  seen  at  once ;  for  example,  let  us  take  the  study  of  a  pro- 
fession. In  medicine  as  the  course  goes  on  and  increases  in  difficulty  and  in 
interest,  the  eyes  of  the  intellect  are  opened  to  a  field  so  vast,  so  replete  with 
science  that  tfhey  are  ever  on  the  qui  vive  to  see  some  new  development.  The 
intellect  is  whetted  to  such  a  degree  that  its  keenness  fairly  startles  it,  and  al- 
though the  study  of  medicine  becomes  deeper  and  deeper  the  intellect  is  in  no 
way  impaired  and  only  increases  in  perfection.  We  thus  see  immediately  that 
the  intellect  cannot  be  material  because  it  escapes  undamaged  from  the  pro- 
longed contemplation  of  its  object,  and  in  this  it  is  unlike  the  material  sense  of 
sight,  r*hat  may  be  seriously  harmed  if  its  object  goes  beyond  its  power  of  per- 
ception. The  conclusion  here  leads  us  to  the  soul's  spirituality  because  the  im- 
material faculty  of  intellect  flows  from  the  soul. 

The  materialists,  however,  say  that  the  intellect  is  not  a  spiritual  faculty. 
We  see,  of  course,  that  their  purpose  is  to  destroy  the  soul's  spirituality.  The 
intellect,  they  say,  depends  essentially  on  the  body  for  its  operation.    They  cite 
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the  example  of  a  severe  concussion  of  the  brain,  in  which  case  the  intellect  is  in- 
terfered with,  if  not  entirely  prevented  from  acting.  We  brush  this  argument 
lightly  aside,  by  saying  that  the  intellect  is  interfered  with  accidentally  and  not 
essentially.  They  confuse  cause  with  condition.  The  brain  is  not  the  cause  of 
the  intellect  because,  as  shown  above,  an  immaterial  effect  can  have  only  an  im- 
material cause.  The  brain  is  a  condition  on  which  tfie  intellect  depends  for  its 
normal  operations  in  this  life.  When  the  brain  is  injured  the  intellect  has  no 
longer  the  materials  with  which  to  work.  Give  a  Michael  Angelo  a  bad  can- 
vas, poor  pencils  and  colors,  and  no  matter  how  sublime  his  conceptions,  he 
cannot  produce  them,  because  he  has  not  the  material.  Give  him  an  inferior 
marble  and  all  his  talent  could  not  produce  another  chef  d'oeuvre.  Would 
we  say  there  was  defective  talent  there?  Ah,  no !  the  work  would  be  imperfect 
because  suitable  materials  were  wanting. 

Another  objection  of  our  adversaries  is  that  this  one  nature,  consisting  of 
elements,  one  spiritual,  the  other  material,  is  something  inconceivable,  absurd. 
Where  is  the  absurdity?  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  lies  in  the  putting  forth  of 
such  an  objection.  A  superior  principle  can  require  for  the  exercise  of  certain 
faculties  the  ultimate  concurrence  of  an  inferior  principle.  There  is  no  ab- 
surdity or  contradiction  in  this.  And  if  the  materialists  do  not  understand  it, 
we  can  go  to  physics,  astronomy,  and  mechanics  for  things  as  difficult  to  under- 
stand. Who  has  ever  solved  the  vexing  question  of  electricity?  Who  under- 
stands the  existence  of  ether  in  starry  space?  Does  not  vegetation  contain  a 
mystery?  What  are  chemical  affinities?  Surely  the  fact  of  one  nature  pos- 
sessing two  different  elements  is  no  more  inconceivable  or  mysterious  than  any 
of  these  things.  Besides,  we  know  that  our  nature  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
soul  and  body,  that  the  same  person  who  feels  also  thinks  at  the  same  time, 
proving  that  there  are  at  work  two  elements,  one  material  and  the  other  spir- 
itual. When  I  had  toothache  the  other  night  I  certainly  felt  the  pain,  and  at 
the  same  time  desired  that  tooth  in  the  clutches  of  a  forceps. 

The  immortality  of  the  human  soul  flows  directly  from  its  spirituality. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  immortality :  essential  immortality  is  a  property 
of  God  alone.  Only  a  self-existing  being,  as  He  is,  can  have  immortality  es- 
sentially. Gratuitous  immortality  is,  from  the  name,  a  gift.  But  this  is  not 
yet  the  immortality  we  claim  for  the  soul.  Adam,  had  he  not  sinned,  would 
have  had  gratuitous  immortality,  that  is,  immortality  as  a  privilege.  Natural 
immortality  is  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  When  a  thing  is  incorruptible,  es- 
sentially and  accidentally,  it  is  naturally  immortal.     This  leads  to  our  proof: 

Our  soul  is  simple  and  spiritual.  We  have  proven  the  spirituality;  the 
simplicity  was  substantiated  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper  by  a  definition  of 
simplicity.  Now,  natural  immortality,  as  denned,  is  the  essential  and  accidental 
incorruptibility  of  a  vital  principle.  How  can  corruptibility  overtake  a  simple 
substance?    It  is  absurd  to  say  that  something  that  can  have  no  parts  can  be 
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broken  up  into  parts.  And  again :  corruptibility  cannot  encroach  upon  a  spir- 
itual substance;  because  who  says  spiritual  says  immaterial.  Decay  cannot 
reach  the  soul  even  accidentally.  We  have  shown  that  the  animal  soul  de- 
pends intrinsically  on  matter ;  hence  when  the  animal  body  begins  to  rot  that 
soul  can  be  said  to  be  corruptible  by  accidents  or  accidentally.  The  conclusion 
is  that  the  human  soul,  being  spiritual,  that  is,  intrinsically  independent  of 
matter,  is  immortal  by  its  very  nature. 

If  I  should  say  the  soul  will  last  forever,  I  would  not  mean  necessarily  the 
same  thing  as  though  I  say,  the  soul  is  immortal.  When  I  proved  that  the  soul 
is  immortal  by  its  nature  I  gave  an  intrinsic  proof.  Now,  if  I  prove  the  soul 
will  last  forever  I  will  have  given  an  extrinsic  proof  of  its  immortality. 

The  human  soul  will  last  forever  if  God  will  not  annihilate  it.  Why  should 
God  annihilate  the  soul?  Why  should  He  plunge  into  nothingness  that  noblest, 
sublimest  work  of  His — a  being  endowed  with  angelic  intelligence?  Why 
should  He  destroy  that  awful  faculty  by  which  He  made  man  free  to  resist  Him 
or  embrace  Him? — Why  tumble  into  oblivion  a  structure  so  magnificent  as  the 
human  will?  Why  should  He  blot  out  so  splendid  a  creation  as  the  memory 
which  retains  the  knowledge  of  its  Creator  from  its  earliest  days  and  increases 
in  that  knowledge  and  love  until  the  soul  faces  the  Omnipotent  Judge?  Ah, 
tell  me  why  God  should  do  this,  and  I  will  grant  that  the  soul  is  not  immortal ! 
Tf  He  {were?  to  do  it,  He  would  be  an  unwise  God;  for  the  soul,  being  created 
spiritual,  demands  immortality  at  the  hands  of  its  creator.  Its  nature  is  to  be 
immortal,  as  proved,  and  if  God  annihilated  it,  He  would  act  against  that  na- 
ture. 

One  of  the  opponents  of  immortality  has  said  that  if  the  soul  were  immor- 
tal, men  would  rather  desire  death  as  a  passage  into  an  endless,  happy  life  than 
fear  it  as  they  do.  This  is  arguing  into  our  hands  because  that  very  fear  is 
felt  most  keenly  by  those  impious  and  wicked  persons  who  certainly  have  cause 
to  dread  God's  avenging  justice  awaiting  them  beyond  the  Great  Divide.  Even 
the  just  man  feels  some  qualms  when  he  is  about  to  be  mown  down  by  the 
Grim  Reaper.  And  this  is  explained  by  one  of  two  causes.  The  body  and  soul, 
being  two  incomplete  substances,,  are  united  to  form  the  integral  compound, 
man.  And  when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  separate  the  parting  must  be  ter- 
rible !  The  soul  surely  experiences  some  repugnance  at  being  torn  from  its  co- 
worker. This  fear  of  death  may  be  explained  also  by  the  anxiety  felt  on  ap- 
pearing before  the  Supreme  Lord  to  know  the  decision ;  an  eternity  of  torment 
or  an  eternity  of  happiness.  No  man  can  know  his  destination  before  he  is 
called  to  that  other  life,  unless  God  reveals  it.  Of  course,  before  I  die  I  may 
form  very  probable  conjectures  as  to  my  destiny,  drawn  from  the  way  I  have 
utilized  my  brief  hour  upon  the  stage  of  life.  And  if  I  have  been  the  good  and 
faithful  servant,  then  certainly  resignation  and  courage  are  mine  when  the 
time  comes  for  the  denouement. 
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Another  argument  advanced  by  materialists  against  immortality  is  that 
the  soul  cannot  work  without  the  body.  Hence,  when  the  body  dies,  the  soul 
dies  also.  This  objection  is  worthy  of  one  who  is  quite  innocent  of  any  knowl- 
edge of  philosophy.  Of  course  the  soul  cannot  work  without  the  body  'in  hoc 
statu,'  but  it  is  only  thus  incapacitated  in  its  vegetative  and  sensitive  opera- 
tion. It  was  shown  in  the  discussion  of  the  soul's  spirituality  that  the  body  is 
only  a  condition  for  the  exercise  of  the  spiritual  faculties.  And  for  thought, 
will,  or  memory,  the  soul  can  act  without  the  body,  because  these  faculties  do 
not  require  an  organism  for  their  exercise. 

I  readily  admit,  that  if  the  only  end  of  the  soul  were  to  inform  the  body, 
the  soul  would  not  be  immortal.  This  can  be  easily  understood  from  the  ex- 
planation concerning  the  animal  soul  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper.  The  ani- 
mal soul  was  deduced  merely  to  give  life  to  a  body,  hence  when  that  organism 
is  no  longer  fit  to  retain  it,  the  work  of  the  soul  and  the  soul  itself  cease.  The 
human  soul,  however,  has  another  end — and  that  is  the  glory  of  God  and  hap- 
piness with  Him  hereafter.  It  follows  that,  when  the  soul  accomplishes  the 
first,  it  must  turn  to  the  second  which  is  as  yet  untouched,  namely,  its'  eternal 
happiness  with  its  creator. 

It  is  a  consolation,  indeed,  to  know  that  beneath  this  coil  of  clay  there 
dwells  a  living  soid,  made  to  the  image  of  its  God,  endowed  with  the  faculties 
of  His  ministers,  and  co-eternal  with  Him  in  the  sense  that  it  will  live  on  for- 
ever. 

The  plow  of  time  will  make  its  furrows;  the  light  of  intelligence  that  once 
shone  in  the  eyes  shall  grow  dim  and  uncertain ;  the  once  elastic  step  will  be- 
come feeble  and  faltering;  hair  that  at  one  time  caught  captive  the  golden  sun 
rays  shall  turn  gray  and  brittle  and  thin.  At  last  the  whole  work  of  clay  shall 
be  lowered  into  its  'black  box'  into  the  pit,  there  to  eventually  mingle  with  its 
parent  dust.  But  the  soul,  like  the  immovable  rock  of  Gibraltar,  stands  and 
surveys  the  wreck  and  perishableness  of  all  around  her.  Nations  fall,  nations 
rise ;  suns  are  burnt  out,  new  suns  are  lit,  but  the  soul  continues  the  same — • 

"The  stars  shall  fade  away;    the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years, 
But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 
Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements, 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crash  of  worlds." 

"Non  omnis  moriar  multaque  pars  mei  Vitabit  Libitinam." 
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J.  J.  DRUHAN,  A.  B.,  '13. 

JOHN  JOS.  DRUHAN  was  born  in  Quebec,  Canada,  on  March  14th,  1893.  For 
the  past  fourteen  years  he  has  been  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Mobile,  and  was 
partly  educated  in  the  parochial  schools  of  that  city.  Upon  graduation  from  tne 
McGill  Institute,  he  entered  Spring  Hill  College,  making  the  Fresnman  Class.  He 
has  been  associated  with  the  'Varsity  eleven  as  player  and  manager  for  tnree 
<y«ars,  and  during  the  seasons  of  '12  and  '13  was  a  member  of  the  college*  nine — 
being  manager  of  that  department  also.  He  was  business  manager  of  the  Spring- 
hillian— seasons  1912  and  1913. 

Just  prior  to  the  launching  of  our  modern  greyhounds,  there  are  certain 
precautions  which  must  be  taken,  and  important  duties  which  must  be  dis- 
charged by  the  contractor,  if  he  wishes  to  avoid  disaster  and  assure  the  utmost 
safety  to  the  craft.  Each  man  must  realize  fully  the  responsibility  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  each  must  have  so  clear  a  conception  of  his  particular  duties,  that 
nothing  save  the  unforeseen  can  impede  the  progress  of  the  work.  So,  too,  be- 
fore launching  out  into  the  depth  of  thought  and  profundity  of  meaning  con- 
tained in  the  simple  words  of  my  proposition,  I  have  a  duty  to  perform.  All 
my  terms  must  be  so  clearly  defined  that  the  shadows  of  doubt  will  be  dispelled 
and  misunderstanding  made  highly  improbable. 

First  and  foremost  we  are  concerned  with  and  must  settle  what  is' 
really  meant  by  the  word  miracle.  Like  other  words,  it  too  has  endured  its 
own  share  of  abuse,  and  the  abuse  of  a  word  consists,  as  you  know,  in  so  draw- 
ing out  its  meaning  as  to  make  it  cover  a  greater  multitude  of  literary  sins.  Thus 
the  wider  abuse  and  use  of  this  word  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  a  miracle 
is  anything  which  excites  wonder  or  astonishment,  any  effect  the  cause  of 
which  is  either  enshrouded  in  obscurity  or  completely  unknown.  We  may 
speak  with  clearness,  although  without  propriety  or  accuracy,  when  we  allude 
to  "miracles  of  beauty,"  "of  valor,"  etc.  But  the  real,  philosophical  mean- 
ing is  far  more  definite  and  restricted.  According  to  this  sense,  no  effect  or 
work  is  a  miracle,  unless  it  be  indicative  of  the  immediate  intervention  of  a 
Pivine,  Almighty  power.  Still,  though  positively  required,  this  by  no  means 
suffices  for  our  definition ;  for  in  addition  to  this,  two  other  elements  must  be 
found.  The  effect  must  not  only  reveal  the  "digitus  Dei,"  so  to  speak,  but 
it  must  be  a  sensible,  cognoscible  fact  and  one  wfhich  either  as  to  itself,  to  the 
subject  in  which  it  is  wrought  or  the  "modus  operandi,"  must  transcend  the 
natural  potencies  of  created  agents.  And  our  reason  for  such  a  stipulation  is 
quite  obvious.    If  our  definition  is  allowed  to  comprehend  works  which  are  be- 
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yond  the  scope  of  our  senses,  then  we  would  be  forced  to  include  the  spiritual 
miracles  and  miracles  of  grace  ,  of  which  class  the  justification  of  a  sinner  is 
a  fitting  example.  Such  works  we  do  not  propose  to  treat  as  miracles  in  the 
strict  sense,  but  choose  rather  to  designate  them  actions  of  a  supernatural 
character. 

Secondly,  if  miracles  of  the  three  kinds  cited,  viz. :  quoad  substantiam, 
quoad  subjectum  and  quoad  modum,  do  not  surpass  the  powers  of  created  na- 
ture, then  man,  angels  and  other  rational  creatures,  if  there  are  any,  could 
perform  them.  Now,  we  concede  to  no  angel,  a  fortiori,  to  man,  such  wonder- 
ful faculties.  Neither  of  them  can,  propria  virtute,  work  such  a  mircale,  but 
either  of  them  are  capable  of  serving  as  instruments  through  which  God  works, 
i.  e.,  they  may  dispose  or  prepare  the  matter  in  which,  by  virtue  of  Divine 
volition  alone,  the  miracles  are  wrought.  Nor  must  there  exist  in  the  physical 
order  a  natural  exigency  in  accordance  with  which  God  works  a  miracle.  If 
this,  we  cannot  improve  upon  that  given  by  the  learned  Scholastics.  In  the 
through  purely  Divine  power  as  often  as  the  human  foetus  is  duly  prepared  to 
receive  it,  would  be  deemed  miraculous  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  This 
creation  takes  place  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  Divine,  eternal  decrees. 
Hence  it  is  neither  a  miracle  because  in  harmony  with  the  already  existing 
rule,  nor  a  supernatural  action  because  it  merely  completes  human  nature. 

These  points  being  dealt  their  full  measure  of  consideration,  we  are  now 
prepared  to  give  the  complete  definition  of  the  much-discussed  term.  In  doing 
this,  we  cannot  improve  upon  that  given  by  the  learned  Scholastics.  In  the 
words  of  these  men,  a  miracle  is  "opus  sensible  superans  ordinem  totius  nat- 
urae creatae  et  creabilis. "  This,  in  the  ordinary  vernacular,  is  equivalent  to 
"a  sensible  fact  or  effect  which  surpasses  the  natural  energies  of  the  universe 
and  which  in  the  general  conditions  under  which  it  is  produced,  manifestly 
reveals  an  immediate  and  extraordinary  intervention  of  Divine,  Almighty 
power."  Our  definition  being  set  forth  with  unmistakable  clearness,  it  remains 
for  us  to  explain  briefly  what  we  mean  by  possible.  This  done,  we  can  turn 
our  minds  to  the  proof  of  what  we  maintain. 

Though  it  is  neither  my  intention  nor  duty  to  delve,  at  this  point,  into  the 
very  wonderful  theory  of  the  so-called  possibles,  still  clearness  requires  me,  and 
necessity  constrains  me,  to  define  the  term.  For  if  the  reader  is  possessed  of 
one  idea  and  the  writer  of  another,  then  argumentation  with  clearness  is  impos- 
sible. Now,  all  philosophers,  at  least,  are  aware  that  possibilities  are  of  two 
kinds,  viz :  intrinsic  and  extrinsic.  First,  a  thing  is  intrinsically  possible,  not 
because  it  is  dependent  upon  the  divine  Will  or  Omnipotence,  as  Descartes  and 
others  maintained,  but  when  that  being  possesses  a  certain  aptitude  for  exist- 
ence, which  aptitude  is  due  to  the  non-contradiction  of  the  notes  which  would 
compose  it  if  it  were  to  exist.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  a  square  circle  of  which 
we  hear  people  foolishly  talk,  is  impossible  on  the  face  of  it.     Similarly,  be- 
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ings  are  extrinsical ly  possible  when  their  aptitude  or  capacity  for  existence  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  cause  which  can  give  them  existence.  It  is  therefore 
dependent  on  two  things,  viz:  the  agreement  of  its  essential  constituents  and 
the  existence  of  an  adequate  cause.  Attention  to  these  two  points  necessarily 
forces  us  to  conclude  that  positively  everything  that  is  intrinsically  possible 
is  extrinsically  possible  to  God — but  not  to  man. 

That  miracles  are  conceivable,  and  neither  extrinsically  nor  intrinsically 
impossible  is  easily  shown.  Hypothetically,  we  laid  down  a  statement  that  there 
were  extraordinary  effects  in  corporeal  natures  which  are  attributable  to  Di- 
vine Power,  and  which  supersede  the  energies  of  created  agents  so  far  that  they 
attain  no  greater  height  of  efficiency  than  instrumentality.  If  now,  any  one 
can  find  traces  of  repugnance  in  this  combination  of  predicate  and  sub- 
ject, then  Webster  has  failed  and  the  human  race  has  been  deceived  and  there 
is  every  need  for  a  clearer  definition  of  that  term.  Created  potencies  are  at 
the  most  only  finite;  whereas  it  is  universally  admitted  that  God's  power  is  in- 
finite, boundless ;  that  beside  it  the  feeble  abilities  of  man  stand  as  a  flame  in 
the  sunlight.  Consequently  it  is  highly  practical  as  well  as  easily  conceivable 
that  He,  the  Author  of  all  nature,  should  produce  in  His  own  handiwork  any 
effect  that  does  not  jar  with  or  jeopardize  the  idea  He  has  conceived  of  His 
own  imitable  essence.  God  is  also  infinitely  free.  If  so,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  He,  an  all-wise  Creator,  has  been  eternally  so  necessitated  as  to  order  the 
course  of  natural  events  in  such  wise  that  there  was  room  left  for  His  own  pri- 
vate interference. 

There  was  a  time  when  men  were  inclined  to  doubt  the  existence  of  a  God. 
These  individuals  are  still  at  large,  but  their  ranks  have  suffered  decimation 
to  a  great  extent.  Very  few  are  unwilling  to  admit  not  only  His  existence,  but 
also  that  it  is  He,  and  He  alone,  who  causes  them  and  preserves  them  in  exist- 
ence ;  Who  co-operates  with  each  and  every  action  of  their  being ;  that  if  He 
were,  for  the  infinitesimally  small  fraction  of  a  second,  to  deny  them  His  di- 
vine concurrence,  they  would  be  absorbed  in  nonentity.  Since,  then,  the  ef- 
fect or  fact  of  a  miracle  is  nothing  more  than  the  hindrance  of  a  natural  act 
through  lack  of  Gcd's  extrinsic  concurrence,  I  say,  two  things  are  plain.  To 
begin  with,  God,  being  an  infinitely  free  agent,  and  "having  freely  lent  His  own 
property,  viz :  His  concurrence,  He  can  as  freely  withdraw  the  same.  Secondly, 
i.  e.,  with  regard  to  those  effects  which  are  "contra  naturam" — all  created  na- 
ture being,  in  virtue  of  its  "potentia  obedientialis, "  helpless  in  the  hand  of 
the  Almighty  Deity,  can  be  dealt  with  by  Him  according  as  He  sees  fit.  Neither 
of  these  effects  involving  any  contradiction,  the  natural  conclusion  is  that  mir- 
acles are  intrinsically  possible. 

There  remains  for  us  now  little  more  than  the  reconciliation  of  these  facts 
or  effects  with  the  Divine  decrees  or  with  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  which 
are  summed  up  in  His  absolute  immutability  and  unimpeachable  wisdom.  God, 
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it  is  usually  argued,  cannot  contradict  Himself,  but  He  would  most  assuredly 
be  guilty  of  a  contradiction  if  He  decreed  from  all  eternity  that  under  given 
circumstances  nature  would  act  in  this  and  that  way,  that  the  same  effect 
would  occur  when  such  and  such  conditions  are  fulfilled.  Experience  further 
teaches  us,  they  say,  that  material  substances  follow  natural  laws  and  pursue 
uniform  modes  of  action.  If  God  interferes  with  these,  we  are  deprived  of  the 
security  which  philosophers  have  endeavored  to  establish  for  us.  Labor  would 
be  devoid  of  any  stimulus  if  the  fruit  of  it  could  not  be  anticipated,  and  life 
upon  this  planet  of  ours  would  be  miserable,  if  not  impossible. 

Of  course  this  is  all  very  true,  but  not  quite  true  enough.  The  objection 
to  our  proposition  would  possess  great  strength  if  we  did  not  add  something 
which  establishes,  as  it  were,  an  alibi  for  the  Creator.  In  addition  to  willing 
from  all  eternity  that  all  material  forces  and  substances  in  the  universe  should 
move  along  certain  lines',  and  be  governed  according  to  certain  laws,  He  also, 
and  simultaneously  willed  that  there  should  be  exceptions  to  these  same  regu- 
lations, in  harmony  with  which  nature  conducts  herself.  Just  as  the  human 
legislator  decrees  at  the  same  time  that  he  makes  the  law,  that  when  such  and 
such  circumstances  attend  the  case,  the  law  shall  not  be  prosecuted  to  the  full 
extent,  but  shall  be  adjusted  and  applied  in  accordance  with  the  prudence  of 
the  judge  who  passes  on  the  case,  so,  too,  the  Creator  must  foresee  from  all 
eternity,  that  for  a  higher  purpose  it  would  be  well  to  hinder  a  natural  act  or 
put  another  in  lieu  of  it.  God,  for  instance,  has  decreed  from  all  eternity  that 
moisture  and  heat  are  required  for  a  grain  of  corn  to  germinate  and  produce 
its  own  kind.  Is  He,  though,  so  necessitated  by  this  decree  that  an  ear  of  corn 
should  not  be  brought  into  existence  without  these  conditions  being  fulfilled? 
Could  He  not  at  the  same  time  and  without  derogation  from  the  active  decree 
or  passive  decree  universally  considered,  have  elicited,  if  I  may  so  speak,  a 
decree  which  was  an  exception  to  this  general  rule?  Verily,  anyone  who  so 
determines  the  Creator  deposes  Him  from  His  majestical  throne,  from  His  posi- 
tion as  ruler  and  makes  of  him  a  slave  and  subject.  In  further  corroboration 
of  these  facts  I  have  the  testmony  of  the  learned  Devivier,  S.  J.,  who  says: 

"The  immutability  of  God  is  in  no  way  compromised  by  a  miracle,  since  a  mir- 
acle argues  no  change  in  the  Divine  decrees.  Deus  opera  mutat,  says  St.  Au- 
gustine, non  consilium.  God  decrees,  by  the  same  indivisible  and  eternal  act 
of  His  will,  the  laws  themselves,  and  the  exceptions  to  these  laws  in  special 
cases.  Miracles,  therefore,  form  a  part  of  the  divine  plan.  The  will  of  God,  as 
well  as  his  thought,  embraces  in  one  single  act,  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future,  the  whole  universe  and  each  of  the  beings  which  compose  it.  In  de- 
termining: that  the  usual  action  of  these  laws  shall  be  suspended  in  a  special 
case,  God  does  not  change  His  decrees;  He  fulfills  them." 

Had  I  the  leisure,  dear  reader,  to  offer  you  sufficient  proofs  that  there  are 
certain  sensible  facts  which  transcend  the  powers  of  created  nature,  the  yoke 
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would  "be  sweet  indeed  and  the  burden  light."  Thenceforth  the  power  of 
my  strength  could  be  prettily  and  pithily  expressed  in  the  famous  axiom,  'Ab 
esse  ad  posse  valet  illatio';  and  whatever  my  opponents  urged  thereafter  in 
support  of  their  cause  would  be  absolutely  unfounded.  Argue  as  they  like,  all 
their  efforts  to  undermine  my  stronghold  could  but  prove  futile.  Space,  how- 
ever, and  time,  too,  compels  me  to  rest  satisfied  with  what  has  gone  before. 
Notwithstanding  the  variety  of  opinions  to  the  contrary,  I,  like  Rousseau,  am 
inclined  to  think  that  "To  treat  this  question  seriously  would  be  impious,  if  it 
were  not  absurd.  To  punish  one  who  answered  it  negatively  would  be  doing 
him  too  much  honor;  he  ought  to  be  sent  to  a  madhouse."  Be  it  said,  however, 
to  the  honor  of  the  earlier  Christian  denominations,  that  few  men,  including 
even  those  who  sought  to  stifle  the  new  religion  in  its  cradle,  have  ever  denied 
the  reality  of  such  works. 

The  objections  of  modern  free  thinkers  remind  one  of  the  old  saying,  "Par- 
turiunt  montes,  miscetur  ridiculus  mus. " 


spring  3ftU 

G.  MORGAN. 
(Entered  '57,  remaining  at  Spi'ing  Hill  until  the  Civil  War.) 

My  College  home,  the  fairest  spot  on  earth, 

Abode  of  peace,  of  happiness  and  mirth. 

Oh !  thou  shalt  long  within  my  memory  last, 

'Mid  l'ond  reflections  on  the  days  now  past. 

When  o'er  thy  hills,  or  through  thy  dales  I  stray 'd, 

Or  sat  me  down,  within  some  forest  glade, 

To  while  away  the  lazy  hours  of  Spring, 

And  listen,  as  the  forest  warblers  sing 

Their  morning  welcome  to  the  king  of  day, 

When  through  the  mist  is  seen  his  first  bright  ray. 

How  fine,  how  lovely  all  around  doth  seem ! 

Look  there,  in  yonder  vale  the  farmer's  team, 

Fatigued  and  panting,  stands  beneath  the  weight 

Of  unthresh'd  corn,  the  sweet,  but  pond'rous  freight. 

Still  farther  see,  upon  the  grass-clad  green, 
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The  cattle  grazing,  lovely  to  be  seen, 

While  some  oppress 'd  with  heat  their  places  take, 

Within  the  waters  of  th'  adjacent  lake; 

And  some  from  tinkling  bells  and  shrub  and  brush, 

Wake  up  the  partridge  and  the  singing  thrush. 

Cool  springs  and  purling  fonts  alternate  play, 

And  down  the  hillside  wind  their  foaming  way ; 

Like  coyish  serpent  through  the  prickly  vines, 

Which  tight  around  the  fallen  tree  entwines, 

Beneath  an  arbor,  o'er  a  dulcet  spring, 

Some  twenty  students  form  a  joyous  ring; 

And  as  their  jests  and  merry  jokes  they  pass, 

Forget  the  morrow  and  the  coming  class. 

Some  distance  from  them  stands  a  father  sage, 

Whose  once  strong  back,  is  slightly  bowed  with  age, 

Upon  his  brow,  no  frown  of  grief  is  seen, 

Although  there  might  in  other  days  have  been; 

But  now  'tis  clear  for  they  have  passed  away, 

Like  darkest  night  before  the  morning  day. 

The  stately  oak,  with  tall  but  graceful  head, 

Stand?  monarch-like,  and  with  his  limbs'  outspread, 

Shed  far  and  wide,  his  dark  tho'  cooling  shade, 

O'er  thickest  wild,  and  open  forest  glade: 

While  from  the  clust'ring  branches,  far  above, 

Is  heard  the  cooing  of  the  turtle  dove, 

And  now  and  then,  from  further  distance  borne, 

The  whoop  and  yell  with  sound  of  hunter's  horn. 

Now  on  the  ravine's  edge  the  hunters  go 

In  full  pursuit  of  frightened  buck  and  doe, 

But  soon  return,  with  downcast  look  and  eyes, 

Without  success,  without  the  hunted  prize; 

For  like  the  vivid  glare  of  lightning  flash, 

O'er  hill  and  dale  the  tim'rous  quarries  dash, 

Till  lost  to  hunter  and  to  hound  they  hie 

Upon  the  hill  the  coming  foe  to  spy. 

"  'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view, 

And  robes  the  mountain  in  its  azure  hue," 

For  through  the  mist  that  sleeps  on  forest  pines, 

For  many  a  mile  are  seen  the  gray  outlines 

Of  ranging  hills,  which  in  succession  rise, 

Like  threat 'ning  waves  before  the  sailor's  eyes. 

Then  of  the  city,  see  the  turret  high, 
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That  in  the  distance  seems  to  pierce  the  sky; 

The  churches,  too,  with  tall  and  stately  dome 

Resembles  those  which  graced  the  hills  of  Rome. 

Now  rising  through  the  mist  from  far  we  see, 

Above  the  hillocks  and  the  forest  tree, 

The  circling  smoke  by  gentle  zephyrs  blown, 

Like  shades  of  eve  before  the  coming  down. 

Now  look  awhile  upon  the  old  playground, 

Where  oft  in  childhood  I  have  wandered  round, 

And  spent  in  pleasure  many  a  happy  hour, 

With  my  companions  'neath  some  shady  bower; 

Or  else  together  with  them  all  at  play, 

Thought  not  of  home,  and  those  then  far  away. 

See  now  the  eager  students  at  foot-ball; 

Or  o'er  their  books  within  the  study  hall; 

Mark  well  the  smile  upon  each  brow  that  plays, 

The  smile  of  joy,  the  proof  of  happy  days. 

There  stands  the  little  chapel  as  before 

Where  oft  I've  knelt  me  in  the  days  of  yore; 

There  stands  the  altar  of  the  God  above; 

'Found  which  we  pray'd  for  those  whom  most  we  love, 

Still,  still,  is  to  be  seen  the  Virgin's  shrine 

Fnciroled  yet  by  honey-suckle  vine ; 

All  things,  as  these,  appear  most  bright  and  gay, 

And  bring  reflections  of  a  happier  day. 

Ah  yes,  'twas  there  beneath  those  shady  oaks, 

I've  sat  and  listened  to  the  passing  jokes. 

'Twas  there  where  childhood's  vision  glided  by, 

Without  a  care,  a  trouble  or  a  sigh. 

Blest  spot  of  earth,  oh  worthy  theme 

Of  minstrel's  notice,  or  of  poet's  dream. 

Where  e'er  in  life  my  shattered  bark  may  steer, 

In  mem'ry  I  will  ever  hold  thee  dear. 

Let  bcist'rous  ocean  heave  my  bark  afar, 

And  tear  and  shatter  every  sail  and  spar, 

Still  fond  remembrance  oft  will  turn  to  thee, 

Dear  old  SpringMll,  so  lovely  and  so  free. 
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F.  S.  TARLETON,  A.  B.,  13. 


FRANCIS  S.  TARLETON  was  born  in  Jeanerette,  Louisiana,  on  September  28, 
1893.  He  began  his  early  education  at  a  private  school,  and  from  there  went  to 
the  parochial  school  of  that  city.  In  the  fall  of  1907  he  entered  St.  Joseph's  Col- 
lege, Covington,  La.,  but  he  remained  there  only  three  months,  owing  to  the  de- 
struction of  that  institution  by  fire.  He  came  to  Spring  Hill  College  in  January 
of  1908,  entering  the  Second  Academic  Class.  He  has  taken  active  part  in  ath- 
letics, being  a  member  of  both  the  foot  ball  and1,  baseball  'Varsity  teams,  being 
elected  captain  of  the  latter  during  the  seasons  of  1911  and  1912.  He  was  an 
associate  editor  of  The  Springhillian. 


"The  stage  I  chose  a  subject  fair  and  free 
'Tis  yours — 'tis  mine — 'tis  public  property." 

Qolo, 


Selected. 

Does  the  stage  prove  beneficial"?  Has  it  a  moral  tendency?  Is  it  instruc- 
tive? These  are  questions  that  should  be  carefully  weighed  by  every  theatre- 
goer, before  he  is  led  by  the  glaring  billboards,  the  senational  criticisms  in  the 
daily  paper,  the  rapturous  accounts  of  the  performance  of  the  preceding  night 
by  their  so-called  best  friends,  the  appealing  beauty  of  the  actors  and  actresses 
in  their  theatrical  costumes.  Perchance  they  exhibit  the  most  alluring  styles  to 
seduce  the  ignorant,  though  blissful  public,  to  the  playhouses,  for  they  are 
like  the  streaming  pencil  of  light  that  entices  the  moth  to  its  funeral  pyre. 

After  weighing  the  numerous  arguments  for  and  against,  I  believe  the 
present  day  stage  does  more  harm  than  good.  I  come  to  this  conclusion,  not 
because  I  have  any  ascetic  objection  to  the  gay  nature  of  the  pleasure,  but 
merely  from  a  moral  standpoint.  That  the  stage  might  be  made  a  great  and 
powerful  moral  teacher,  I  will  not  pretend  to  dispute,  that  it  has  done  much 
moral  good,  I  will  not  deny;  but  my  subject  merely  concerns  the  present  ten- 
dency of  the  drama,  and  that  I  most  firmly  assert  is  towards  evil.  I  may  now 
ask  what  is  the  stage  and  whither  tends  it?  To  which  questions  there  need  be 
but  a  brief,  concise,  pointed  reply.  The  stage  of  to-day  is  nothing  but  a  me- 
dium for  presenting  to  the  world  the  rot  and  rubbish  of  minds  gloating  on  im- 
moralty,  and  infected  with  the  gross  obscenities  of  the  underworld,  a  medium 
for  displaying  comedies  of  fashionable  and  up-to-date  licentiousness;  farces  of 
vapid  and  grotesque  absurdity;  dramas  of  the  blood-and-t'hunder  variety; 
operas  unworthy  of  the  name;  burlesques  of  the  most  opprobious  and  infamous 
profanity,  and  ballets  of  the  most  vulgar  and  outrageous  indecency. 

These  performances  represent  vicious  characters  in  colors  so  fascinating 
that  unreflecting  people  rather  admire  than  condemn  them.  They  are  a  con- 
tamination to  youth,  for  where  is  the  boy  or  girl  that,  after  seeing  one  of  these 
bloodthirsty  villains  or  seductive  heroines,  does  not  brighten  up  when  they 
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appear,  and  longs  for  them  to  reappear  when  they  leave  the  stage,  and  often- 
times having  been  so  indelibly  impressed  with  their  acts,  presented  under  the 
garb  of  virtue,  wishes  to  follow  such  a  life,  and  thus  strays  from  the  fold.  And 
who  can  say  conscientiously  that  the  stage  is  beneficial?  Of  course,  allowances 
are  to  be  made  for  such  great  dramatic  entertainments  as  those  produced  by 
Shakespeare,  taking  as  an  example  his  Macbeth.  "We  are  made  to  see,  first, 
the  generous,  brave  and  successful  warrior  "returning  home  in  triumph"  to 
the  honors  he  has  won.  We  next  see  the  spectre  of  ambition  cross  his  path. 
Again,  we  see  him  parleying  with  temptation,  till  at  last  it  conquers  him,  and 
forces  him  to  resolve  and  commit  a  foul  and  atrocious  murder.  Then  we  see 
him  invested  with  the  object  of  'his  desire,  the  purple  of  royalty.  After  this 
the  lesson  begins.  Retribution  comes.  The  sinner  is  stung  by  the  serpent  of 
remorse ;  hurried  on  by  fear  from  crime  to  crime,  deserted  by  his  guilty  hopes 
and  weird  helpers ;  and  at  last  dying  the  death  of  a  hunted  brute.  Certainly 
there  are  great  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this,  as  also  from  several  other 
great  dramas ;  for  instance,  Cordelia,  in  which  we  see  depicted  a  beautiful  and 
affecting  picture  of  filial  devotedness,  where  in  prosperity  and  adversity,  in 
madness  and  death,  this  affectionate  child  clings  to  her  wayward  parent  and 
offers  an  example  that  we  may  be  sure  not  a  few  have  followed.  Again  I 
point  out  William  Tell,  in  which  the  poet  makes  us  see  the  hideousness  of 
moral  slavery,  shows  us  that  to  fight  for  freedom  is  at  once  the  duty  and  hap- 
piness of  man,  and  raises  up  in  Tell,  the  patriot  whom  chains  cannot  bind, 
whom  tyrannical  authority  cannot  subdue,  whom  death  itself  cannot  appall 
when  battling  for  truth  and  right.  These  few,  I  admit,  present  to  the  eyes  and 
hearts  of  men  examples  to  be  imitated,  but  which  are  not  to  be  compared  to 
the  low,  grovelling,  licentious  productions'  of  the  present  day.  To  name  the 
plays  that  tend  strictly  to  virtue  and  expose  vice,  would  not  be  as  easy  as  it 
seems,  for  the  clean  dramas  of  the  modern  stage  are  appallingly  few. 

Let  us  now  examine  some  of  the  effects  of  the  modern  stage.  In  the  con- 
sideration of  the  standard  of  the  present-day  stage  we  must  investigate  the 
class  of  the  promoters  and  the  actors.  Who  are  the  promoters?  They  are  the 
scavengers  of  literature ;  men  who  do  not  originate,  but  copy  from  the  worst 
originals  available,  and  even  corrupt  them  to  such  an  extent,  that  a  fairly 
decent  mind  would  be  shocked  and  dumfounded  at  the  filth  paraded  behind 
the  footlights.  What  about  the  actors?  Of  course,  there  can  be  found  indi- 
viduals of  great  worth  and  high  morals  among  them,  but  precious  few  are 
these.  As  a  whole  these  actors  are'  the  most  profligate,  shameless,  immoral 
and  impure  of  the  species.  You  find  among  them  adulterers,  seducers,  gam- 
blers, drunkards,  and  common  knaves  innumerable ;  and  with  all  this,  we  flock 
to  the  theatre  to  see  such  base  humans  as  these  act.  Could  they  possibly  stage 
a  real  moral  play,  exposing  vice  and  commending  virtue?  This  almost  appears 
a  contradiction  in  terms.    Nevertheless  these  are  the  conditions  of  our  theatres 
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to-day,  where  the  entire  play  is  nothing  more  than  a  debased  exhibition  of 
vice  and  mockery  of  virtue.    Oh !  what  a  change  from  Shakespeare ! 

"Who  must  but  mourn,  while  these  are  all  the  rage. 
The  degradations  of  our  vaunted  stage." 

Yet,  knowing  these  facts,  we  will  flock  to  these  places  night  after  night, 
year  in  and  year  out.  And  why  do  we  do  this?  It  is  simply  because  in  these 
performances  we  see  before  our  very  eyes  the  castles  of  our  dreams,  the  ad- 
ventures of  our  fancies  being  enacted,  thus  creating  a  dislike  for  real  life  and  a 
longing  for  that  which  is  essentially  unreal.  It  is  for  these  very  reasons  that 
the  stage  is  so  detrimental  to  morality.  It  gives  us  the  romantic  side  of  life, 
thus  making  the  real  more  intolerable;  shows  us  the  world  in  its  brighest  col- 
ors and  brings  us  into  the  beautiful  realm  of  the  ideal,  the  very  thing  that  in 
the  long  run  proves  detrimental,  for  it  is  not  the  ideal  that  we 
want  but  the  real :  we  want  to  see  the  world  portrayed  as  it  is  and  not  as  in 
fancy's  dreams.  One  of  the  greatest  dramatists  that  the  world  has  ever  known 
has  told  us  that  the  object  of  the  stage  is  "To  show  virtue  her  own  feature, 
scorn  her  own  image.;  the  very  body  of  the  time  its  form  and  pressures."  The 
drama  represents  life  in  heroics  and  so  raises  the  villain,  the  chivalric  blood- 
stained knights,  the  conquerors,  as  great  exemplars  of  heroism.  One  of  the 
great  heroes  of  the  stage  is  Cato,  who  is  described  as : — 

"A  brave  man  struggling  with  the  storms  of  fate, 
And  greatly  falling  with  a  falling  state." 

Stoical  indifference  is  called  "brave  struggling,"  and  cowardly  suicide 
"great  falling."  A  magnificent,  noble,  inspiring  example  of  heroism  this,  to 
a  world  prone  and  ready  to  imitate ! 

I  admit,  as  everyone  does,  that  man  needs  diversion,  but  as  the  old  saying 
"Variety  is  the  spice  of  life,"  is  a  perfectly  sound  adage,  so  is  "Enough  is 
enough,  too  much  is  harmful."  Even  in  our  greatest  writers,  such  as  Shakes- 
peare, Otway,  Knowles,  and  Sheridan,  we  perceive  many  imperfections.  For 
instance,  Shakespeare  showers  too  much  honor  on  the  murderer  Brutus,  al- 
though in  our  blind  enthusiasm  we  are  not  inclined  to  think  so.  In  like  man- 
ner Otway  gives  more  honor  than  can  ever  be  due  conspirators  to  his  favorite 
Pierre ;  and  so  it  is  with  numerous  others,  who  deify  their  favorite  characters, 
always  clothing  tliem  in  the  immaculate  garb  of  innocence. 

Having  spoken  of  the  promoters  and  actors  themselves,  I  will  now  attempt 
to  exemplify  the  conditions  of  the  stage,  its  allurements  and  effects.  As  be- 
fore mentioned  the  excitement  aroused  is  by  no  means  real,  but  indubitably 
false ;  we  are  not  excited  by  truth,  but  by  falsehood  and  error,  and  mostly  in 
the  direction  of  wrong  objects.  With  the  gist  of  the  play,  we  are  made  to 
show  pity  for  blood-dyed  ruffians,  compassion  for  unreal  suffering,  and  ad- 
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miration  for  brave  villains,  until  our  sympathies  are  over-strained.  We  cannot 
over-estimate  this  evil,  for  the  strained  mind  must  be  reacted  upon  before  it 
can  regain  its  equilibrium,  and  generally,  he  that  is  most  violently  affected  by 
the  fictitious  scenes  of  sorrow  and  distress,  will  be  the  first  to  repulse  a  poor 
beggar  who  craves  an  alms  of  'him  as  he  returns  home.  As  before  remarked, 
actors  as  a  rule  are  among  the  most  depraved  and  corrupt  of  humans.  And  why 
is  this?  Principally  because  of  their  great  publicity,  being  subjected  to  such 
great  and  manifold  temptations  in  every  shape  and  form;  and  were  others  in 
their  positions  they  also  would  undoubtedly  fall  and  be  guilty  of  the  same 
crimes.  Doctor  Johnson,  in  speaking  of  the  stage,  was  forced  to  confess  that 
its  allurements  were  too  much  for  'his  virtue ;  and  thousands  besides  Doctor 
Johnson  have  admitted  and  exemplified  this  truth.  In  the  vices  of  the  stage 
there  is  nothing  but  almost  necessary  cause  and  effect.  The  theatre  is  nothing 
more  than  a  degraded  means  of  stifling  a  man's  natural  sense  of  justice  and 
virtue  and  of  drugging  his  moral  feelings.  Imagine  one  of  our  up-to-date  play- 
houses with  its  attractive  entrance,  its  magnificent  lobby,  its  enticing  posters, 
all  feigning  innocence  and  morality  to  its  patrons.  It  is  said  to  'have  been 
erected  for  the  relaxation  and  entertainment  of  tired,  brain-fagged  and  pleas- 
ure-loving mortals.  It  has  become  the  afternoon  Mecca,  the  pilgrim  shrine  of 
mothers,  matinee  girls,  nursery  maids  and  children,  as  one  of  our  ilhistrious 
pulpit  orators  has  styled  it.  Behold  the  crowds  every  night  of  the  week ! 
Count  them  by  the  hundreds!  People  of  every  denomination  and  class,  busi- 
ness and  professional  men,  laborers,  society  leaders,  office  boys  and  shop  girls, 
all  eagerly  awaiting  their  turn  to  throng  the  yawning  portals.  Why  this  mad 
rush  for  pit,  parquette  and  gallery?  Every  nook  and  corner  of  the  house  re- 
sponds— "The  play's  the  thing."  Aye,  the  play,  luring  on  the  hundreds,  the 
thousands.  Luring  them  on  as  the  magnet,  the  lodestone,  the  hypnotist.  To 
wQiat  ?  Virtue  ?  Alas,  no !  We  are  prone  to  evil  from  our  very  youth,  from 
our  very  cradles.  "Evil  pays  better,  evil  is  a  money-maker,"  says  every  show- 
man, every  actor.  So  evil  is  the  commonest  theme  of  every  dramatic,  of  every 
comic  production  either  voiced  by  live  actors  and  actresses,  or  flung  on  the 
great  white  canvass  by  the  cinematograph.  In  these  days  no  secrets  of  life, 
of  the  most  bitter,  trying,  horrifying  occurrences  of  the  world  about  us,  are 
kept  hidden  from  the  young  or  old,  men  or  women,  boys  or  girls.  Think  of  it, 
weigh  these  words  carefully,  then  judge  whether  my  statements  are  in  any 
wise  severe!  "In  one  of  our  theatres  during  a  certain  period  of  time  two 
hundred  and  fifty  plays  were  presented,"  says  one  of  our  daily  papers,  "in 
which  were  glimmered  and  shone  before  the  eyes  and  imaginations  of  the  spec- 
tators :  ninety-two  murders,  fifty-one  adulteries,  ten  seductions,  twenty-two 
elopements,  and  forty-five  suicides,  with  every  theatrical  effect  that  modern 
stagecraft  could  devise."  Can  our  population,  our  young  manhood  and 
womanhood  remain  virtuous  under  such  conditions?    No,  and  this  will  not  be 
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done  until  a  moral  disinfectant  is  thrown  on  the  stage  of  our  land,  to  kill  out 
the  germ  of  play-immorality.  If  this  is  not  done,  if  steps  are  not  taken  very 
soon,  all  morality,  propriety  and  refinement  will  disappear  only  to  be  replaced 
by  the  degraded  conditions  of  the  stage.  Audiences  will  grow  accustomed  to 
and  hardened  by  sin  by  continually  gazing  upon  it  in  every  shape  and  form; 
they  will  admire  not  only  the  actors  but  their  impersonations,  they  will  at  last 
be  inoculated  with  the  base  principles  injected  by  word  and  act,  by  song  and 
dance.  Very  soon,  by  seeing  murder,  mock  marriages  and  above  all  our  'holy 
religion  travestied,  day  after  day,  by  those  Who  are  paid  high  salaries  to  regale 
a  morbid  world  with  immoral  plays,  our  world  will  become  contaminated  with 
strange  Christians,  semi-pagan  men  and  women,  inebriated  with  the  foulness 
which  falls  in  a  steady  stream  from  the  lips  of  these  performers.  Do  we  wish 
our  moral  sense  dulled  for  baser  feelings?  Do  we  wish  the  taste  for  all  that  is 
good,  all  that  is  true  and  beautiful,  to  become  vitiated,  to  become  tainted  and 
corrupted  by  this  greatest  of  evils?  No!  Then  let  us,  I  say,  in  conclusion, 
purify  the  atmosphere  of  the  playhouse,  now  polluted  with  the  vilest  and  most 
impure  of  miasmata,  and  always  keep  well  in  view  this  dictum,  "Society  to- 
morrow will  be  nothing  more  than  the  virtues  or  vices  of  to-day." 
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W.  E.  BARKER,  A.  B.,  '13. 

WILLIAM  E.  BARKER  was  born  September  29th,  1895,  in  Plaquemine,  La.  He 
attended  the  private  schools  there  until  September  of  1906,  when  he  entered  Spring 
Hill.  While  here  he  made  the  foot  ball  squad  in  1911  and  the  team  in  1912.  He  won 
the  gold  medal  for  algebra  in  1912. 

"The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart:    there  is  no  God!" — Fs.  xiii. 

The  world !  What  a  volume  of  thought  that  word  conveys  to  our  minds ! 
Scientists  have  been  probing  this  question  for  centuries,  and  though  many 
things  concerning  it  have  been  discovered — nevertheless  there  is  still  much  left 
for  them  to  disclose.  Some  have  striven  to  unearth  the  truth,  while  an  equal 
number  have  done  their  utmost  to  have  people  accept  a  false  doctrine  in  order 
to  lead  them  astray  on  other  important  questions. 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  universe,  and  consider  the  great  diversity  be- 
tween the  solids,  liquids,  metalloids,  and  metals,  the  simple  elements  that  chem- 
ists have  discovered  and  the  indefinite  chain  of  living  beings  from  the  simple, 
Unicelular  amoeba,  swimming  in  our  blood,  to  the  highest  and  most  compli- 
cated of  all  living  beings — man,  we  are  struck  with  amazement.  For  each 
and  everyone  of  these  enter  into  the  combination  that  forms  the  bodies  which 
constitute  the  universe. 

Let  us  gaze  for  a  few  moments  into  the  star-spangled  heavens — there  to 
find  a  fragment  of  the  innumerable  bodies  that  compose  the  universe,  for  these 
are  only  a  small  portion  of  the  countless  others  that  cannot  be  seen.  Then 
also,  studded  against  the  azure  shy,  we  find  several  bodies  more  conspicuous 
than  the  others ;  these  are  the  planets  which,  in  company  with  the  multitude 
of  invisible  asteroids,  constitute  our  own  solar  system. 

This  is  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  perfect  pieces  of  machinery  in  exist- 
ence. Observe  the  perfect  exactness  and  reguarity  with  which  these  bodies 
move : — the  moon  about  the  earth,  in  connection  with  the  planets  and  occa- 
sional comets,  continues  on  its  unvarying  path  through  the  ages,  encircling 
the  sun,  never  slackening  or  hastening  its  gait,  but  pushes  forward  through 
the  immensity  of  space  at  the  same  rate  as  it  has  gone  for  countless  ages  past. 

The  question  we  are  now  to  consider  is  the  cause  of  this  wonderful  ma- 
chine— who  was  the  mechanic  that  constructed  it?  There  are  only  three  pos- 
sible theories  to  account  for  its  existence ;  search  far  and  wide,  you  cannot  find 
another.  The  first  is  that  the  world,  with  all  its  beauty  and  'harmony,  made 
itself;  the  next,  first  enunciated  by  the  Materialists,  is  that  it  was  never  made, 
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but  has  always  existed;  while,  lastly,  we  come  to  the  sound  theory  of  the 
Scholastics — namely,  that  the  universe  was  created,  along  with  time,  by  a 
supreme  intellect, — whom  we  call  God. 

Let  us  consider  the  first  theory : — the  universe  made  itself.  On  the  face 
'of  it  this  is  seen  to  be  utterly  absurd.  For  a  thing  to  make  itself,  supposes) 
that  that  particular  thing  which  was  made,  must  have  already  actually  existed 
before  it  was  made,  in  order  that  it  might  fashion  itself;  or,  in  plain  words', 
it  supposes  the  world  to  actually  exist  before  it  existed,  which  is  metaphys- 
ically impossible.  It  might  just  as  truly  be  said  that  one  of  the  chairs  around 
the  table  in  the  President's  cabinet  chamber,  went  about  the  streets  of  Wash- 
ington, gathered  the  proper  material  and  constructed  itself.  It  is  evident  that 
a  theory  so  utterly  absurd  as  this  one  is,  cannot  be  held  to  account  for  even 
the  existence  of  the  lowest  form  of  being,  much  less  can  it  explain  the  origin 
of  such  a  masterly  work  as  the  universe. 

The  first  theory  being  thrown  out,  we  will  now  consider  that  of  the  Mate- 
rialists, namely,  that  the  universe  was  never  made.  This  theory  is  more  plausi- 
ble than  the  one  just  rejected,  but  it  can  be  as  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
existence  of  the  world  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  this  wise.  If  the  world 
has  always  existed,  it  most  certainly  has  not  existed  in  the  form  that  we  now 
find  it,  for  all  scientists  agree  on  the  fact  that  the  world  has  attained  its  pres- 
ent degree  of  perfection — gradually.  Since  perfections  were  added  to  the 
world  gradually,  it  could  reach  this  present  stage  only  by  a  process  of  evolu- 
tion, which  either  has  lasted  from  all  eternity  or  which  began  in  time. 

If  this  process  of  evolution  has  been  in  progress  from  all  eternity,  then  it 
must  have  had  matter  as  its  chief  constituent;  for  we  find  that  everything  in 
the  universe  is  either  material  or  is  derived  in  some  way  from  matter — the 
"principium  vitae  rationale"  in  man  being  the  only  exception.  Consider,  for 
a  few  moments  the  diversity  of  beings  found  in  our  own  little  world,  all  com- 
posed of  matter,  of  atoms : — the  stone,  plants,  animal  and  man.  How  could 
an  accidental  disposition  gather  themselves  together  to  form  such  perfect  yet 
utterly  distinct  form  of  beings? 

Consider  the  clock.  It  is  deemed  by  all  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
inventions  of  the  age.  All  its  varied  parts  fit  together  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  marks  with  accuracy  the  hours,  minutes  and  seconds  of  the  day.  But  take 
a  plant — the  simplest  of  living  beings — each  little  microscopic  part  has  its  own 
special  work  to  perform.  The  roots  hold  it  in  the  ground,  and  take  in  the 
material  which  it  bears  up  the  branches  through  tiny  tubes  to  the  leaves, 
where  starch  and  other  foods  needful  for  the  nutrition  and  growth  of  the 
plant  are  formed.  And  yet  the  plant  is  the  simplest  and  lowest  of  living  be- 
ings. Where  can  you  find  in  all  the  inventions  of  man  a  piece  of  machinery, 
so  precise  or  so  perfect  as  this?  Though  chemists  have  labored  long  and  dili- 
gently, they  have  not  and  never  will,  with  all  their  knowledge,  be  able  to  pro- 
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duee  so  much  as  a  single  leaf.  If  all  the  skill  of  the  most  intelligent  men  of  the 
age  cannot  produce  so  much  as  a  leaf — how  could  the  accidental  arrangement 
of  the  atoms  of  primordial  matter  produce  such  a  perfect  being  as  the  plant — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  brute  and  the  pinnacle  of  perfection  of  all  living  beings, 
man,  endowed  with  an  intellect  and  a  free  will? 

Let  us  turn  to  this  so-called  self-existing  matter,  which  some  maintain  to 
have  been  evolving  from  all  eternity,  and  to  have  reached  its  present  stage  of 
perfection  gradually,  which  all  admit  to  be  as  yet  imperfect  and  still  acquir- 
ing perfection. 

Since  the  world  is  attaining  perfection  gradually,  let  us  consider  what  it 
will  be  one  hundred  thousand  years  from  our  present  era.  It  will  then  be  rid 
of  certain  blemishes  which  it  now  has,  and  a  certain  higher,  relative  perfection 
will  be  reached.  Observe  this  fact  for  a  few  brief  seconds.  The  world  has 
been  evolving  from  all  eternity  and  has  reached  its  present  perfection  gradu- 
ally ;  it  is  yet  imperfect ;  but  one  hundred  thousand  years  from  the  present  time 
it  will  have  reached  a  certain  higher  degree  of  perfection.  The  world  evolving 
from  all  eternity  has  not  yet  been  able  to  reach  that  fixed,  finite  perfection 
which  it  will  have  in  one  hundred  thousand  years.  In  other  words,  it  will  take 
a  time  longer  than  eternity,  which  is  absurd,  to  produce  a  certain  relative  finite 
perfection. 

Now,  let  us  retrace  our  steps  and  take  away  one  hundred  thousand  years 
from  the  world's  present  stage.  It  will  be  found  to  be  far  inferior  in  perfec- 
tion to  what  we  find  it  now,  and  should  we  continue  our  journey  backward, 
we  would  find  that  the  world,  since  it  attained  its  perfection  gradually,  be- 
comes less  and  less  perfect,  and  by  proceeding  farther  back,  through  the  count- 
less ages,  we  must  at  length,  arrive  at  a  place  where  the  perfection  is  zero,  that 
is,  where  the  world  had  not  begun  to  evolve. 

Consequently,  it  is  obvious  that  the  existence  of  the  universe  cannot  be 
explained  by  the  evolution  of  primordial  matter  from  all  eternity,  for  a  start- 
ing point  has  been  found,  and  wherever  a  beginning  is  found  it  supposes  time — 
and  whoever  says  time  destroys  eternity. 

The  other  theory  of  the  Materialists,  that  the  presence  of  the  universe  is 
to  be  explained  by  evolution  in  time,  is  likewise  an  impossible  hypothesis. 
Since,  for  the  process  of  evolution  to  begin  it  must  have  had  a  start,  as  physics 
tell  us  that  the  essential  property  of  matter  is  indifference  to  motion  or  rest. 
Hence  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  this  so-called  primordial  matter  started  itself. 
Because  this  self-existing  matter  which  would  move  itself  would  be,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  matter  and  not  matter  which  is  "non  ens."  As  self -existing 
matter  it  could  not  be  indifferent  to  either  motion  or  rest  as  it,  having  a  defin- 
ite existence,  must  exist  either  in  motion  or  at  rest.  But  evidently  should  it 
be  in  motion  it  would  have  that  motion  necessarily,  and  on  the  other  hand 
were  it  at  rest,  it  would  necessarily  remain  at  rest.     Thus  we  conclude  that  in 
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the  case  of  self-existing  matter,  being  in  motion  it  could  not  possible  rest  un- 
less stopped,  and  likewise  should  it  be  at  rest,  it  could  not  possibly  move  un- 
less it  received  an  impulse  from  an  extrinsic  cause. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  this  primordial  matter  could  not  be  indifferent  to  mo- 
tion or  rest,  and  since  the  essential  physical  properties  of  matter  is  indiffer- 
ence to  either  motion  or  rest,  it  is  clear  that  self -existing  matter  could  not  pos- 
sibly exist,  as  it  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms.  As  a  result  we  must  con- 
clude that  since  the  matter  of  which  the  universe  is  constituted  cannot  be  self- 
existent,  neither  can  matter  and  order,  which  is  known  as  the  universe,  be 
self-existent. 

Now,  as  the  world  could  by  no  possible  means  make  itself  and  its  exist- 
ence can  neither  be  accounted  for  by  evolution  from  eternity  nor  in  time,  it 
must  have  been  made. 

The  world  was  made — and  we  say  that  it  was  created,  in  other  words  it 
was  produced  "ex  ni'hilo  sui  et  subjecti" — which  means  that  the  universe  was 
neither  changed,  converted  nor  educed  from  anything  already  actually  exist- 
ing, but  was  the  formation  of  something  out  of  nothing.  And  this  is  the  only 
plausible  theory  that  can  be  held  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  universe. 

We  have  already  seen  how  neither  the  universe,  nor  the  matter  of  which 
it;  is  constituted,  could  have  been  self-existent ;  we  will  now  discern  how  it 
must  have  been  created.  From  the  foregoing  we  gathered  that  the  world  was 
made,  and  was  made  by  an  extrinsic  cause,  since  it  could  not  possibly  make 
itself;  also,  that  it  could  not  be  made  from  any  primordial  matter,  since  we 
have  seen  that  this  is  "non  ens."  Moreover,  it  could  not  have  been  educed 
from  the  Divine  Substance,  as  Spinoza  erroneously  believed,  for  then  the 
world,  instead  of  being  finite,  as  we  perceive  it  is,  would  be  infinite,  and  the 
best  possible  world — where  pain  and  sorrow  would  be  unknown.  Then  we  de- 
duce that  the  world  must  have  been  made  from  nothing,  from  neither  pre- 
existing material  nor  subject,  which  is  precisely  what  is  understood  by  crea- 
tion. 

As  a  result  we  see  that  all  theories  wihieh  try  to  eliminate  God,  the  Cre- 
ator, in  order  to  go  a  step  further  and  prove  that  there  is  no  life  beyond  the 
grave,  and  hence  no  hell  to  punish  the  wicked,  must  be  cast  aside,  and  the 
origin  of  the  universe  is  to  be  attributed  to  God  alone,  and  to  Him  only  must 
the  honor  and  glory  of  said  creation  be  attributed. 

This  may  appear  peculiar.  Since  God  is  infinitely  perfect,  He  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  a  principle  of  imperfection.  Thus  He  should  not  be  the  author  of  the 
world  which  is  only  relatively  the  best,  hence  imperfect. 

It  is  true  that  God  cannot  be  the  source  of  imperfection;  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  imperfection,  metaphysical  and 
physical.  Metaphysical  imperfection  is  not  "a  parte  rei"  imperfection,  but  is 
only  the  property  of  one  being  not  possessed  by  another.  Thus  a  penknife 
is  said  to  be  metaphysically  imperfect  because  it  does  not  enjoy  the  properties 
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of  a  bird  or  of  a  revolver.  We  find  this  imperfection  in  all  created  beings,  but 
it  does  not  make  God  the  author  of  any  real  imperfection.  For  God  to  be  called 
the  principle  of  imperfection  would  have  to  be  the  direct  cause  of  physical  im- 
perfection "per  se."  Physical  imperfection  is  the  lack  of  a  being  to  possess 
some  qualitiy  or  qualities  that  belong  to  it  by  nature,  such  as  we  might  have  in 
the  case  of  a  blind  man,  whose  imperfection  is  the  lack  of  sight.  But  this  lack 
of  perfection  is  present  to  the  world  only  "per  accidens,"  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  object. 

God  is  by  no  means  the  promoter  of  these  physical  imperfections.  The  sec- 
ondary causes,  by  which  is  meant  all  created  nature,  are  the  causes.  It  is  ow- 
ing to  these  beings  not  acting  to  their  true  disposition.  God  gave  to  them  all 
certain  natures,  and  He  invariably  permits  nature  to  take  its  course.  Should 
God  foresee  that  a  certain  evil  is  to  be  committed  by  one  of  His  creatures,  He 
could,  it  is  true,  by  His  absolute  power,  prevent  the  act.  But  He  seldom  acts 
by  His  absolute  power.  He  does  so  usually  by  His  relative  power,  which  is  to 
say  that  God  deals  with  all  His  creatures  according  to  the  natures  which  He 
has  instilled  into  them.  Thus  we  can  easily  ascertain  how  He  could  not,  by  His 
relative  power,  act  against  any  of  the  natures  He  has  given  to  His  creatures. 
Consequently  floods,  conflagrations  and  the  like  will  occur  until  the  end  of 
time  and  the  blame  can  never  be  planted  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Almighty : 

Hence  this  difficulty,  like  most  others,  is  readily  solved  and  leaves  God  un- 
challenged as  the  Creator  and  the  One  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe,  and  to 
Him  and  Him  alone  are  all  men  bound  to  render  an  account  of  their  lives. 

Of  all  this  wondrous  world  we  see ; 

Its  glow  by  day,  its  smile  by  night, 

Are  but  reflections  caught  from  Thee : 

Where'er  we  turn,  Thy  glories  shine 

And  all  things  fair  and  bright  are  thine." 
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Stately  hall  and  gilded  dome, 
Pleasant  grove  where  songsters  roam. 
Roses'  haunt,  camellias'  home; 
In  thy  leafy  woodland  dell, 
Neath  the  oaks  by  lake  and  fell, 
Gracious  muses  love  to  dwell. 
How  thy  praises  rare  to  sing 
Idle  'twere  our  words  to  bring: 
Lift  thy  voice,  0  purling  Spring! 
Let  the  Hill  thy  music  ring! 
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M.  R.  WOULFE,  A.  B.,  '13. 


MAURICE  R.  WOULFE  was  born  in  New  Orleans,  June  27th,  1894.  His  early 
education  was  received  at  the  Jesuit  College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  where 
he  remained  five  years.  While  there,  he  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Junior  Lit- 
erary Society,  being  elected  Vice-President  and  Secretary  successively.  He  en- 
tered the  Freshman  Class  of  Spring  Hill  in  1910.  During  his  stay  at  this  institu- 
tion he  has  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  elected,  for  three  successive  terms, 
President  of  the  Portier  Literary  and  Debating  Society.  In  1912  he  was  a  member 
of  the  debating  team  which  represented  Spring  Hill  in  the  Loyola  debate.  For  two 
years  he  has  played  shortstop  on  the  College  'Varsity. 

"Woman,  lovely  woman:  since  first  the  world  began, 
You've  more  than  doubled  the  trouble  of  poor,  unfortunate  man!" 

— Selected. 

The  recent  militant  tactics  of  the  Suffragettes  are  causing  the  statesman 
and  student  of  political  ethics  no  small  amount  of  worry.  Their  "triumphant 
march,"  as  they  call  it,  under  the  leadership  of  General  Rosalie  Jones;  their 
privileges  as'  voters  in  some  states,  and  the  embracing  of  their  doctrines  by  a 
few  political  leaders,  have  served  greatly  to  encourage  and  embolden  them  to 
redouble  their  efforts  towards  reaching  that  alluring  goal — the  ballot.  I  mean 
to  treat  with  perfect  fairness  this  question,  considering  attentively  the  appar- 
ent justice  of  their  complaint,  the  logic  of  their  assertions  and  the  expediency 
of  their  demand. 

Is  Woman  Suffrage  justifiable?  To  be  justifiable  it  must  not  only  not  in- 
fringe on  the  rights  of  either  sex  but  must  also  benefit  both,  otherwise  it  would 
not  be  so.  Now,  "rights"  is  a  word  of  exalted  sound,  but  of  very  little  mean- 
ing, as  everybody's  rights  cease  where  another's  commence,  if  there  be  a  con- 
flict between  them.  To  judge  justly,  we  must  consider  this  question  of  rights 
from  a  three-fold  aspect :  The  rights  of  the  advocate  of  suffrage ;  the  rights 
of  its  opponents,  and  the  rights  of  the  community,  the  commonwealth,  the  na- 
tion. Immediately  we  are  confronted  with  these  questions.  Is  the  breaking 
up  of  a  home  justifiable?  Is  the  raising  of  dissension  in  that  home  justifia- 
ble? Is  the  disobedience  of  wife  to  husband  justifiable?  These  are  the  ques- 
tions we  must  ask  ourselves,  these  are  the  questions  which  must  be  answered 
in  considering  the  suffragette's  claim  to  the  ballot.  We  might  ask,  however, 
how  is  this?  What  bearing  have  these  questions  on  the  subject?  What  link 
is  there  between  them?    There  is  this  link,  the  nexus  which  binds  an  effect  to 
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its  cause ;  an  evil  to  its  bad  effect.  You  have  before  you  that  vivid  picture  of 
desolation  of  Dayton,  Ohio;  the  disasters  and  miseries  which  accompanied 
the  onrush  of  that  terrible  devastating  flood  with  death  and  destruction  in  its 
wake.  "Well,  just  as  a  flood  produces  its  baneful  effects,  so  must  it  be  with 
equal  suffrage.  The  only  difference,  and  a  most  terrible  one,  indeed,  is  that 
it  affects  the  home,  weakens  the  bond  of  love  that  dwells  therein  and  raises  up 
a  most  vile  and  independent  spirit  which  cries  aloud:  "Behold,  I  am  your 
equal ;  why  should  I  any  longer  be  governed  by  your  will !  The  fireside  is  no 
more  a  fit  place  for  me  than  for  you!"  Thus  you  have  discord  creeping  into 
a  home  and  scattering  its  dangerous  seeds. 

And  is  not  the  home  the  support  of  the  nation;  is  it  not  a  treasure  to  be 
preserved?  A  home  wherein  reigns  a  woman,  a  wife,  a  mother,  who  watches 
over  her  young  with  the  greatest  diligence  and  maternal  affection;  a  place 
wherein  the  father's  word  is  law;  where  the  children  are  taught  by  the  mother 
to  respect  his  will;  a  place  where  the  father's  judgment  is  the  judgment  of  all, 
and  a  place  that  is  blessed  by  that  most  sacred,  that  most  sublime  gift — the 
love  of  husband  and  wife,  the  love  of  father  and  mother. 

But  the  suffragette  contends  that  the  ballot,  instead  of  destroying  that 
bond  of  love,  will  serve  only  to  strengthen  it.  It  is  needless  to  say  here  that 
they  take  for  granted  What  must  be  proved.  They  take  for  granted  that  the 
husband's  and  wife's  political  views  will  always  be  harmonious.  A  very  great 
assertion  with  no  proof  whatever  to  support  it.  An  assertion  which  does  not 
tally  with  the  records  of  our  divorce  courts.  There  are  alone  in  this  country 
thousands  of  divorces  annually.  A  terrible  strain  this,  on  our  national  name,  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  I  dwell  so  explicitly  on  the  preserving  of  our  American 
home.  Now,  if  conflcting  views,  if  bold  dissension,  open  rebellion  or  a  neglect 
of  duties  will  draw  closer  husband  and  wife  in  that  bond  of  love,  then,  I  say, 
we  have  the  solution  in  woman  suffrage.  Even  should  their  views  be  harmo- 
nious, what  benefit,  I  ask,  will  that  extra  ballot  be  to  the  home,  to  the  commu- 
nity, to  the  nation?  To  the  home  it  will  mean  simply  another  member  with 
like  views,  voting,  while  to  the  state  it  will  be  another  vote  added  to  the  mul- 
titude. But  they  maintain  it  is  this  extra  vote  which  will  cleanse  that  multi- 
tude of  all  political  blemish.  Now,  certanly  no  statement  could  be  more  bold 
or  ludicrous.  These  far-seeing  people  have  evidently  forgotten  the  drama 
enacted  in  Paradise,  and  who  was  the  first  to  be  tempted  and  who  the  first  to 
fall.  They  'have  also  forgotten  to  look  upon  the  records  of  time ;  had  they 
done  so,  I  make  bold  to  assert,  they  would  have  found  woman  to  be  the  moral 
or  efficient  cause  of  eighty  per  cent  of  the  crimes  committed. 

However,  let  us  deal  in  plain  facts.  Take  as  an  example  the  stage.  Look 
at  her  work  there.  What  has  she  done?  Instead  of  expurgating,  she  herself 
has  been  tarnished ,  she  herself  has  fallen  a  victim  to  its  vices  and  immorality, 
until  the  standard  of  our  present  day  stage  is  lower  than  in  ages  past.    Again 
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we  turn  our  attention  to  the  state  and  find  it  to  be  made  up  of  families.  Now, 
we  also  find  that  the  father  from  time  immemorial  has  been  considered  the 
head  of  the  family,  and  as  head  has  always  been  the  one  to  represent  his  fam- 
ily in  matters  economic  and  politic.  I  don't  think  the  fair  sex  at  present  are 
in  a  position  to  deny  this  fact.  But  if  they  cannot  deny  it,  then  their  platform 
is  taken  from  under  their  feet;  then  the  banner  of  their  rights  must  fall  to  the 
ground ;  then  must  they  acknowledge  the  absurdity  of  their  claim  to  the  bal- 
lot. There  is  but  this  alternative  for  them.  As  they  cannot  deny  this  self-evi- 
dent proposition,  then  they  must  hie  themselves  again  to  their  sewing-circles, 
whist  and  bridge  parties,  and  concede  the  injustce  of  their  demands.  Because 
he  who  is  the  head  of  the  family  is  the  proper  representative  and  his  rights 
cannot  be  infringed  upon.  This  is  simply  a  logical  conclusion  to  a  premise, 
which  even  the  suffragette  ought  to  be  able  to  see.  However,  should  there  be 
no  father  in  the  family  and  the  mother  be  the  acknowledged  head,  what  injus- 
tice is  there  in  holding  from  her  the  ballot?  There  is  none  whatever.  There 
is  no  taxation  in  this  instance  without  representation.  Her  property  is  pro- 
tected and  looked  after  as  well  as  her  neighbor's,  who  is  a  voter.  She  simply 
pays  for  the  protection  she  receives.  Is  there  injustice  here?  Take  the  other 
instance,  where  the  father  is,  say,  a  drunkard.  Surely  everyone  will  acknowl- 
edge that  the  good  wife  is  more  qualified  to  represent  the  family  than  this  der- 
elict of  a  husband.  But  this  is  only  a  particular  case,  and  you  cannot  argue 
from  the  particular  to  the  universal ;  that  is,  you  cannot  attribute  to  millions 
the  fault  of  a  single  individual.  Still  these  are  the  kind  of  arguments  or  soph- 
isms indulged  in  by  the  suffragettes  in  their  battle  of  words,  both  through  the 
press  and  on  their  public  rostrums. 

"We  have  as  another  proof  of  the  absurdity  of  this  question  the  opinions 
of  some  of  the  greatest  minds  in  the  country.  Take  for  instance  many  of  the 
great  men  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church :  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons  and 
many  other  well-known  dignitaries.  Why  do  they  oppose  this  movement?  Do 
you  think  they  would  if  they  once  thought  it  justifiable  or  expedient?  Or  do 
you  think,  forsooth,  that  it  is  out  of  mere  prejudice  for  woman?  Certainly  no 
woman  could  be  so  insane  as  to  make  this  assertion.  Did  not  Christ  raise  wom- 
'an  from  the  level  of  a  slave  to  the  high  position  she  now  holds  in  the  home? 
And  shall  not  His  ministers  stand  up  for  her  in  all  that  is  just ;  shall  they  not 
follow  the  will  of  their  Master?  This  question  needs  no  answer;  its  answer  is 
written  on  the  scroll  of  ages;  it  is  revealed  in  their  strong  opposition  to  di- 
vorce, in  their  bold  stand  aganst  that  evil,  and  in  their  severe  and  just  condem- 
nation of  the  divorcee.  Surely  their  judgment  must  not  be  overlookeed.  They 
oppose  this  movement  not  only  on  account  of  its  un-Godlike  principles,  its  op- 
position to  Scripture,  its  transgression  of  the  rights  of  the  sex,  but  principally 
on  account  of  the  effects  it  will  and  must  produce. 

It  is  well  to  consider  the  character  of  the  women  seeking  the  vote ;  and  to 
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look  closely  into  the  white-robed  ranks  of  the  suffragettes.  There  we  find 
mostly  a  crowd  of  gadabouts,  who,  being  bored  with  the  tea  and  card  table, 
seek  another  field  in  which  to  gain  notoriety.  They  know  not  the  term  "home 
duty,"  or  if  they  have  tasks  to  perform,  it  can  easily  be  imagined  how  well 
they  are  attended  to.  Their  different  chapters  or  meetings  comprise  mostly  a 
set  of  easily  persuaded  beings,  who  are  ruled  by  these  tartars  or  old  maids — I 
should  say — and  a  certain  class  of  society  belles  whose  every  endeavor  must 
bring  them  before  the  footlights  of  masculine  criticism.  And  the  high  merid- 
ian they  seek  is  generally  obtained.  Yes,  some  take  a  ride  in  the  patrol,  others 
try  to  imitate  the  march  of  the  grand  army,  while  others  gain  notoriety 
through  the  newspapers,  in  other  words,  in  doing  all  sorts  of  nonsense,  thereby 
proving  their  incapacity  to  accept  seriously  the  ballot. 

But  you  say  this  is  only  a  class  of  the  suffragettes.  Certainly  this  is  only 
a  class  of  them.  This  is  only  the  portion  that  get  to  the  front  to  exhibit  them- 
selves. The  others  are  not  granted  that  privilege,  or  perhaps  are  not  as  bold 
as  their  sisters.  Why,  however,  cannot  woman  be  satisfied  with  her  present 
position?  I  ask  this  question  again,  and  have  also  another  solution.  It  is  be- 
cause she  has  tired  of  the  hobble,  grown  sick  of  the  harem  skirt,  and  now  to  be 
in  fashion  she  wants  to  be  a  man.  But  as  I  have  repeated  before  this  applies 
only  to  that  crowd  of  females,  or  would-be  masculines.  Men  are  born  to  that 
divine  inheritance  cf  the  head  of  the  family.  This  they  have  received  from  God. 
This,  too,  common  sense  tells  them,  cannot  be  taken  from  them.  And  you  will 
find  very  few  women  of  sound  judgment  or  mothers  having  the  welfare  of 
their  home,  their  children  at  heart,  to  embrace  this  cause  of  srffrage.  But  we 
hear  on  all  sides  of  us:  "Look  what  the  women  are  doing  for  California,  for 
Oregon  and  Wyoming :"  I  ask  what  have  they  done?  I  make  bold  to  say  that 
they  have  accomplished  very  little.  The  reforms  in  these  States  are  not  owing 
so  much  to  the  suffragettes  as  to  the  moral  movement  felt  in  politics  all  over 
the  country.  We  have  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  many  other  states,  in  which 
woman  suffrage  is  not  granted,  that  have  accomplished  far  more  in  cleansing 
their  politics  than  California.  These  past  elections  have  proved  conclusively 
that  it  is  not  the  man  of  money,  the  syndicate,  or  the  man  backed  by  currupt 
political  influences  who  is  elected  to  office.  No !  we  find  men  of  the  highest 
integrity,  men  who  have  been  chosen  for  well  deserved  merits.  It  is  not  the 
radical  change,  the  amendment  to  that  sublime  code  of  laws  framed  by  our 
forefathers,  that  will  render  spotleses  our  politics.  It  is  only  that  all-pervad- 
ing influence,  that  influence  which  cuts  the  ties  of  selfish  interests  and  binds 
the  man  to  what  is  good,  which  raises  his  mind  to  a  higher  ideal  than  personal 
benefit,  and  that  is  the  simple  word — honor. 

The  suffragettes,  however,  seem  to  think  that  everything  must  rise  to  meet 
their  movement.  They  readily  claim,  and  openly,  that  changes  have  taken 
place  which  not  only  make  their  cause  a  possible  entity,  but  even  one  which 
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must  be  adopted  to  meet  logically  the  trend  of  the  times.  I  have  in  mind 
an  article  written  in  McClure's  Magazine  by  Miss  Inez  Millholland,  a  noted 
suffragette  leader.  Herein,  I  must  say,  she  makes  so  many  assertions  that  it  is 
hard  to  follow  the  train  of  her  reasoning,  if  reasoning  it  can  be  called.  To  the 
rabid  utterances  she  makes  in  a  small  paragraph  entitled  "The  New  Era  of 
Woman  is  Here"  I  have  few  criticisms  to  make.  Miss  Millholland 's  style  of 
English  might  escape  the  criticism  of  the  casual  reader;  but  certainly  her  logic 
never  could.  She  is  highly  gifted  with  the  sad  art  of  begging  the  question, 
which  is  so  evidently  shown  in  her  pet  phrase,  "Recognizing."  We  must  re- 
mind 'her  we  do  not  recognize  the  validity  of  her  assertions :  these  are  points 
at  issue ;  and  we  hold  the  very  opposite  of  her  views.  Another  example  of  this 
fault  is  her  statement  to  the  effect  that  woman  "is  able  and  determined  to 
share  the  business  of  life  with  man  on  equal  terms."  That  woman  is  "deter- 
mined, "  we  do  not  deny,  that  she  is  ' '  able, ' '  we  could  deny,  but  to  be  more  pre- 
cise we  simply  insert  a  little  distinction :  some  are  able  we  grant,  the  majority, 
we  deny.  It  is  the  old,  old  story  over  and  over  again  of  arguing  from  a  particu- 
lar to  a  universal.  A  knack  which  seems  to  come  to  suffragettes  naturally.  The 
noted  young  lady  is  also  suffering  from  a  slight  illusion  on  the  motherhood 
question..  Her  theory  that  woman  when  she  becomes  a  mother,  should  receive 
a  pension  from  the  state,  shows  greatly  the  lack  of  her  knowledge  on  the  duties 
of  her  sex.  She  must  remember  that  nature  has  imposed  upon  woman  the  duty 
of  bearing  and  rearing  the  race,  and  when  she  bears  a  child,  she  is  simply  per- 
forming a  duty  laid  out  to  her  from  eternity. 

Her  little  piece  of  humorous  sarcasm  on  "Romantic  Love  and  Marriage" 
also  calls  for  a  refutation.  The  amount  of  foolishness  that  this  paragraph  con- 
tains is  simply  prodigious.  But  it  serves  to  plainly  show  whither  this  move- 
ment is  tending.  To  the  utter  destruction  of  the  husband's  and  wife's  inter- 
ests— and  hence  its  danger.  It  is  not  this  separation;  it  is  not  the  introduction 
of  new  interests  that  effects  but  one  party;  but  it  is  that  union  of  love,  that 
union  of  confidence  in  each  other,  from  which  they  will  draw  their  strength, 
from  which  happiness  will  proceed ;  that,  and  that  alone,  shall  safeguard  and 
preserve  the  home. 

It  would  be  much  better  if  Miss  Inez  Millholland  and  the  vaste  horde  of 
her  sister  suffragettes  would  devote  their  talents  and  energies  to  their  homes, 
for  charity  begins  there  first,  and  then  to  the  far  more  nobler  work  of  uplift- 
ing God's  poor.  This  certainly  is  a  more  suitable  mission  than  standing  upon 
a  rostrum  and  vociferating  loads  of  verbiage,  like  a  gas  machine  under  the 
stimulating  influence  of  a  nickel ;  or  gaining  world-wide  criticism  by  absurd 
ventures  at  reasoning  which  attracts  one's  attention  like  a  newly  painted  bar- 
ber sign.  This  nonsense  might  be  made  a  great  source  of  amusement ;  it  might 
be  a  great  society  booster  or  a  convenient  time-killer;  it  is  nothing  else, — it  is 
of  no  benefit  to  the  human  race.    Where  we  need  these  women  most,  they  can- 
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not  be  found.  What  the  nation  needs  to-day  is  the  intelligent,  God-fearing 
Christian  mother, — one  who  is  able  to  instruct  the  future  citizen  in  those  right- 
eous duties  which  alone  will  uplift  the  mind  and  heart ;  and  one  to  w<hom  in 
after  years  he  can  look  with  respect  and  veneration,  and  to  whom  he  can  point 
and  say  with  pride — this  is  my  mother. 

It  will  not  be  the  noisy  mannish  suffragette,  the  woman  in  white  bearing 
the  inscribed  banner,  "Votes  for  AVomen";  or  the  woman  on  horseback  lead- 
ing the  straggling  troop  of  women,  that  will  wield  the  mace  of  power,  that  will 
influence  the  nation.  No,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be  that  quiet,  unostentatious, 
woman  who  has  been  old-fashioned  enough  to  cling  to  the  good  old  Christian 
principles  and  trust  her  father,  'husband,  and  brother,  with  the  welfare  of  the 
nation. 
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D.  E.  BRAUD,  A.  B.,  '13. 


DAUNIS  EMILE  BRAUD  was  born  in  Thibodeaux,  Louisiana,  January  2,  1894. 
He  began  his  school  career  at  Thibodeaux  College  in  1900,  and  continued  at  that 
institution  until  1907,  when  he  entered  Spring  Hill  College,  entering  the  Second 
Academic  Class.  In  his  first  year  he  captured  the  medal  offered  for  the  best 
paper  in  Latin  rudiments.  Each  year  successively  he  won  a  medal,  and  among 
his  trophies  are  the  Collegiate  Latin  and  Greek  medals,  the  Junior  Good  Conduct 
medal,  the  Junior  Christian  Doctrine  medal  and  the  Junior  Band  medal.  Besides 
having  held  a  number  of  minor  offices,  he  is  at  present  Assistant  Prefect  of  the 
Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  head  of  the  promotors  of  the  Apostleship  of 
Prayer. 

Though  there  is  perhaps  no  topic  in  such  proximate  connection  with  the 
popular  mind  of  to-day  as  that  of  education,  still  it  is  equally  evident  that 
there  is  no  other  so  universally  and  so  deplorably  misapprehended. 

Education,  from  the  proper  point  of  view,  is  not  the  mere  acquisition  of  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  sciences  and  the  arts  alone.  It  means  the  develop- 
ment of  the  physical  man,  as  well  as  the  intellectual  faculties,  based  on,  the 
sound  principles  of  Christian  morality,  which  teaches  men  to  regulate  their 
hearts,  to  control  their  will,  to  respect  the  rights  of  others,  and  to  observe 
the  golden  rule,  to  know,  love  and  serve  their  God. 

The  word  education  takes  its  origin  from  the  Latin  "educere, "  which 
means  to  draw  out:  hence,  the  leading  from  a  state  of  ignorance  unto  a  state 
of  knowledge.  Knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  is  threefold;  physical,  intellec- 
tual and  moral.  Physical  knowledge  is  that  gathered  by  physical  develop- 
ment, that  is,  from  athletics. 

Intellectual  knowledge  is  that  obtained  by  the  development  of  the  mental 
faculties:  the  mind,  the  imagination  and  the  memory,  all  three  of  which  are 
indispensible  to  meet  the  requirements  of  social  intercourse.  Finally,  moral 
knowledge  is  the  development  and  marshalling  of  the  will,,  which  is  achieved 
chiefly  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Christian  ethics. 

If  man  were  merely  an  animal,  then  our  Godless  schools  might  impart  a 
genuine  education.  But  being  an  animal  endowed  with  free  will,  affections 
and  a  conscience,  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  the  moral  order  are  far  more 
important  and  in  excess  of  those  imposed  by  the  physical  order. 

By  the  moral  order  man  is  bound  to  seek  and  to  pursue  what  is  right,  and 
to  abhor  and  avoid  what  is  evil.  He  must  be  a  man  of  unblemished  character, 
a  man  who  will  remain  firm  in  his  convictionss,  when  trials  and  temptations 
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assail  him  from  all  sides,  a  man  who  acts  solely  from  supernatural  motives. 
Finally,  he  must  be  a  man  who  will  sacrifice  honor,  pleasure,  wealth  and  every- 
thing which  tampers  with  the  duty  he  owes  to  himself,  to  his  fellowman  and 
to  his  God. 

These  being  the  requirements  of  a  thoroughly  educated  man,  it  follows 
that  Godless  schools  are  in  diametrical  opposition  to  the  real  meaning  of  edu- 
cation. By  the  very  fact  that  man  is  endowed  with  intellect  and  will,  he  must 
tend  to  God ;  hence,  any  system  of  education  which  diverts  from  God  is  false. 

The  major  of  this  proposition  is  easily  proved.  The  will  is  an  inorganic  fac- 
ulty striving  after  or  tending  to  some  good,  but  a  tendency,  or  striving,  must 
tend  to  some  ultimate  end  beyond  which  the  agent  cannot  look  and  in  which 
the  striving  rests,  for  otherwise  we  would  have  an  absurdity;  namely,  a  fac- 
ulty, by  nature,  tending  to  an  object  which  it  can  never  attain.  Therefore, 
man  by  nature  tends  to  an  ultimate  end  which  can  be  God  alone. 

This  conclusion  is  logical,  for  the  ultimate  end  must  be  either  the  infinite 
being  or  some  created  object.  But  it  cannot  be  any  created  object,  since  such 
objects  are  either  goods  of  fortune  which  may  be  termed  external  goods,  or 
perfections  of  body  and  soul  which  may  be  termed  internal  goods,  neither  of 
which  are  things  beyond  which  the  agent  cannot  look,  since  he  may  use  them 
as  means  to  something  else.  Consequently,  only  the  Infinite  Being  or  God  can 
be  the  ultimate  end  of  man. 

Why  is  it  that  our  daily  papers'  are  fast  becoming  but  daily  histories  of 
murder,  divorce,  suicide,  graft,  and  immorality? 

The  radical  cause  lies  here  in  our  false  systems  of  education,  which  only 
sharpen  the  wits  of  men  and  increase  their  faculty  for  doing  evil. 

Examine  the  statistics  and  you  will  find  that  crime  has  increased  in  direct 
proporton  to  the  growth  and  spread  of  our  Godless  schools. 

Education  without  religion,  without  morality,  without  God,  is  but  a  build- 
ing of  feathers  which,  at  the  first  approach  of  the  gentle  winds,  crumbles  to 
the  ground  and  is  scattered  far  and  wide  over  hill  and  valley. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  within  the  last  century  in  which  the  teach- 
ings of  Christianity  were  more  needed  than  in  the  present  day.  Let  us  wander 
back  in  throught  to  ancient  Greece,  Rome  and  Egypt.  There  we  see  before  us 
three  insignificant  nations'  rise  to  the  very  zenith  of  power  and  glory.  But 
here  comes  that  viper  of  immorality,  and  they  plunge  from  the  heights  of 
splendor  and  majesty  into  the  very  depths  of  degradation. 

Will  we  not  learn  a  lesson  from  the  misfortune  of  these  nations?  "There 
is  not  a  more  perilous  principle  in  vogue  to-day  masquerading  under  the  guise 
of  social  hygiene,  than  the  deliberate  defence  of  immorality.  Men  may  go  on 
sinning:  so  long  as  they  are  ashamed  of  it,  the  republic  is  safe.  But  the  day 
this  country  draws  from  her  youth  that  protection  of  their  purity  which  is 
found  only  in  the  unqualified  prosecution  of  immorality,  that  day  her  final 
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disintegration  will  set  in,  and  she  will  go  her  dismal  way  over  the  same  riotous 
path  that  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome  travelled  to  their  doom." 

Consider  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie,  which  is  based  upon  the  rela- 
tions between  man  and  his  fellowman,  man  and  'his  God. 

If  there  is  no  immutable  bond  imposed  upon  the  parties  entering  the  mar- 
riage contract,  why  should  a  man  hesitate  to  pledge  himself  to  a  woman  for 
life,  when  he  knows  that  if  at  any  time  he  should  become  dissatisfied,  he  may 
cast  her  aside  without  the  least  fear  of  having  to  answer  for  anything  but  his 
own  name  and  reputation.  "Where  would  be  that  union  of  love  between  hus- 
band and  wife,  parent  and  child,  that  peace  and  concord  so  essential  to  the 
happiness  of  the  home ;  that  fraternal  love  and  unity  of  minds  and  wills  which 
characterizes'  our  American  home?  And  where  will  we  find  that  immutable 
(bond?  Is  it  in  the  laws  of  the  state?  It  comes  directly  from  God,  Who  has 
said,  "Whom  God  hath  put  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder." 

Let  us  compare  the  man  of  moral  character  with  the  so-called  educated 
man,  devoid  of  moral  training.  The  latter  places  before  him  as  his  highest 
ideal,  temporal  success,  the  storing  away  of  the  almighty  dollar,  the  achieve- 
ment of  honor  and  power  and  the  best  means  for  making  the  best  of  life.  The 
former  soars  higher  and  places  first  and  foremost  as  his  highest  standard  the 
word  duty,  which  is  but  the  keeping  of  the  relations'  between  man  and  himself, 
man  and  his  fellowman,  man  and  his  God.  The  rest,  wealth,  honor,  success, 
and  pleasure,  he  uses  only  as  means  to  an  end. 

What  will  restrain  the  man  who  acts  purely  from  natural  motives,  from 
yielding  to  strong  temptations?  A  natural  sense  of  honor  and  dignity  goes  a 
long  distance,  but  when  the  passions  enter  upon  the  scene,  human  nature  is  so 
constructed,  that  unless  supported  by  supernatural  principles,  it  must  eventu- 
ally submit  to  worldly  fascinations.  Take  for  example,  the  crime  of  graft, 
which  is  now  spreading  over  the  country  at  an  alarming  rate.  Who  are  the 
men  guilty  of  this  crime?  Are  they  men  into  whose  'hearts  have  been  instilled 
the  principles  and  teachings  of  Christian  morality?  Are  they  men  without 
education?  By  no  means,  but  unfortunately  they  are  men  with  only  a  one- 
sided education ;  men  without  religion ;  in  other  words,  they  are  but  intel- 
lectual animals.  If  a  man  is  a  man,  he  is  a  man  of  religion,  for  the  very  fact 
of  his  being  a  creature  supposes  a  creator,  and  religion  is  but  the  tie  which 
joins  the  rational  creature  to  his  Creator. 

How  differently  does  that  man,  educated  at  an  institution  where  he  is  made 
to  realize  the  end  for  which  he  is  put  into  this  world,  act  when  enticed  to  sin 
by  the  allurements  of  the  world  and  the  flesh !  Knowing  full  well  that  even, 
though  he  throw  a  veil  over  his  crime  and  succeed  in  shirking  the  penalty  of 
the  law,  there  is  still  an  all-seeing  eye  that  penetrates  the  most  hidden  recesses, 
and  a  Being  to  Whom  he  will  one  day  have  to  render  an  account  of  his  life, 
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upon  which  depends  an  eternity  of  bliss  and  happiness  or  an  eterity  of  woe 
and  suffering. 

May  the  day  scon  dawn  when  even  the  memory  of  Godless  education  shall 
have  passed  into  oblivion,  and  this  free  country  of  ours,  composed  of  a  body  of 
citizens  imbued  with  the  sound  principles  of  Christianity  take  her  course  "as 
the  flight  of  the  eagle,  who  mounts  into  the  illimitable  heavens,  pursues  the 
sun  and  rides  in  everlasting  day." 


D.  J.  F. 

0  sweet  is  the  thought,  when  our  troubles  are  o'er, 
That  hardships  unnumbered  will  face  us  no  more; 
That  our  future  is  made  up  of  sunshine  and  joy 
Which  no  gloom  will  encompass,  no  tempest  destroy. 

But  sweeter  that  other,  which  lies  deeper  still, 
"Which  nothing  can  ruffle — suggest  what  you  will, — 
Which  tells  that  the  guerdon  is  manfully  won, 
And  whispers  in  accents  consoling:   "Well  done!" 
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10  TRIUMPHE! 

Our  graduates  must  surely  realize  the  depth  and  beauty  of  the  words  ad- 
dressed by  ^Eneas  to  his  disheartened  warriors  as  they  battled  the  angry  ele- 
ments of  the  storm-tossed  deep.  It  infused  new  strength  into  their  weary,  ach- 
ing limbs,  and  gave  a  superhuman  courage  to  their  drooping  spirits  as  they 
rhythmically  plied  the  oars. 

"Et  haec  olim  meminisse  juvabit. " 

The  storm-clouds  drifted  by  and  a  land  of  bountiful  plenty  met  their  gaze. 

Gentlemen, — We  congratulate  you  heartily  on  this  your  day  of  triumph. 
'Tis  surely  the  sweetest  in  your  career,  a  reward  for  work  well  done,  labors 
nobly  sustained,  trials  triumphantly  surmounted ;  a  fitting  climax  to  your  aspir- 
ations and  a  presage  of  future  success.  The  foundation  of  your  life  work  has 
been  laid  deep  and  well,  and  you  may  look  with  confidence  to  the  future.  It 
will  find  you  men  of  physical  stamina,  intellectual  superiority,  and  moral 
worth, — a  pride  to  your  families,  a  living  honor  to  your  old  Alma  Mater,  who 
bids  you  go  forward  and  bear  your  blushing  honors  thick  upon  you.  In  the 
years  that  are  drifting  toward  us  from  God's  inscrutible  Infinity,  fraught  with 
such  solemn  issues  for  the  individual,  the  family  and  the  nation,  she  realizes 
you  will  not  be  found  wanting,  but  shall  ever  remain  noble  exponents  of  all 
those  lessons  of  truth  and  justice  and  morality  you  imbibed  in  her  classic  halls. 
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"To-day  your  school  days  end.    A  place  you  take 
'Mong  workers  on  a  sea  both  large  and  wide. 
With  willing  hands  and  every  power  awake 
You  now  advance  to  scenes  as  yet  untried. 
Oh,  may  you  each, — as  years  receding  glide, — 
Have  strength  to  toil,  tho'  stormy  waves  roll  high! 
Life's  waters  may  you  ever  safely  ride, 
Push  on  with  hopeful  heart  and  watchful  eye 
Remembering  that  your  Captain  strong  is  always  nigh." 

The  Springhillian,  voicing  the  sentiments  of  the  boys',  thanks  you  for  your 
work  in  making  it  what  it  claims  to  be — a  fitting  exponent  of  the  high  stand- 
ard attainable  in  a  curriculum  where  morality  plays  the  leading  part.  It  will 
ever  feel  proud  to  chronicle  the  success  that  awaits  you  on  the  aftermath  of 
your  Commencement  Day. 

"Good-bye!     It  shall  not  be  farewell: — 
We  hope  again  to  meet; 

But  happy  hours  are  ever  short  ' 

And  days  of  youth  are  fleet. 
There's  much  to  learn  and  much  to  do: 
Oh!    may  your  aims  be  high, 
And  ever  lead  to  that  bright  land, 
Where  none  shall  say — Good-bye." 

We  sum  up  our  heartfelt  wishes  in  the  words  of  the  bard  you  heard  in  the 
long,  long  ago— 10,  TRIUMPHE ! 


0  TEMPORA!    0  MORES! 

"They  did  not  spring  from  sires  like  these,, 
The  noble  youth  who  dyed  the  seas 

With  Carthaginian  gore, 
Who  great  Antiochus  o'ercame, 

And  Pyrrhus,  and  the  dreaded  name  i 

Of  Hannibal  of  yore; 

'•;'  But  they  of  rustic  warriors  wight 

The  manly  offspring,  learned  to  smite 

The  soil  with  Sabine  spade, 
And  fagots  they  had  cut  to  bear 
Home  from  the  forest,  whensoe'er 
An  austere  mother  bade 

How  Time  doth  in  its  flight  debase 
Whate'er  it  finds.     Our  fathers'  race, 

More  deeply  versed  in  ill 
Than  were  their  sires,  hath  borne  us  yet 
More  wicked,  duly  to  beget 

A  race  more  vicious  still." 

—Horace,  Bk.  Ill,  Ode  6. 

The  golden-tongued  Horace  vividly  portrays  in  the  lines  quoted  above  the 
standards  prevalent  in  the  days  of  the  golden  age  of  the  Roman  Empire.    The 
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sturdy  virtues  of  the  "manly  offspring  of  rustic  warriors"  were  an  empty 
dream,  and  incestuous  license  ran  riot,  receiving  its  apotheosis  in  those  sensu- 
ous conceptions  a  Bacchus  and  a  Venus. 

A  nation's  standards  are  exemplified  in  its  religion,  art,  music,  literature 
and  various  and  varied  activities  of  life.  In  our  day  we  see  duplicated  the 
vices  condemned  so  forcibly  by  the  charming  songster  of  the  Sabine  vale,  and 
never  in  the  history  of  modern  civilization  do  we  find  so  much  crassness,  vul- 
garity and  obscenity  as  in  this  our  modern  age,  which  boasts  of  an  unprece- 
dented and  unparelleled  intellectual  enlightenment. 

The  modern  sect  has  lost  its  hold  on  the  masses,  and  on  all  sides  we  hear 
the  sad  cry  that  our  churches  are  empty  tombs.  This  is  the  logical  effect  of  a 
cause  we  wish  to  ignore.  A  negation  of  all  positive  doctrine  cannot  control, 
elevate  or  educate.  It  necessarily  must  make  for  freedom  from  all  restraint, 
which  spells  atheistic  rationalism, — and  thither  the  masses  are  drifting  in  in- 
creasing numbers.  Your  men-and-religion  forward  movement  proved  to  be  a 
huge  fiasco,  precisely  because  it  had  nothing  to  offer  the  spiritually-famished 
nation.  Open  pulpits,  where  men,  "blown  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine," 
air  their  views  on  things  religious,  irreligious  and  unreligious,  deny  the  Divini- 
ty of  the  Divine  Teacher,  scoff  at  the  existence  of  a  place  where  reigns  retribu- 
tive justice,  propound  the  sacrilegious,  unscientific  Darwinian  theory  of  a  ma- 
terial origin  for  the  human  species — thus  destroying  all  incentive  to  the  meri- 
torious works  of  a  supernatural  life  and  the  solacing  hope  of  a  bounteous  re- 
ward beyond  the  grave,  must  necessarily  make  for  the  licentious  lawlessness 
that  is  rapidly  undermining  the  family  and  the  nation.  Race-suicide  and  di- 
vorce are  the  twin  gods  of  our  day,  and  where  they  obtain  racial  consumption 
grins  in  unmolested  security. 

Our  modern  art  is  unworthy  of  the  name,  approaching,  as  it  does,  whether 
in  sculpture  or  painting,  the  low  ideals  of  decadent  Greece  and  Rome. 

Our  theatre  has  fallen  from  the  high  ideals  that  brought  it  into  existence, 
and  we  have  no  genuine  actors  to  carry  on  the  enviable  prestige  of  a  Booth  or 
an  Anderson.  The  modern  play  is  a  dramatic  success  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  dollars  it  earns.  Those  that  have  the  greatest  vogue,  invariably  hold  up 
the  husband  as  a  hero  of  an  affair  wherein  he  fools  his  wife,  or  the  wife  fools 
her  husband.  Smutty  allusions  to  affinities  are  the  "rage,"  and  create  tfhe 
desired  "furore"  in  our  "Broadway  hits."  Those  modern  klondykes — the 
"movies" — offer  our  young  idea  uncensored  descriptions  of  the  underworld 
and  criminal  life.  "Problem  plays"  are  a  misnomer.  They  are  the  product  of 
the  sharp  rascal  who  spreads  over  his  salacious  products  a  veneer  of  so-called 
philosophy. 

We  know  full  well  what  constitutes  the  necessary  ingredients  for  the  "best 
seller":  a  divorce,  or  an  elopement,  and  the  predicament  of  an  irate  parent, 
the  "confessions  of  a  con  man,"  and  other  spicy  products  of  that  ilk.    Books 
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that  enable  our  fashionable  drones  to  while  away  the  weary  hours  between 
their  bridge-whist  and  theatre  parties,  must  deal  with  eugenics,  and  the  prob- 
lem to-day  has  become,  not  'how  to  raise  children,  but  how  to  improve  the  breed 
of  the  Scotch  collie  or  overfed,  handsome  English  bull-dog. 

Our  modern  music  reaveals  not  a  renaissance  but  a  decadence  that  is 
plunging  downward  with  rapid  pace.  A  metropolitan  opera  house  in  New 
York,  a  French  opera  house  in  New  Orleans,  a  symphony  orchestra  in  Boston 
or  Chicago,  do  not  reveal  the  taste  of  the  nation  in  things  musical.  These  are 
meant  for  the  classes — but  not  for  the  masses.  Barrel  organs  and  electric 
pianos  dole  out  the  stuff  that  clearly  demonstrates  our  inclinations  in  things 
musical, — and  they're  sublime!  Perhaps  one  of  our  ex-Presidents  was  right 
when  he  asserted  that  the  music  indulged  in  by  the  colored  portion  of  our  pop- 
ulation crystallizes  our  national  taste.  It  is  exhibited  in  those  modern  master- 
pieces played  with  a  "Tempo  di  Rag."  Oh  shades  of  Mozart,  Lizst,  Beethoven, 
Gounod  and  Rossini ! 

Mendelssohn's  "Spring  Song,"  played  in  rag-time,  was  a  favored  air  in 
the  park  concerts,  but  "Casey  Jones"  crowded  it  out;  then  "Steamboat  Bill" 
was  dinned  into  our  ears,  until  "Everybody's  Doin'  It"  took  the  towns  by 
storm.  Recently,  "I'm  the  Guy,"  that  did  a  lot  of  marvelous,  miraculous 
things,  came  our  way,  and  instantly  won  favor.  The  story  of  the  rejoicing  of 
a  man,  whose  wife  had  gone  away  from  home  for  the  summer,  was  exhibited  in 
a  parody  of  "My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee." 

jWe're  speeding  up  our  lives  all  along  the  line.  Young  boys  are  prema- 
turely old.  Young  girls  we  find  receiving  company  and  attending  dances  at 
an  age  when  they  should  be  kept  near  the  family  fireside,  or  when  their  circle 
of  acquaintances  should  be  limited  to  relatives  or  intimate  friends  of  the  fam- 
ily. Our  modern  life,  with  its  complex  mode  of  living,  presents  a  problem  to 
the  man  of  average  station  that  keeps  him  busy  every  moment  of  the  day.  The 
effect  we  see  around  us.  Home  life  is  rapidly  becoming  an  unknown  has-been. 
We  are  paying  the  toll :  'tis  the  insane  asylum,  broken  constitutions,  sanitari- 
ums, and  our  sturdy  manhood  passing  into  old  age,  discontented  and  disap- 
pointed. 

0  Temporal     0  Mores! 


ROME  RULE! 


Tumulty,  an  Irish  Catholic  and  a  Jesuit  boy,  is  in  the  White  House !  An- 
other Irish  Catholic  and  Jesuit  boy  sits  on  the  supreme  bench !  0  shades  of 
Jefferson !  Arise  ye  guardians  of  liberty !  Stand,  ho !  ye  editors  of  the  Men- 
ace! To  arms'!  ye  slumbering  hordes  that  patronize  the  spotless  Appeal  to 
Reateon!     The  wedge  is  securely  inserted  into  our  politics;    Rome  is  making 
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America  Catholic,  and  now  for  a  return  to  the  dark  ages,  when  ecclesiastical, 
popish  dogmatism  enthralled  liberty-loving  citizens  until  the  chaste  reforma- 
tion freed  men  from  the  yoke  of  Rome.  Yes :  we  are  soon  to  have  our  Rome  rule 
and  our  destinies  will  be  moulded  by  ultramontane,  popish  manikins  whose 
votes  are  dictated  from  the  Vatican  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 

This  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  various  religious  bodies, 
which  make  it  their  business  to  attend  to  everybody's  business  and  neglect 
their  own.  The  Christian  (?)  Herald  has  been  heralding  the  advent  of  popish 
phalanxes  on  our  enlightened  shores  and  proving  conclusively  (to  its  own  sat- 
isfaction), that  the  Romish  Church  has  for  its  one  aim  to  Catholicize  America. 
That's  tantalizingly  alarming,  and  the  Guardians  of  Liberty  were  organized  at 
the  psychological  moment. 

What  is  the  body  represented  by  the  Christian(?)  Herald  in  the  field  for 
anyway?  If  you're  Presbyterian,  isn't  your  aim  to  Presbyterianize  America? 
If  not,  then  why  your  attempts  to  proselytize,  even  at  the  cost  of  your  religious 
|t$nets,  since  you  go  so  far  as  to  imitate  the  Catholic  Sacrifice,  of  tihe  Mass? 
Why  your  Sunday  schools  for  the  immigrants  that  flock  to  our  shores?  Why 
your  soup  kitchens  and  other  social  attractions? 

Yes;  but  you  Catholics  have  your  Jesuit  oaths  and  Knights  of  Columbus 
oaths  and  papal  encyclicals  and  episcopal  pastorals  and  priestly  intrigues  and 
secret  instructions :  all  concocted  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  utilizing  every 
political  means  to  supplant  our  glorious  bars  and  stars  with  the  banner  of  the 
Papacy ! 

The  editor  of  one  of  our  Catholic  monthlies  challenged  the  learned,  omnis- 
cient editor  of  said  Herald — that  wears  the  misnomer  of  Christian, — to  pro- 
duce documentary  proof  for  his  rabid  utterances.  Several  letters  were  ignored, 
the  usual  mode  of  procedure  when  you  pin  a  verbose,  loquacious  magazine- 
maker  down  to  harsh  facts.  Finally  a  reply  was  received,  giving  excerpts 
from  writings  and  public  utterances  of  several  dignitaries  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  said  editor  did  not  print  in  his  Christian  (?)  paper  the  clear-cut, 
well-defined  answer  of  the  Catholic  editor.  You  can't  argue  with  malicious 
ignorance,  anyway. 

The  Catholic  Church  is  here,  Christian  friend,  to  Christianize  our  beloved 
United  States,  to  teach  our  nation  to  "render  to  Caesar  the  things  thati  are 
Caesar's  and  to  Gcd  the  things  that  are  God's,"  to  teach  them  that  in  spiritual 
matters  they  owe  allegiance  to  a  spiritual  power  that  dominates  over  princi- 
palities and  strengthens  their  patriotic  love  for  the  flag  they  revere  and  that 
represents  for  them  an  authority  derived  form  the  King  of  Kings,  Who  rules 
over  empires  and  nations. 

Such  an  absurd  conglomeration  of  inane  assertions'  as  this  Christian  (?) 
magazine  compresses  within  its  small  compass,  needs  no  refutation.  It  is  un- 
founded, erroneous  and  evidently  malicious.    Among  the  soldiers  who  battled 
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for  the  cause  of  the  revolution,  among  the  framers  of  our  immortal  Constitu- 
tion, among  the  veterans  who  battled  North  and  South  during  our  eventful 
civil  strife,  you  found  Catholics  ever  true  to  their  country,  pouring  out  their 
heart 's  best  blood  in  the  cause  of  the  flag  they  revered.  There 's  not  a  battle- 
field in  our  land  that  has  not  been  glorified  by  Catholic  courage  and  baptized 
with  Catholic  blood.    You  find  no  Benedict  Arnolds  in  our  ranks. 

America  is  safe  though  there  be  a  Catholic  on  the  supreme  bench  and  an- 
other in  the  White  House.  They  are  there  to  serve  their  country  and  their 
country's  God,  being  the  highest  exponents  of  domestic  virtue,  civic  honesty 
and  unimpeachable,  American  patriotism — the  Christian  (?)  Herald  and  its 
minions — one  and  all  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Sirrah : — You  are  welcome  to  your  way  of  thinking.  It  relieves  your  mind, 
acquires  new  subscriptions,  does  you  no  good  and  us  no  harm.  It  brands  you 
as  out  of  touch  with  the  history  of  the  past,  and  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
mission  of  Christ 's  Church  and  of  the  promise  made  her  by  her  Divine  Founder 
to  subsist  when  a  tourist  from  Australia  will  gaze  from  the  dilapidated  London 
bridge  upon  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul.  She  saw  the  beginning  of  empires  and  re- 
publics, and  will  still  be  a  potent  factor  in  the  destinies  of  the  nations  when 
your  Christian  (?)  Herald  will  be  found  where  it  belongs — in  the  waste-basket 
of  oblivion. 

We  enjoy  your  vagaries.  They  fulfil  to  the  letter  the  old  saying  that 
should  be  your  motto :    Vox — et  praeterea — nihil ! 


§ 
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D.  J.  POLUPHEOISBOIO,  16. 

It  is  September  the  6th,  1913,  and  as  I  sit  at  my  idle  desk  and  try  to  quell 
the  tumult  that  the  rankling  thoughts  of  "school  again"  have  aroused  in  my 
breast,  my  eyes  wander  about  the  study-hall  and  many  new  faces  meet  my 
gaze,  and  unfamiliar  forms  are  seen  in  the  places  where  studied  and  dreamed 
the  Seniors  of  '13. 

Where  are  the  Grads  of  yester-year?  Where  is  "Bill"  Barker — blue-eyed 
blonde,  baby  Bill  Barker?  He  is  not  at  his  accustomed  haunts,  for  I  noticed 
that  the  main  entrance  to  the  chapel  is  deserted — but  soon  another  will  take 
his  place.  Yea,  verily,  short  are  the  weeds  of  college  widowhood!  "Bill's" 
prayerful  treble  is  replaced  by  a  soprano  and  his  seat  by  an  A.  B.,  '14.  No 
more  do  we  catch  that  trite  phrase,  "Bottle-er-pop-an-er-cherry-loaf-Bill"  at 
the  store,  and  the  "General"  brothers  are  foster-fatherless.  Sic  transit  the 
officers  of  the  A.  A.  0.  C.  D.  Club. 

And  "Done" — where  are  you,  Done?  Alas,  Daunis  has  left  with  a  trunk- 
full  of  medals  and  a  high  place  in  everyone's  esteem.  When  I  peer  over  into 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  study-hall,  and  fail  to  see  your  manly  figure  bow- 
ed over  a  chemistry  book,  or  mayhaps,  a  letter  from  North  Carolina,  I  am  al- 
most sorry  that  I  ever  called  your  humor  "cheap."  The  phrase,  "Done's 
pitching  today  and  we're  bound  to  win,"  is  changed  to,  "Now,  last  year  we 
had  a  champ  here  by  the  name  of  Daunis  Braud,  and  he  was  the  original 
speed  merchant  with  perfect  dual  control."  But  "tempus  fugit. "  Both  Dau- 
nis and  Bill  were  members  in  good  standing  of  the  A.  A.  O.  C.  D.,  and  the  en- 
tire body  of  this  organization  have  already  started  a  subscription  to  send  them 
both  a  handsome  cup. 

Speaking  of  Bill  Barker  brings  to  my  mind  the  famous  John  Druhan.  I 
know  where  he  is,  all  right,  all  right!  He's  over  the  Bay  losing  his  education. 
But  his  face  is  missed  from  the  study-hall,  yard,  diamond  and  gridiron.  John 
has  gone  just  like  the  rest  of  them — grabbed  a  covey  of  medals,  a  suit-case 
and  a  diploma.  As  I  sit  in  church  and  listen  to  the  new  choir  try  to  sing,  my 
mind  harks  back  to  last  May,  when  Marse  John's  bass  voice  could  be  heard 
backing  up  the  May  choir.  John  himself  admits  that  he  never  was  much  of  a 
singist,  but  what  he  lost  on  singing  he  made  up  on  dressing.  My!  but  that 
boy  did  sport  some  clothes!  It  doesn't  take  a  patriarch  to  remember  the  time 
when  he  blossomed  forth  in  a  Paris  green  suit.  But  since  Marse  became  a  Se- 
nior he  lost  all  of  his  sophomoric  proclivities.  May  we  get  as  good  a  tackle  as 
he  was  this  season. 
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This  morning  as  I  stepped  into  the  library  my  eye  was  gladdened  by  the 
sight  of  Buffy  reclining  in  a  wicker  rocking-chair.  I  ran  my  optics  around  the 
room ;  everything  was  the  same,,  but  something  was  wanting,  and  for  the  life 
of  me,  I  could  not  place  what  it  was  until  I  heard  some  old  boy  ask  those  offi- 
cers? Plauche,  Lee  Apolinaris  Plauche ! !  Plauche  was  the  missing  link!  Al- 
though today  is  a  register  day,  yet  I  heard  no  one  say:  "Hey!  Plauche — 
gimme  the  key  to  this  case,  and  say !  have  you  read  the  '  Colonel  of  the  Red 
Hussars?'  "  "Good?  How  you  know?  Looked  at  the  pictures?  Well,  give 
it  to  me."  Most  likely  Lee  has  now  become  a  capitalist  in  the  flourishing  me- 
tropolis of  Ville  Platte  and  is  striving  to  become  bald  and  display  a  bay  win- 
dow. As  he  was  last  June  on  Commencement  Day,  an  embonpoint  would  make 
him  look  like  a  snake  that  had  swallowed  a  whole  apple..  Plauche,  you  were 
the  inveterate  tobacco-burner,  but  now  you  would  be  but  one  among  many. 

Speaking  of  tobacco  reminds  me  of  Frank  Prohaska,  from  whom  I  just  got 
a  letter.  "Franz"  was  not  a  tobacco-bummer,  but  as  a  match-bummer  he  was 
(shall  I  stoop  to  say  it?)  matchless.  The  epistle  that  he  wrote  me  was  from 
Morgan  City,  and  it  informed  me  of  the  fact  that  he  had  just  got  a  position  on 
the  staff  of  the  "Washington  Pillar."  At  least,  it  is1  promised  him.  He  says 
that  he  has  made  an  adamant  resolution  to  revolutionize  journalism,  and  when 
he  writes  his  thoughts  on  some  momentous  question  of  the  day,  they  will  have 
to  print  the  edition  on  asbestos  paper  and  read  it  with  a  pair  of  tongs.  Frank 
is  the  living  proof  that  Philosophy  will  teach  you  to  walk  the  narrow  path  of 
righteousness  with  considerable  agility.  In  his  Soph  year  this  gentleman  was 
a  demon !  He  was  positively  diabolical ! !  As  a  heart-smasher  he  was  a  decided 
success,  but  he,  not  like  others  of  that  ilk,  confined  himself  and  his  energies  to 
only  one  heart.  What  a  pretty  romance  might  have  turned  out  if  his  nephew 
Raymond  had  not  left  college.  "Franz"  is  also  partial  to  bacon  and  eggs.  I 
saw  him  eat  the  aforesaid  delicacy  at  a  downtown  restaurant  until  the  squeals' 
of  dying  porkers  in  the  kitchen  made  the  night  hideous.  But  now  he  has 
"folded  his  tent  and  went,"  and  the  only  concrete  objects  that  he  left  behind 
are  one  green  shade,  one  table  cover  of  the  same  hue  (both  of  which  he  left  to 
future  Springhillian  staffs),  and  his  name  written  on  doorpost  and  every  avail- 
able spot  on  the  grounds.  Here  I  would  quote  "Metaiotes  metaiotaton,  ta 
panta  metaiotes"  in  the  original,  but  there  is  no  Greek  type  in  our  font 

Bill  Slattery  of  the  A.  B.  '13s  is  another  person  whose  beaming  face  is  ab- 
sent from  our  scholastic  walls.  Bill  "Slats"  was  bottomless,  for  Shakespeare 
says  that  "smooth  runs  the  water  where  the  brook  is  deep."  Bill  is  missed  a 
great  deal,  for  he  had  become  almost  as  much  of  an  institution  around  S.  H. 
C.  as  Gonzaga  Hall  or  "Moon"  Ducote.  Everybody  went  to  Bill  for  what  they 
needed,  from  matches  to  money.  Bill's  wit  was  proverbial,  and  if  I  were  to 
recount  his  many  quips  and  jokes,  the  Springhillian  would  have  to  get  out  an 
extra  edition.    Here  goes  one,  at  least :    Time,  breakfast.    Place,    the    refec- 
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tory.  Daunis  (discussing  his  philosophical  essay)  :  "The  only  trouble  is  that 
I  don't  know  just  what  to  write  on."  Bill  (emerging  leisurely  from  a  pro- 
found contemplation  of  the  electric  fans),  "well,  why  don't  you  write  on  pa- 
per." Editorial  Note — Paper,  Pape-er — get  me?  And  now  Bill  has  gone  to 
play  his  part  in  another  scene  of  life's  stage. 

From  Bill's  desk  my  eyes  naturally  wander  to  Bob's,  and  my  unprepared 
system  is  shaken  by  another  awful  shock.  Bob  is  not  there,  and,  furthermore, 
I  haven't  seen  him  since  I  came  back.  That's  a  fac'!  Bob  graduated.  By  now 
he  has  had  his  sheepskin  framed  and  is  comfortably  fixed  for  life.  Not  in  the 
"Pen,"  but  in  Jeanerette,  which  is  just  as  bad.  "Fox"  was  around  here  in 
more  ways  than  one !  Third  base  on  the  college  nine  and  end  on  the  'Varsity, 
etc.  As  a  traveler,  Bob  was  in  the  globe-trotter  class  and  not  in  the  round  trip 
department.  "Well,  I  hope  not !  He  visited  many  unknown  and  hither-to-his- 
advent-inaccessible  places,  such  as  Galveston,  Brookhaven  and  Battles  "Wharf. 
Besides,  from  his  leaning  towards  wandering,  he  has  a  craze  for  antediluvian 
derbies  and  little  cigars'. 

Now,  from  Fox,  the  natural  transition  is,  to  "Woulfe.  He  is  not  here  but 
in  Georgetown  University,  pursuing  a  three-year  course  in  law.  There  was  a 
calumnious  rumor  current  that  he  backed  up  against  a  2-foot  ruler  to  be  meas- 
ured for  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  gown  and  that  story  is  false  on  the  face  of  it  and 
I  can  prove  it.  They  don't  make  two-foot  rulers!  The  General  was  some  more 
ball-player.  He  played  the  game  for  all  that  there  was  in  it.  Here's  to  you, 
Maurice,  and  may  you  make  as  much  of  a  success  as  a  lawyer  as  you  made  as 
a  shortstop. 

And  so  all  of  the  Seniors  have  passed  out  of  the  scope  of  Spring  Hill  and 
have  set  out  on  the  broad  highway  of  the  world  to  carve  a  destiny.  "Woulfe 's 
grouch,  Plauche's  ambition,  Tarleton's  idiosyncrasies,  Slattery's  jokes,  Pro- 
haska's  ideas,  Dru'han's  legs,  Braud's  comedy,  and  Barker's  ways  have  all 
drifted  into  sweet  memories,  and  all  the  hard  spots  have  been  softened  by  the 
flight  of  time.  Collectively  and  individually  the  members  of  the  Senior  Class 
of  1913,  were  gentlemen  and  good  fellows.  And  now  all  that  I  have  left  is  bit- 
ter reflections  on  the  comforts  of  home  and  the  injustice  of  education.  Gosh ! 
but  it's  a  shame  that  these  study-halls  are  so  short.  You  can't  get  a  decent 
nap. 
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WILLIAM  B.  SLATTERY,  A.  B.,  '13. 


W.  B.  SLATTERY  was  born  in  Shreveport,  La.,  February  3,  1892.  He  spent 
some  years  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  In  1902  he  entered  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, conducted  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers.  In  this  school  he  won  several  prizes.  In 
September,  1910,  he  came  to  Spring  Hill  College  as  a  .Sophomore. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  The  Springhillian,  a  new  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent have  come  amongst  us.  On  March  16,  Rev.  Fr.  Twellmeyer  was  succeeded 
as  president,  which  position  he  had  held  so  honorably  and  so  successfully  for 
the  last  six  years  by  Rev.  E.  A.  Cummings.  The  office  of  Vice-President,  made 
vacant  by  the  promotion  of  Rev.  Fr.  Cummings,  is  filled  by  Rev.  W.  A.  Wilkin- 
son, for  the  past  six  years  President  of  St.  John's  College,  Shreveport,  La. 

Our  new  President  is  by  no  means  a  stranger  to  Spring  Hill.  Besides 
having  been  at  different  times  a  professor  at  the  college,  he  was  well  remem- 
bered for  the  able  way  in  which  he  conducted  the  retreat  for  the  boys,  two 
years  ago.  Fr.  Wilkinson's  last  visit  here  was  in  the  90s,  and  he  has  noticed 
many  changes  and  improvements. 

W  TP  w  *  flP 

On  the  night  of  Tuesday,  March  18th,  the  faculty  and  student  body  gath- 
ered in  the  college  hall  to  bid  farewell  to  Fr.  Twellmeyer.  The  parting  was 
sad,  indeed.  For  six  short  years  he  had  guided  the  destinies  of  Spring  Hill 
College,  acting  as  a  father  to  hundreds  of  boys. 

What  is  Spring  Hill's  loss  is  Grand  Coteau's  gain,  and  that  Fr.  Twelk 
meyer  will  have  in  his  new  home,  every  comfort,  joy  and  blessing  is  the  sin- 
cere wish  of  every  member  of  the  faculty,  and  every  student  of  Spring  Hill 
College. 

Easter  services  were  held  this  year  with  the  usual  solemnity.  High  Mass 
was  sung  at  8:30  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  new  organ,  under  the  artistic 
touch  of  Prof.  Staub,  was  heard  with  great  pleasure  by  the  students. 

On  Easter  Sunday,  March  23,  Rev.  E.  C.  De  La  Moriniere,  the  distin- 
guished Jesuit  lecturer,  professor  of  the  A.  B.  Class,  preached  at  the  Cathedral 
in  Nashville. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  attendance  was  large  and  the  sermon  made  a 
marked  impression. 

On  the  25th  of  March  was  called  a  meeting  of  the  A.  B.  Class,  in  The 
Springhillian  room. 
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At  the  meeting  it  was  proposed  that  the  last  issue  of  this  year's  Spring1- 
hillian  be  known  as  the  Senior  Number.  The  plan  met  with  unanimous  ap- 
proval, and  each  member  pledged  himself  to  write  something  for  the  issue. 


On  the  29th  of  March,  Mobile  was  scheduled  to  play  a  pre-season  game 
with  the  New  York  Giants,  who  had  their  spring  training  in  Mobile. 

The  college  baseball  team  and  the  graduates  journeyed  to  Monroe  Park  to 
see  the  contest.  The  players  went  on  the  field  for  preliminary  practice.  There 
was  a  good  attendance,  and  all  looked  forward  to  an  interesting  game. 

Jupiter  Pluvius,  who  had  been  threatening  trouble,  however,  soon  put 
an  end  to  the  proceedings,  by  forcing  the  players  to  shelter.  The  College  boys 
were  naturally  disappointed,  but,  having  a  few  hours  at  their  disposal,  spent 
these  in  taking  in  the  sights  and  pleasures  of  Mobile. 

•         *         *         *         • 

The  feast  of  our  patron,  St.  Joseph,  fell  this  year  on  April  2.  Solemn  High 
Mass  was  celebrated,  followed  by  benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  the 
evening. 

Next  night  all  enjoyed  a  little  entertainment  given  by  members  of  the 
Portier  Literary  Society.     The  program  was  very  interesting. 

Immediately  following  the  literary  program,  a  playlet  entitled  "The 
Schoolmaster,"  was  given  by  three  of  the  members. 

Winthrop  Gretchel  Peabody,  and  Timothy  Tulayborn,  members  of  the 
school  board,  and  of  Dr.  Pellet,  the  schoolmaster,  were  taken  by  Lee  Plauche, 
Herman  Gervais,  and  R.  H.  Sheridan,  respectively. 

These  three  young  men  had  appeared  before  on  the  College  stage,  and,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  their  acting  was  up  to  the  standard. 

On  April  8,  Manager  Mike  Finn,  of  the  Mobile  Club,  came  out  with  a  num- 
ber of  recruits,  for  a  game  with  the  College  boys.    It  is  described  elsewhere. 

In  the  early  part  of  April,  six  large  electric  fans  were  installed  in  the 
students'  dining  room. 

The  English  medal  competition  took  place  on  April  20th.  This  was  the 
first  medal  competition  of  the  year,  and  the  rivalry  was  marked.  The  subject 
chosen  was:  "The  Life  of  Father  Marquette,  the  Eminent  Missionary  of  the 
Indians." 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Portier  Literary  Society  on  April  20th,  the 
Rev.  Director  announced  that  a  prize  of  one  hundred  cigars  had  been  offered 
to  the  winners  of  a  debate  to  take  place  before  the  end  of  the  session.  The 
donor  was  Rev.  F.  O'Rourke,  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  a  former  member  of  the  So- 
ciety. The  debate  took  place  the  following  Sunday,  the  subject  being:  "Has 
the  Stage  a  Moral  Influence."  The  affirmative  side  was  represented  by 
Messrs.  Barker,  Tarleton  and  Salaun,  while  Messrs.  Druhan,  Prohaska  and 
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Delahoussaye  defended  the  negative  side.  The  debate  was  lively  throughout. 
The  negative  side  won. 

Tuesday,  May  13th,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Allen  confirmed  about  twenty  boys 
and  girls  in  the  College  Chapel.  Messrs.  J.  Druhan  and  D.  Braud  acted  as 
sponsors. 

The  picnic  and  banquet  of  the  Senior  Academy  was  held  on  May  13th. 
that  of  the  Junior  Academy  on  May  20th. 

The  May  Altars  in  both  study  halls  are  works  of  art,  and  reflect  credit  on 
the  committees  who  worked  so  strenuously  to  enable  the  boys  to  honor  Our 
Blessed  Lady. 

On  Saturday,  May  17th,  both  graduating  classes  went  to  town  to  have 
their  photographs  taken,  spending  the  day  there. 

Both  yards  are  deeply  interested  in  the  baseball  leagues.  The  First 
League,  Seniors,  is  captained  by  Jas.  Cassidy  and  Byrne.  The  Second  League 
is  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  Plauche  and  Gilmore.  Byrne  and  Gilmore  were 
the  victors. 
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SENIOR  DIVISION. 

The  baseball  season  started  on  February  23rd  with  a  victory  for  the  Col- 
legians. We  met  the  All-Stars  from  Mobile  and  trounced  them  by  the  score  of 
6  to  8.  Although  it  was  the  first  game  of  the  season,  it  proved  interesting 
throughout,  and  many  stellar  plays  were  in  evidence.  The  most  noteworthy 
of  the  these  was  Manager  Druhan's  home  run  in  the  second  inning.  The  town 
boys  played  mid-season  ball,  but  they  were  not  able  to  solve  Braud's  benders. 
Captain  Joe  Cassidy  started  the  game,  but  was  soon  forced  to  retire  on  account 
of  an  injury,  Salaunand  Van  Huevel  successively  took  his  place.  The  line-up 
was  as  folloAvs : 

Spring  Hill — Braud,  Metzger,  pitchers;  Joe  Cassidy,  Salaun,  Van  Huevel, 
catchers ;  Kuhn,  J.  Daly,  first  base ;  J.  Mackin,  Timothy,  second  base ;  Tarleton, 
third  base ;  Woulf e.,  Hebert,  short-stop ;  Dueote,  Jagoe,  left  field ;  Druhan,  cen- 
ter field;  Van  Huevel  right  field. 

All  Stars — D.  Neely,  Ross,  pitchers ;  Johnson,  catcher ;  Smallwood,  Piehur, 
first  base;  F.  Kelly,  second  base;  Rehm,  third  base;  P.  Neely,  short-stop; 
Thomas,  left  field ;  Eshart,  center  field ;  E.  Kelly,  right  field. 

R.     H.      E. 

Spring  Hill   8        5        7 

All-Stars    6        7        6 

SPRING  HILL,  10;   HILL  BILLIES,  2. 

On  March  2nd  the  Hill  Billies,  our  ancient  rivals,  again  put  forth  their 
best  array  in  a  futile  attempt  to  down  the  defenders  of  the  Purple  and  the 
White.  It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  they  met  the  fate  that  they  had  meted 
out  for  our  portion.  The  score  was  10  to  2,  in  S.  H.  C's.  favor.  Daunis  Braud 
was  on  the  hill  for  Spring  Hill  and  struck  out  thirteen  Hillites.  Williams  and 
Dodds  were  the  opposing  twirlers,  and  they  gave  up  seven  hits  and  struck  out 
five. 

R.      H.      E. 

S.  H.  C 10        7        1 

Hill  Billies 2        4      12 

Three-base  hits — Austill  and  Timothy. 

Two-base  hits — Joe  Cassidy. 
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SPRINGHILL,  3;  CINCINNATI  REDS,  11. 

On  March  the  11th  the  Cincinnati  Reds  came  out  to  the  College  in  auto- 
mobiles with  a  fleet  of  sport  scribes.  The  boys  had  a  chance  to  see  the  big 
leaguers  in  action,  and  the  Reds  had  batting  practice.  All  appeared  to  have  a 
good  time.  We  quote  two  clippings  from  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  and  one 
from  the  Sporting  News. 

Cincinnati  Enquirer,  March  12th: 

While  the  Red  regulars  were  toiling  at  Monroe  Park  this  afternoon,  in  preparation 
for  the  first  Vet-Colt  battle  tomorrow,  the  recruits,  under  the  able  captaincy  of  Harry 
Mclntyre,  were  favored  with  a  joy  ride  out  to  Spring  Hill  College,  where  they  took  on 
the  college  team  for  a  practice  contest,  and  administered  a  walloping  to  the  scholars  to 
tha  tune  of  11  to  3.  It  was  the  first  victory  of  the  year  for  our  boys,  and  they  were 
hugely  satisfied  with  it,  even  though  their  opponents  were  amateurs  in  stricter  standing 
than  Jim  Thorpe.  The  students  presented  their  crack  pitcher,  Braud,  who  thinks  noth- 
ing of  whiffing  17  or  more  to  a  game;  so  they  felt  that  they  were  really  up  against 
something  worth  while.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  collegians  are  far  above  the  average 
of  teams  of  that  class,  but  the  Reds  found  Braud  fairly  easy,  and  his  support  was  not  of 
the  cleanest,  though  several  of  the  boys  played  bang-up  ball.  Captain  Mclntyre,  how- 
ever, kept  the  professionals  right  on  the  job,  allowing  no  loafing  or  stalling,  and  made 
them  play  all  the  way  through  as  if  it  was  a  championship  contest.  This  method  af- 
forded the  boys  excellent  practice,  and  they  profited  greatly  by  the  excursion,  besides 
having  a  grand  time,  owing  to  the  hospitality  of  the  reverend  fathers  in  charge  of  the 
college. 

Frost   Goes   Some. 

The  showing  of  the  recruits  was  a  great  improvement  over  their  work  against  the 
Tigers  on  Saturday.  The  boys  are  getting  their  batting  eyes  peeled,  and  also  plugging 
up  the  holes  in  their  defenses.  Long  John  Frost  worked  five  rounds  on  the  mound, 
which  is  the  longest  distance  that  any  hurler  has  been  asked  to  go  to  date.  The  huge 
size  of  the  lengthy  slinger,  combined  with  the  amount  of  stuff  that  he  put  on  the  ball, 
dazzled  the  youngsters  of  Spring  Hill,  who  could  accomplish  nothing  whatever  off  his 
offerings.  He  allowed  only  two  hits  and  got  the  side  in  order  in  four  of  his  five  innings. 
Charley  Burden  was  touched  up  some  in  the  final  sessions,  and  the  college  lads  were 
able  to  avoid  a  shut-out  by  some  clever  hitting  late  in  the  game,  assisted  by  a  mad 
heave  by  Joe  Nagle,  who  is  having  a  little  trouble  in  getting  his  bearings  this  spring. 

The  Reds  found  a  large  field  and  a  fine  grass  diamond  at  the  college,  and  so  were 
able  to  put  up  some  real  baseball,  which  occasioned  much  delight  among  the  students, 
who  were  given  a  half  holiday  to  witness  the  big  leaguers  perform.  They  went  to  the 
attack  at  once,  getting  two  runs  in  the  first  inning  on  a  pass  to  Kyle,  a  triple  by  Sev- 
ereid  and  a  hit  by  Tex  McDonald.  A  pass  to  Carroll,  a  stolen  base  and  a  long  single  by 
Long  John  Frost  gave  them  another  in  the  second.  They  staid  off  Braud  then  until  the 
sixth,  when  two  errors  and  a  double  by  Blackburn  yielded  two  more  and  made  the  game 
safe.  Braud,  who  was  undertaking  a  big  contract  when  he  essayed  to  work  the  full 
game  against  the  major  leaguers,  was  pounded  for  five  runs  in  the  eighth  and  retired 
in  favor  of  Metzger,  a  southpaw,  in  the  ninth,  off  whom  the  Reds  made  their  final  tally 
on  an  error  and  hits  by  Danforth  and  Kyle. 

The  collegians  could  do  nothing  with  Frost,  and  did  not  get  to  Burden  until  the 
eighth,  when  they  earned  a  run  on  Braud's  double  and  a  single  by  Cassidy.  Nagle's 
wild  throw,  with  a  triple  by  Ducote  and  a  single  by  Mackin,  gave  them  a  couple  in  the 
ninth  and  increased  their  score  to  a  respectable  figure. 

Tinker  Forced  to  Quit. 

While  the  recruits  were  being  so  nicely  entertained  at  Spring  Hill  the  regulars  were 
going  through  a  stiff  work-out  at  Monroe  Park.  The  diamond  had  dried  off  so  that  the 
infield  could  get  busy,  and  they  did  so  with  glee  and  abandon.  So  rapid  was  the  work 
that  the  other  three  members  of  the  quartet  finally  forced  Manager  Tinker  to  call  a  halt, 
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for  the  Red  leader  was  all  in  and  could  not  go  another  step.  Joe  had  cried  enough  ten 
minutes  earlier,  but  Hobby,  Egan  and  Grant  would  not  let  him  get  off  the  field,  but  kept 
pounding  away  on  all  sorts  of  plays  until  Joe  at  last  wandered  over  to  the  bench  and 
insisted  that  it  was  a  full  day.  "This  is  just  what  I  have  been  hoping  for,"  said  the 
manager  tonight.  "I  want  a  team  that  will  not  let  up  as  long  as  there  is  anything  left 
to  fight  for,  and  it  looks  as  if  I  have  got  it." 

It  was  a  real  work  out  that  the  team  got  today,  and  the  best  of  the  season  so  far. 
Dick  Egan  has  entirely  recovered  from  the  spiking  he  got  in  Saturday's  game,  and  was 
not  bothered  at  all  by  the  cut  in  his  hoof,  which  healed  very  rapidly.  All  the  others  are 
approaching  the  condition  where  they  can  go  the  full  limit  without  falling  down,  and 
the  practice  from  now  en  will  be  faster  than  ever. 

Watching  the  Bases. 

The  pitchers  were  worked  hard  both  morning  and  afternoon.  Tinker  took  a  lot  of 
time  to  explain  any  faults  of  style  which  he  detected  among  the  hurlers,  and  made  each 
man  practice  until  he  had  conquered  the  trouble.  "We  are  going  to  try  to  hold  the 
runners  on  the  bases  as  closely  as  possible,"  says  Joe.  "More  than  half  of  successful 
base  running  consists  in  stealing  a  big  lead,  and  I  want  all  my  pitchers  to  stop  that 
sort  of  thing.  I  think  that  by  the  time  the  season  opens  all  our  regular  pitchers  will 
have  developed  a  motion  which  will  keep  the  opposing  runners  pretty  close  to  the  sacks 
and  make  it  so  much  easier  for  our  catchers  to  throw  them  out  when  they  try  to  pull  off 
something.  Both  Clark  and  Severeid  have  good  wings,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  throw 
better  this  year  than  ever  before.  I  have  found  that  they  were  wasting  time  in  getting 
the  ball  away  and  have  shown  them  how  to  avoid  that  fault.  There  will  be  very  few 
backstops  who  will  have  anything  on  them  when  their  arms  get  down  to  the  real  work." 

Bob  Bescher  and  Johnny  Bates  are  working  very  hard  to  get  into  shape  to  pull 
their  usual  fast  base-running  stunts.  Both  the  boys  are  a  shade  overweight,  but  they 
are  taking  it  off  a  couple  of  pounds  a  day,  and  will  be  right  down  to  playing  form  by  the 
end  of  the  week.  If  it  does  not  rain  any  more  the  team  will  be  in  very  good  condition 
for  the  series  of  three  games  with  the  Mobile  Gulls,  which  opens  on  Saturday. 

The  clean-up  at  Spring  Hill  this  afternoon  was  negotiated  in  the  following  manner: 

The  Score. 

CINCINNATI—                                                          AB.  R.  IB.  SH.  SB.  PO.  A.  E>. 

Kyle,  cf 5  2  2  0  1  0  0  0 

Becker,    If ,....5  1  2  0  1  3  0  0 

Severeid,  lb 6  1  2  0  0  9  0  0 

McDonald,  2b   4  1  1  0  1  3  4  0 

Mclntyre,   rf 5  0  1  0  0  1  0  0 

Nagle,  ss 5  1  1  0  1  1  1  2 

Carroll,  3b 3  2  0  0  2  1  3  0 

Blackburn,  c 3  0  1  0  0  b  0  0 

Danforth,  c 2  2  2  0  1  4  1  0 

Frost,  p 3  0  1  0  0  0  3  0 

Burden,  p 2  1  0  0  0  0  0  0 

Totals    43      11       13        0         7      27      12        2 

SPRINGHILL—                                                          AB.  R.  IB.  SH.  SB.  PO.  A.  E. 

Cassidy,  c 4  0  1  0  0  6  1  2 

Tarleton,  3b 4  0  3  0  \  3  3  1 

Druhan,  cf 4  0  0  0  0  0  0  1 

Timothy,  If 4  0  1  0  0  4  1  0 

Kuhn,  lb 4  1  0  0  0  9  0  1 

Van  Heuvel,  rf 2  0  0  0  0  0  0  1 

Ducote,   rf    2  1  1  0  0  1  1  0 

Mackin,  2b 4  0  1  0  0  3  5  0 

Woulfe,  ss 4  0  0  0  0  0  1  1 

Braud,  p 3  1  1  0  0  1  3  0 

Metzger,   p 0  0  0  0  0  0  0  0 

Totals 35        3        7        0        1      27      15        7 
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Innings    1        2        3         4        5        6        7        8         9 

Cincinnati    2        1        0        0        0        2        0        5        1—11 

Springhill    0        0        0         0        0        0        0        1        2—3 

Two-base  hits — Blackburn,  Braud. 

Three-base  hits — Becker,  Severeid,  Duchote. 

Left  on  bases — Cincinati,  10;    Springhill,  5. 

Double  plays — Carroll  to  McDonald  to  Severeid;    Timothy  to  Cassidy. 

Struck  out — By  Frost,  4;  by  Burden,  4;  by  Braud,  3;  by  Metzger,  1. 

Passed  balls — By  Braud,  2;   by  Metzger,  1. 

Hit  by  pitcher — By  Braud,  2. 

Bast  hits— Off  Frost,  2;  off  Burden,  5;  off  Braud,  11;  off  Metzger,  2. 

Time — 1:24. 

Umpires — Danford  and  Blackburn. 

NOTES  OF  THE   GAME. 

Special  Dispatch  to  the  Enquirer. 

Mobile,  March  11. — The  first  Vet-Colt  game  will  be  played  to-morrow  afternoon  at 
Monroe  Park.  Bruch,  Omith  and  Packard  will  pitch  for  the  Regulars,  while  Works,  Har- 
ter  and  McManus  will  work  for  the  Colts,  who  will  be  captained  by  Harry  Mclntire. 
Each  pitcher  will  go  only  three  innings  and  will  be  expected  to  put  something  on  the 
ball  while  he  is  on  the  mound. 

Clark  and  Severeid  will  catch  for  the  Vets  and  Chapman  and  Blackburn  for  the 
Colts.  This  game  is  the  result  of  a  challenge  to  Manager  Tinker  by  Captain  Mclntire, 
and  will  be  for  blood.  The  Colts  are  all  swelled  up  over  their  successful  performance 
to-day  and  believe  that  they  have  a  real  chance  to  wallop  the  Tinker  brigade.  The  game 
is  to  be  played  for  a  box  of  fine  cigars,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  losing  team,  none  of 
whom  will  be  allowed  to  smoke  any  of  them. 

Father  Twellmeyer,  President  of  Springhill  College,  gave  the  Reds  a  hearty  reception 
this  afternoon  and  made  their  trip  to  the  beautiful  College  grounds  one  long  to  be  re- 
membered. Springhill  is  the  loveliest,  spot  in  this  vicinity.  It's  on  high  ground  and  the 
college  buildings  are  located  in  the  midst  of  a  magnificent  garden.  Flowers  were  bloom- 
ing in  profusion  as  the  boys  passed  through  to  the  baseball  park,  and  the  athletes  gazed 
in  amazement  at  the  lovely  scene.  Springhill  is  a  Jesuit  school  and  there  are  about  200 
students.  It  is  a  high-class  institution,  giving  degrees  in  all  branches  of  learning.  The 
fathers  in  charge  are  all  men  of  great  ability  and  the  moral  of  the  college  is  very  high. 
The  baseball  team  put  up  a  first-class  sample  of  amateur  ball  and  gave  an  excellent 
exhibition.  Pitcher  Braud  is  a  very  promising  athlete  and  would  have  held  the  Reds  to 
a  much  closer  score  if  he  had  had  professional  backing.  Third  Baseman  Tarleton  put 
up  a  star  game  for  the  college.       ,-— ^*«-—* ' 

Colonel  Byrne,  a  wealthy  Chicago  man,  who  has  a  beautiful  winter  home  near 
Springhill  College,  provided  automobiles  to  take  the  team  to  the  grounds,  and  enter- 
tained the  boys  with  a  light  luncheon  before  the  game.  His  house  is  a  typical  South- 
ern mansion  of  the  old  style,  and  was  first  inhabited  by  the  first  Governor  of  Ala- 
bama. It  is  located  in  the  midst  of  a  five-acre  garden,  in  which  the  flowers  are  al- 
ready blooming  in  profusion.  Colonel  Byrne  is  an  old  friend  of  Manager  Tinker,  and 
a  great  admirer  of  the  Red  leader,  for  whom  he  predicts  success  in  Cincinnati. 


V 


(From  Sporting  News,  April  3rd.) 

The  Reds  were  p'aying  the  team  of  a  Catholic  College  at  Mobile  during  the  train- 
ing season.  Up  high  on  a  balcony  sat  sundry  scribes,  a  number  of  ladies  and  some 
good  priests  belonging  to  the  College.  The  college  pitcher  shot  one  through  that  looked 
like  a  pretty  good  strike,  but  the  umpire  called  "One  ball."  One  of  the  ladies  on  the 
balcony  turned  instantly  to  a  nearby  priest.  "Father,"  cried  she,  excitedly,  "wasn't  that 
one  a  perfect  strike?"  A  shade  of  amusement  played  over  the  features  of  the  good 
father  as  he  answered:  "We  of  the  cloth,  my  daughter,  must  be  silent  umpires,  and 
unbiassed,  but  I  think  a  man  who  would  make  such  a  decision  as  that  is  in  sore  need 
of  a  visit  to  the  confessional." 

This  Mobile  College,  by  the  way,  conducted  by  Jesuit  priests,  is  almost  like  an- 
other world.    One  seems  almost  transported  when  he  enters  through  the  massive  gates 
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that  guard  its  grounds.  It  would  take  a  poet,  indeed,  to  describe  the  charms  of  its 
gardens  and  galleries  and  shrines.  They  may  talk  about  their  old  missions  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  I  doubt  if  all  of  them  combined  can  compare  with  it.  And,  unlike  the  mis- 
sions, it  is  alive.  One  emerges  from  the  quiet  and  shaded  walks,  frequented  by  silent, 
bowed  and  robed  priests  on  to  a  teeming  baseball  diamond,  with  its  noise  and  strife, 
almost  with  a  shock,  and  it  is  a  combination  that  does  jar  at  first,  this  intermingling 
of  the  past  and  the  present,  the  spiritual  and  the  physical. 

But  the  good  Jesuit  priests  seem  to  adapt  themselves  to  both.  They  certainly  real- 
ize and  respond  to  the  demands  of  American  youth.  Here  scores  of  lads,  the  flower  of 
the  Gulf  Coast  South,  whose  population  is  a  commingling  of  the  blood  of  all  nations — 
the  descendant  of  the  Spanish  Don,  the  French  Voyageur,  the  Irishman  who  has  lent 
his  presence  to  all  climes,  the  Arcadian,  combination  of  blood  and  spirit  that  makes 
the  Gulf  Coast  section  so  distinctive  from  that  other  South  inland — are  gathered  to 
receive  that  finesse  of  education  which  only  such  a  college  can  give,  and  yet  the  stu- 
dent spirit  is  essentially  American.  These  lads,  all  in  their  teens,  play  a  wonderful 
game  of  baseball  for  boys.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not;  they  have  the 
benefit  of  professional  coaches  and  some  of  their  Jesuit  teachers  might  be  in  the  big 
leagues  if  they  had  not  chosen  a  clerical  calling  instead  of  the  diamond  career.  And 
they  are  not  restricted  to  playing  the  game  six  days  of  the  week.  They  take  a  "lib- 
eral" view  of  the  "Lord's  Day"  down  ther.e.  If  baseball  is  good  for  the  lads  on  Mon- 
day or  Thursday,  it's  good  for  them  on  Sunday.  It  may  seem  odd  to  the  ball  field 
while  the  echoes  of  the  bells  and  chants  are  still  wafted  to  our  ears  from  the  shrines 
beyond  the  trees,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  strike  these  folks  as  anything  out  of  place. 
And  we  outlanders  had  to  confess  that  we  hadn't  lost  any  of  our  religion — our  real 
religion — either,  for  cur  experience,  though  it  might  have  jarred  some  of  our  puritan 
instincts. 

Ah,  well,  it's  a  happy  land  down  there,  anyway,  and  so  different. 


The  Reds  enjoyed  their  little  excursion  to  the  quiet  precincts  of  Spring  Hill  Col- 
lege, five  miles  out  of  Mobile,  last  week,  where  they  were  royally  entertained  by  Pres- 
ident Twellmeyer  and  the  faculty  of  this  celebrated  institution,  which  was  founded 
eighty-five  years  ago  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  revered 
Catholic  colleges  in  the  country.  Father  Twellmeyer  is  a  strong  advocate  of  athletics 
in  schools  and  colleges,  and  makes  clean  and  manly  sports  a  feature  of  the  instruction 
at  his  institution.  While  watching  the  game  between  the  Reds  and  his  college  team 
he  was  talking  to  Frank  Bancroft  on  the  good  influences  of  athletic  sports  for  college 
boys.  ,  "A  clergyman  once  asked  me  in  a  rather  horrified  tone,"  said  the  reverend 
father,  "how  I  could  allow  my  boys  to  play  baseball  on  Sunday.  He  wondered,  as  he 
expressed  it,  how  I  could  permit  such  a  desecration  of  the  Sabbath.  He  asked  me  if  I 
had  no  respect  for  the  Lord's  Day.  I  told  him  that  it  was  just  because  I  had  so  much 
respect  and  reverence  for  the  Lord's  Day  that  I  not  only  allowed,  but  encouraged,  the 
playing  of  baseball  on  that  day.  I  told  him  to  look  at  these  young,  active  and  healthy 
boys  and  ask  himself  if  they  could  be  better  employed  for  an  hour  or  two  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week  than  in  indulging  in  clean  and  wholesome  outdoor  exercise.  I  tried  to 
make  him  understand  that  it  was  far  better  for  them  to  be  doing  something  of  that 
kind  than  to  be  compelled  to  restrain  their  exuberant  energies  in  some  close  room, 
where  groups  could  get  together  and  talk  of  forbidden  subjects  and  chafe  under  the 
natural  desire  of  the  young  to  be  up  and  doing.  Our  religious  and  secular  instruction 
is  never  scamped  or  hurried  for  athletics,  but  I  find  that  the  latter  is  the  best  possible 
outlet  for  the  natural  energy  of  the  growing  boy.  I  also  find  that  the  boys  who  excel 
in  outdoor  sports  are  very  apt  to  lead  their  classes  in  the  schoolroom  and  to  be  the 
most  devout  and  attentive  to  their  religious  duties.  The  discipline  of  the  athletic  field 
is  a  great  help  to  the  boys  in  their  more  serious  work.  They  learn  a  clean  rivalry  and 
a  brand  of  sportsmanship  which  is  invaluable  to  them  when  they  go  out  into  the  world. 
I  never  knew  of  a  boy  learning  a«»Hbad  habits  on  the  baseball  field  or  of  one  who  was 
less  devout  and  reverent  on  account  of  being  allowed  to  indulge  in  pleasant  exercise  on 
Sunday.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  known  the  training  of  the  baseball  field  to  help 
many  a  boy  in  his  other  work.  My  experience  of  many  years  at  the  head  of  this  col- 
lege and  elsewhere  convinces  me  that  clean  sport  on  Sunday  afternoon  is  one  of  the  best 
assistants  to  a  proper  discipline  in  a  boys'  college. 
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CATHOLIC  ATHLETIC  CLUB,  4;    SPRINGHILL,  14. 

March  16th  saw  the  C.  A.  C.  couple  up  with  the  College  nine,  and  also 
saw  them  retire  vanquished.  The  score  was'  14  to  4.  The  Hill  boys  garnered 
eleven  hits  off  Messrs.  Morrison  and  Neely's  delivery,  and  stole  nine  bases. 
Metzger  pitched  his  first  entire  game  and  showed  up  very  well,  giving  only 
four  hits  and  fanning  nine  of  the  Athletics.  Ducote  was  as  usual  present  with 
his  trusty  willow  and  got  three  hits  out  of  five  times  up,  one  of  which  was  a 
four-bagger.  The  fourth  inning  proved  to  be  Springhill's  big  round,  and  they 
scored  five  runs  in  that  period.  Mackin,  Woulfe,  Tarleton,  Timothy  and  Du- 
cote's  hits  did  the  work.  The  C.  A.  C's.  main  feature  was  Thomas'  three- 
sacker  in  the  third.    They  also  fielded  in  good  style. 

R.      H.     E. 

S.  H.  C 14      14        2 

C.  A.  C 4        4        6 


SPRINGHILL  COLLEGE,  9;    BARTON  ACADEMY,  0. 

On  March  20th,  the  Barton  Academy  team  took  a  trip  out  to  the  hill  in 
a  vain  attempt  to  scalp  the  Collegians,  and  they  brought  their  fair  rooters  with 
them.  Needless  to  say  they  were  swamped,  by  the  score  of  9  to  0.  At  the 
very  outset  the  Springhillians  sprang  to  the  fore  and  the  Bartonians  were  not 
slow  by  any  means  in  getting  started,  for  their  first  man  up,  Tate,  cracked 
out  a  smashing  two-bagger,  but  was  left  on  second  by  his  teammates'  inability 
to  hit  in  a  pinch.  S.H.C. scored  two  runs  in  the  first  inning,  which  were  due 
to  the  ragged  fielding  put  up  by  the  high  school  boys.  From  there  on  in  the 
game,  tfhe  College  men  tallied  intermittently,  and  when  the  last  Barton  boy 
had  bit  the  dust,  the  score  was  9  for  Springhill  and  a  coat  of  whitewash  for 
Barton. 

The  salient  feature  of  the  game  was  Barton's  lone  hit,  a  double,  by  Tate. 
Braud,  the  College  pitcher,  gave  up  the  only  hit  and  redeemed  himself  by  fan- 
ning 11  men  in  the  7  innings  that  he  pitched.  He  was  relieved  by  Metzger, 
who  struck  out  5  in  the  two  rounds  that  he  officiated.  The  College  heavy 
hitters  were  Ducote,  Tarleton  and  Kuhn,  the  former  copping  a  long  double  in 
the  sixth.  After  the  game  the  Barton  team  was  challenged  by  the  Spring  Hill 
Junior  division,  whose  nine  has  not  yet  been  defeated,  but  refused  on  the 
ground  that  their  schedule  was  full. 

R.       H.      E. 

Spring  Hill  College   9       11        0 

Barton    0        1        0 
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SPRING  HILL  5;  CROWN  THEATRE,  0. 

By  a  base  on  balls  and  four  hits  in  hot  succession,  the  Spring  Hill  College 
nine  cinched  a  tight  contest  with  the  Crowns  on  March  23rd.  In  the  fifth 
inning,  Pitcher  M.  Courtney  went  up,  and  assisted  by  the  rest  of  the  Crown 
team,  the  way  was  made  easy  for  Spring  Hlill  to  score  five  runs.  The  game 
was  interesting  and  spicy  throughout,  and  was  only  marred  by  numerous 
errors.  However,  interest  was  kept  up  by  the  collegians'  timely  hitting. 
Mackin,  Ducote  and  Cassidy  did  the  main  stick-work  for  S.  H.  C,  and  Long 
for  the  ''Movies."  Woulfe  and  Tarleton  fielded  in  fine  style  and  showed 
"bear-cat"  speed  on  the  bases. 


SPRING  HILL,  4;  MEDICOS,  2. 

The  Alabama  University  School  of  Medicine  attempted  to  make  an  opera- 
tion on  the  Spring  Hill  baseball  'Varsity,  but  their  effort,  though  whole- 
hearted, was  in  vain.  Air-tight  ball  was  pitched  by  Daunis  Braud,  the  veteran 
Spring  Hill  twirler,  whom  only  twenty  Medical  batsmen  faced  in  the  first  six 
innings'.  Braud  pitched  one  of  the  best  games  of  his  career,  and  only  allowed 
the  Doctors  four  singles.  The  only  period  of  the  game  that  the  Medicos  had 
a  look-in  was  in  the  seventh,  when  Braud  gave  up  three  hits  in  succession  and 
the  score  was  tied.  Braud  retired  thirteen  via  the  strike-out  route  and  passed 
none.  Chris  Timothy,  the  College  leftfielder,  was  the  batting  wonder  of  the 
contest.  Out  of  four  times  at  bat  he  copped  two  hits,  both  of  which  were  clean 
three-baggers,  and  he  showed  all  sorts  of  speed  on  the  paths.  In  S.  H.  C. 's 
period  of  the  seventh,  Bobby  Tarleton  cleaned  the  sacks  with  two  men  on. 
For  the  Medicos,  Catcher  Johnson  was  notable  for  his  pinch  hit  in  the  seventh 
with  two  men  on  bases.  Goodbrad  hurled  for  the  medical  students,  and  al- 
though he  did  no  spectacular  work,  he  succeeded  in  keeping  his  hits  scattered 
and  fanned  eight.  Maurice  Woulfe,  of  the  Hill,  fielded  in  big  league  style, 
accepting  every  chance  that  came  his  way  and  getting  four  out  of  five. 

Runs,  Druhan,  Ducote,  Mackin,  Woulfe,  Heard,  Ward.  First  base  on  er- 
rors, Spring  Hill  0,  Medicos  4.  Left  on  bases,  Spring  Hill  5,  Medicos  6.  Base 
on  balls,  Spring  Hill  (Goodbrad)  3,  Medicos  (Braud)  0.  Struck  out  by  Good- 
brad  8,  by  Braud  13.  Three-base  hits,  Timothy  (2).  Two-base  hit,  Ducote  and 
Tarleton.     Umpire,  Paul  Mackin. 


SPRING  HILL,  6;  HARPER'S,  4. 

The  tide  of  victory  continued  to  flow  for  the  Spring  Hill  team  Sunday, 
April  6,  and  they  succeeded  in  walloping  the  Harper  team  by  a  margin  of  two 
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runs.  Spring  Hill's  first  run  came  in  the  first  inning.  Tarleton  got  on  through 
an  error  of  the  shortstop,  stole  second  and  was  brought  home  by  a  rousing 
two-bagger  secured  by  Chris  Timothy.  S.  H.  C.  scored  again  in  the  third 
when  Cassidy  got  on  by  Foster's  bobble,  stole  second  and  third,  and  was  then 
brought  in  by  Druhan's  single.  The  Harperites'  turn  came  in  the  third  when 
Andrade  walked  and  was  brought  around  by  Leech  and  Cain's  singles.  They 
rallied  again  in  the  sixth,  and  by  a  series  of  errors  and  a  one-bagger  tallied  3 
runs.  The  College  in  their  half  of  the  same  inning  ran  up  three  more  runs, 
Timothy  starting  off  the  firing  by  a  long  home  run  over  the  right-center  fence, 
and  Ducote  singled  and  was  scored  by  Woulf e  's  pinch  hit.  Kuhn  also  came  in 
on  this  hit.    Woulf e  scored  again  in  the  eighth  by  Metzger's  hit. 

The  Harper  team  put  up  a  fine  specimen  of  ball,  but  only  in  the  sixth 
were  they  any  way  near  hurting  Spring  Hill's  chances.  Leech  was  their  heavy 
hitter,  getting  2  out  of  4.  For  the  Hill,  Timothy  was  the  strong  boy  with  the 
ash,  getting  2  out  of  four  times  at  bat.  Mackin  and  Metzger  also  showed 
form  at  bat.  (The  latter  pitched  his  first  entire  game  for  the  Collegians,  and 
exhibited  unlooked-for  class.).  He  gave  up  five  hits  and  struck  out  four. 
Griffin,  the  Harper  twirler,  gave  up  10  hits  and  fanned  7. 

Summary — Home  run,  Timothy.  Two-base  hit,  Timothy.  Walked  by 
Metzger,  1 ;  by  Griffin,  1.    Umpire,  Pete  Mackin. 


SPRING  HILL,  2;  MOBILE  (SOUTHERN  LEAGUE),  9. 

The  Sea  Gulls  journeyed  out  on  April  8th  to  get  a  little  pre-season  prac- 
tice. As  it  was  just  before  the  league  opened,  we  saw  them  at  their  best. 
Robertson  pitched  the  entire  game,  and  Mike  Finn  used  three  catchers — Sulli- 
van, Berger  and  Brown.  The  vets  did  not  do  the  hitting  work,  but  left  it  to 
£he  recruits.  Robertson,  Corbet  and  McGill  did  the  work.  Braud  twirled  for 
the  College  and  gave  up  nine  hits  and  one  base  on  balls.  He  also  hit  well. 
Druhan  duplicated  his  performance  with  two  singles.  Mr.  Finn  was  accom- 
panied by  reporters  from  the  Mjobile  papers,  and  after  the  game  they  were 
treated  to  refeshments. 


SPRING  HILL,  2;  HILL  BILLIES,  6. 

On  Apil  13th  the  Hill  Billies  had  another  whack  at  us,  and  this  time  they 
got  revenge  for  the  10-2  trouncing  that  they  had  experienced  at  our  hands. 
The  score  was  six  to  two.  Ollie  Williams  again  twirled  for  the  visitors,  and 
S.  H.  C.  secured  11  hits  off  his  benders.  Metzger  pitched  for  the  College,  and 
only  gave  up  nine  safeties,  but  unhappily  he  did  not  prove  air-tight  in  the 
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pinches.  Pryor  was  the  stick  wonder  of  the  day,  getting  two  home  runs  in 
succession.  Joe  Cassidy  also  was  present  with  his  bludgeon,  and  copped  four 
out  of  four.  Two  of  these  were  two-baggers  and  the  others  were  singles1.  Moon 
Ducote  got  three  hits  out  of  four  times  at  bat,  and  showed  smoke  on  the  bases. 
Metzger  whiffed  eleven  and  Williams  three. 


OAKDALE,  5;  SPRING  HILL,  3. 

Spring  Hill  met  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Oakdale  nine  Sunday,  April  20, 
by  the  score  of  five  to  three.  The  Oakdale  pitcher,  Morrison,  held  the  College 
boys  down  to  five  hits;  three  of  these  went  to  Ducote,  who  cracked  out  two 
singles  and  a  home  run.  Although  Metzger,  the  Hill  twirler,  gave  up  only 
seven  hits,  he  lost  on  account  of  miserable  support.  The  Spring  Hill  nine  was 
somewhat  handicapped  with  two  of  her  players  out  of  their  position.  Metzger 
struck  out  fourteen  and  Morrison  retired  eleven  by  that  route.  Daunis  Braud 
was  laid  up  with  a  bad  arm,  and  Kuhn  was  suffering  with  the  same  ailment. 
Jim  Mackin  was  also  on  the  sick  list.  The  Oakdale  heavy  hitters  were  Mor- 
rison and  Chener,  the  latter  getting  a  three-bagger  in  the  fourth  inning. 


SPRING  HILL,  2;  CROWN  THEATRE,  4. 

By  a  few  costly  errors  Spring  Hill  was  defeated  by  the  Crowns  on  April 
26  by  the  score  of  4  to  2.  The  game  was  interesting  throughout,  and  a  large 
crowd  was  present.  Braud  and  Cassidy  were  the  College  battery,  and  Farnell 
and  Johnson  did  the  work  for  the  Theatre.  Both  pitchers  gave  up  8  hits,  and 
each  walked  one  man.  Bunched  hits  and  untimely  miscues  lost  the  contest. 
Cassidy  and  Ducote 's  batting  and  Woulfe's  fielding  were  features,  and  Walsh 
and  D.  Neely  did  good  stick-work  for  the  Moving  Picture  men.  The  Crowns 
scored  one  run  in  the  second  inning  by  Neely 's  two-bagger  and  Tarleton's 
wild  throw  brought  him  home.  Their  next  tally  came  in  the  fourth,  when 
Courtney  got  on  by  a  wild  throw  and  then  went  to  second  on  the  same  play. 
Walsh's  double  brought  him  in  and  Humpy  went  to  third  on  the  throw-in. 
Neely  and  Erhard  singled  and  three  runs  were  registered  in  all.  In  Spring 
Hill's  half  of  the  fifth  Ducote  slashed  out  a  two-sacker  and  was  brought  home 
by  Kuhn's  single.  They  scored  again  in  the  sixth.  Cassidy  singled  and  was 
sacrificed  to  second  and  brought  home  by  Druhan's  single. 


SPRING  HILL,  7;  INDEPENDENTS,  6. 

Spring  Hill  won  from  the  Independents  of  Mobile  on  March  4th  in  a  close, 
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sensational  game.  The  College  started  off  with  a  rush  and  ran  up  three  runs 
in  the  first  inning.  The  Independents  came  back  and  tied  the  score  in  the 
third.  They  scored  three  again  in  the  eighth,  and  Spring  Hill  talleyed  once 
in  the  8th  and  twice  in  the  9th,  tying  the  score  again.  The  Independents  did 
nothing  in  their  section  of  the  tenth,  and  S.  H.  C.  scored  by  two  bases  on  balls 
and  Kuhn's  single.  Braud  twirled  the  first  seven '  innings  and  was  replaced 
by  Metzger.  Braud  gave  up  six  safeties  and  Metgzer  four.  Treadway,  "Wil- 
liams, and  Wilson  and  "Wyeman  were  the  Independent  batteries.  Kuhn,  Du- 
cote  and  Cassidy  grabbed  the  batting  honors  for  Spring  Hill,  and  Reed 's  home 
run  and  Williams"  and  Potter's  all-around  hitting  were  the  features  on  the 
opposite  side. 


SPRING  HILL,  16;  HILL  BILLIES,  13. 

On  Sunday,  May  the  11th,  Spring  Hill  again  beat  the  Hill  Billies  and  this 
time  by  the  score  of  sixteen  to  thirteen.  Interest  was  rife  as  to  the  final  out- 
come of  this  contest,  as  both  the  Hill  Billies  and  the  College  boys  had  won  one 
game  each,  and  many  were  disappointed  to  see  it  rain  just  before  the  game. 
This  did  not  at  all  stop  the  players  from  having  the  game,  and  the  first  few 
innings  were  pitched  in  a  steady  downpour.  Metzger  and  Cassidy  were  the 
College  battery,  and  the  Hill  offering  was  "Ollie"  Williams  and  Ganes.  Star 
playing  was  out  of  the  question,  for  the  players  had  all  that  they  could  do  to 
navigate.  Metzger  gave  up  11  hits,  and  the  Springhillians  got  12  off  Wil- 
liams' delivery.  Pry  or  was  the  hitter  of  the  day,  getting  a  home  run,  a  two- 
bagger  and  a  single.  Druhan  also  was  there  with  bells  on,  getting  a  big  two- 
bagger  and  a  single.  Both  pitchers  were  wild,  and  this  can  be  in  some  meas- 
ure accounted  for  by  the  wet  balls. 


SPRING  HILL,  24;  M.  M,  I.,  1. 

The  Mobile  Military  Institute  team  came  out  on  May  15  to  play  a  practice 
game,  and  they  were  defeated  by  the  score  of  24  to  1.  Their  battery  was  Mur- 
ray and  Day,  and  Braud,  Ducote,  and  Joe  Cassidy  delivered  the  goods  for  the 
College.  Braud  pitched  three  innings  and  was  replaced  by  Ducote,  who  gave 
up  only  three  hits  during  the  remainder  of  the  contest.  Hieronymous  was  the 
mainspring  of  the  Mobile  outfit,  and  he  got  a  rousing  two-bagger  in  the  fifth 
and  scored  the  run.  Ducote  starred  for  S.  H.  C,  getting  a  home  run,  a  three- 
bagger  and  a  double.  Joe  Cassidy  also  was  "there,"  and  he  boosted  his  bat- 
ting average  quite  a  bit  with  four  out  of  six.  Three  of  his  hits  were  two-bag- 
gers.   Woulfe  was  also  in  the  four  out  of  six  class.    Timothy  uncorked  two 
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sensational  three-sackers  and  a  single.  Daunis  Braud  got  a  hit  every  time  at 
bat,  and  a  single,  double  and  triple  is  credited  to  his  account.  Murray,  the 
M.  M.  I.  twirler,  gave  up  twenty-six  hits  and  was  given  fair  support. 


SPRING  HILL,  1 ;  CROWN  THEATRE,  3. 

The  College  was  defeated  on  May  the  18th  by  the  Crown  Theatre  team  of 
Mobile  by  the  score  of  three  to  one.  The  characteristic  feature  was  the  list- 
less playing  on  both  sides.  Braud  and  Cassidy  were  the  Spring  Hill  battery, 
and  Farnell  did  the  box  work  for  the  "Movies"  and  Johnson  the  receiving. 
Cassidy,  Woulfe  and  Wagner  each  copped  a  two-bagger,  and  Johnson  hit  well. 
Braud  struck  out  seven  and  Farnell  twelve.  Farnell  gave  up  six  free  passes 
and  Braud  none.     Woulfe  showed  up  well  in  the  field. 


JUNIOR  DIVISION. 
The  following  games  filled  an  interesting  season : 

MARCH  2.-^rUNIORS;  16;  SENIORS,  14. 

In  a  long-drawn-out  contest  the  Juniors  came  out  victorious  over  the  Big 
Yard  by  the  score  of  16-14.  MacPhillips,  out  of  five  times  at  bat,  connected 
for  a  home  run,  a  two-bagger  and  three  singles. 

Batteries — Juniors :  Imahorn  and  Haney ;  Seniors,  F.  Martin  and 
O 'Grady. 


MARCH  9.^JUNIORS,  6;  PASTTMERS,  4. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ninth  the  Juniors  met  and  defeated  the  Pastimers 
of  Mobile.  Imahorn 's  pitching  featured  the  brilliant  contest,  fifteen  of  the 
Pastimers  being  retired  via  the  three  and  out  route.  Touart  bagged  three 
hits,  one  of  them  a  double.    Goodman  of  the  visitors  gave  up  fourteen  hits. 

Batteries — Juniors:  Imahorn  and  Nelson;  Pastimers:  Goodman  and 
Finch. 


MARCH  13.— SENIORS,  4;  JUNIORS,  2. 

The  Juniors  lost  to  the  Big  Yard  despite  Touart 's  good  pitching.     Only 
seven  hits  were  made  off  his  delivery,  all  of  them  being  widely  scattered. 
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Three  of  the  Big  Yard's  runs  came  as  the  result  of  errors.    "Gopher"  Braud 
pitched  a  mean  game  for  the  Big  Yard,  giving  up  only  three  hits. 

Batteries — Seniors :   Braud  and  MacPhillips ;  Junors  :   Touart  and  Nelson. 


MARCH  16.— JUNIORS,  10;  PASTIMERS,  2. 

The  Pastimers  came  out  intending  to  get  revenge  for  the  drubbing  which 
was  handed  to  them  the  last  time,  but  Imahorn  kept  up  his  good  pitching, 
striking  out  only  eighteen.  Besides  pitching  such  good  ball,  Imahorn  had  to 
go  and  get  four  hits.  Touart  put  one  over  the  right  field  wall  for  a  homer. 
The  Juniors  increased  their  batting  averages  by  getting  just  twenty  hits  off 
Goodman.     Tacon  of  the  visitors  connected  for  a  homer. 

Batteries — Juniors:  Imahorn  and  Nelson;  Pastimers:  Goodman  and 
Royer. 


MARCH  20.— JUNIORS  ,  3;  McGILL  INSTITUTE,  1. 

In  a  hotly  contested  game,  featured  by  the  pitching  of  Touart  of  the 
Juniors  and  Libel  of  McGill's,  the  Juniors  got  the  long  end  of  the  score,  3-1. 
Touart  gave  up  two  hits,  and  Libel  gave  up  three.  McGill  scored  in  the 
eighth.  Cazalas,  first  up,  walked  and  stole  second,  and  went  to  third  while 
Conley  was  being  thrown  out  at  first.  Rehm  laced  out  a  long  two-bagger  on 
which  Cazalas  scored.  Touart  retired  the  side  without  further  trouble.  The 
Juniors  put  one  across  in  the  sixth.  Pierce,  first  up,  was  hit  by  a  pitched  ball, 
stole  second  and  scored  on  Mackin's  two-bagger.  In  the  eighth,  Nelson  walk- 
ed, Keane  singled,  Pierce  sacrificed,  Mackin  got  a  life  an  an  error,  Nelson 
scoring.  Keane,  who  had  gone  to  third  in  the  meantime,  scored  on  Touart 's 
sacrifice. 

Batteries — Juniors :    Touart  and  Nelson ;  McGill :     Libel  and  McDonald. 


MARCH  30.— JUNIORS,  8;  McGILL  INSTITUTE,  1. 

McGill  thought  that  they  could  beat  the  Juniors,  and  sent  us  a  challenge. 
Like  all  good  fellows  would  have  done,  we  accepted  it  and  played  the  game. 
The  score  was  eight  to  one,  when  the  final  count  was  added  up.  Imahorn 
struck  out  10  men,  allowing  McGill  four  hits.  McGill  played  good  ball,  but 
this  was  off-set  by  the  poor  showing  of  McDonald,  their  catcher,  permitting 
the  Juniors  to  steal  thirteen  bases.    The  Juniors  also  annexed  twelve  hits. 

Batteries — Juniors :    Imahorn  and  Martin ;  McGill :    Libel  and  McDonald. 
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APRIL  3.— JUNIORS,  8;    SENIORS,  1. 

The  Juniors  were  up  against  a  hard  proposition  when  they  decided  to 
play  the  Big  Yard.  Six  of  the  College  Nine  players  were  on  the  Big  Yard,  but 
the  Juniors  came  out  victorious,  the  final  count  being  8-1.  Not  a  run  was 
made  off  Ducote  of  the  Big  Yard  until  the  seventh  inning,  three  being  scored 
in  that  period,  two  in  the  next  and  three  in  the  last  round.  Imahorn  struck  out 
eight  men,  which  is  saying  something  for  this  young  twirler.  The  Big  Yard 
ttallied  their  only  run  in  the  seventh,  this  coming  as  the  result  of  an  error 
which  allowed  Tarleton  to  get  on,  and  score  on  Van  Huevel's  two-bagger. 

Batteries — Juniors :  Imahorn  and  Martin ;  Seniors :  Ducote  and  Van 
Huevel. 


APRIL  20.^JUNIORS,  9;   THREE  MARTINS,  3. 

In  this  game  the  Juniors  got  hits  when  needed.  The  hitting  of  Imahorn 
and  pitching  of  Touart  featured  the  game.  Not  an  error  was  made  by  the 
Juniors.  Imahorn  secured  a  home  run,  a  two-bagger  and  a  single,  scoring  each 
time. 

Batteries — Juniors:  Touart  and  Martin;  Three  Martins:  Coocsdale  and 
Warton. 


APRIL  26.^JUNIORS,  3;   JESUIT  HIGH  SCHOOL,  2. 
APRIL  27.— JUNIORS,  7-8;  JESUIT  HIGH  SCHOOL,  6-1. 

In  a  hotly  contested  game  featured  by  the  pitching  of  Imahorn,  who  struck 
out  thirteen  men,  and  the  hitting  of  Nooland,  who  did  all  the  hitting  for  the 
Jesuits,  the  Juniors  trounced  the  High  School  team  by  the  score  of  3  to  2. 

Batteries — Juniors  :   Imahorn  and  Martin ;  Jesuits  :   Robinson  and  Curren, 

The  Juniors  bagged  eleven  hits  in  the  first  of  the  double-header  played  on 
Sunday,  April  27,  one  being  a  home-run  by  Martin  and  a  two-bagger  by  Gomez. 

Touart  pitched  the  second  game  and  gave  but  two  hits. 

Batteries' — Imahorn,  Touart  and  Martin ;  Robinson,  Nooland  and  Davey. 


MAY  11.— SHAMROCKS,  9;  JUNIORS,  7. 

The  score  tells  the  sad  tale  of  our  defeat.  Five  runs  made  in  the  first  in- 
ning gave  them  a  lead  we  failed  to  break. 

Batteries — Juniors  :  Touart,  Imahorn,  Martin  ;  Shamrocks  :  Coocsdale  and 
O'Connor. 
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MAY  18.— JUNIORS,  6;   HIBERNIA  BANKERS,  4. 

In  a  game  featured  by  the  fielding  of  Fruthaler,  the  all  round  work  of 
Gomez  and  a  home-run  by  Imahorn,  the  Spring  Hill  Juniors  defeated  the  Bank- 
ers by  the  above  score.     The  game  wasi  full  of  thrills  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  gives  the  following  account  of  the  ex- 
cursion and  game : 


MANY  GO  ON  EXCURSION  TO  MOBILE  WITH  HIBERNIA  BANK  BASE- 

BALL  TEAM. 

A  ride  of  approximately  300  miles,  three  baseball  games,  music  and  "tak- 
ing in  the  sights"  of  Mobile  were  the  chief  attractions  offered  on  the  great 
excursion  of  the  Hibernia  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  Sunday.  Although  it  was 
the  first  of  its  kind  ever  given  in  the  South,  the  excursion  undoubtedly  was 
one  of  the  best  from  every  point  of  view. 

The  long  trip  to  the  Gulf  City  was  made  principally  for  a  baseball  game 
between  the  Hibernia  Bank  team  and  the  Junior  Club  of  Spring  Hill  College. 
The  game,  however,  proved  to  be  only  a  small  part  of  the  enjoyment.  The 
Spring  Hill  lads  won  the  contest  after  a  hard  struggle  with  the  Hibernians, 
who  were  headed  in  their  fight  by  Vasterling.  A  poor  start  by  the  latter,  who 
occupied  the  mound  for  the  New  Orleans  team,  caused  his  defeat,  the  score 
being  6  to  4. 

Leaving  New  Orleans  at  6:35  o'clock  Sunday  morning  on  a  special  train, 
which  proved  one  of  the  fastest  ever  to  travel  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  tracks 
between  here  and  Mobile,  the  Hibernia  excursion,  numbering  between  550  and 
600  persons,  reached  its  destination  at  10:20  o'clock.  This,  it  was  announced 
by  B.  C.  Pitts,  city  passenger  agent  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  train,  was  the  fastest  time  ever  made  in  Mobile,  doing1  better 
than  the  New  York  Limited,  which  is  regarded  the  fastest  train  in  this  section 
of  the  L.  &  N. 

A  large  crowd  gathered  at  the  station  at  Mobile  to  greet  the  New  Orleans 
delegation,  and  the  reception  given  the  party  at  various  places  in  the  Gulf  City 
will  long  be  remembered.  Headed  by  a  negro  brass  band,  which  played  on 
the  train  and  during  the  stay  in  Mobile  almost  continuously,  the  Hibernia  Bank 
crowd  marched  to  the  Battle  House,  which  was  their  headquarters.  Luncheon 
and  dinner  were  served  to  the  visitors  on  the  roof  garden  of  the  Battle  House. 
The  hotel  was  decorated  for  the  occasion,  and  all  were  pleased  with  the  recep- 
tion given  them. 

After  luncheon  the  party  left  on  special  cars  for  Spring  Hill,  where  the 
games  were  played.  The  many  persons  who  made  the  excursion  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  college,  and  its  beautiful  surroundings 
before  and  after  the  games. 
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While  the  Hibernia-Junior  Spring  Hill  game  was  the  chief  attraction,  the 
other  two  contests  proved  interesting.  The  third  team  of  Spring  Hill  College 
defeated  the  Jesuits  of  New  Orleans  by  the  score  of  2  to  1,  while  the  Seniors 
lost  to  the  Crown  Theatre  club,  the  score  being  3  to  1. 

Both  the  Hibernia  and  Spring  Hill  clubs  hit  well,  but  the  college  boys 
batted  out  theirs  when  hits  meant  runs.  Three  singles  and  a  home  run  in  the 
first  inning  netted  four  runs  for  the  college  boys.  A  single  and  a  sacrifice,  fol- 
lowed by  another  single,  brought  in  another  for  the  Spring  Hill  crew  in  the 
fifth,  the  final  run  coming  over  in  the  seventh. 

With  three  hits  paving  the  way,  the  Hibernia  team  scored  its  first  run  in 
the  fourth,  tallying  another  in  the  eighth  on  a  brace  of  hits.  In  the  last  in- 
ning, however,  the  bankers  made  matters  interesting,  threatening  to  tie  the 
score.  Weith,  first  up  in  that  inning,  singled,  Fruthaler  did  likewise.  Dane 
walked,  and  after  Davey  sent  a  foul  to  the  first  baseman,  Vasterling  smashed 
out  a  double,  scoring  the  first  two  runners,  Dane  being  nipped  at  the  plate. 
De  Blanc  then  walked,  getting  second  shortly  after.  Voelker  could  do  no  bet- 
ter than  strike  three  times  without  connecting,  thus  ending  the  contest. 


MAY  18.— JUNE  BUGS,  2;  JESUIT  JUNIORS,  1. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  Juniors  slipped  a  defeat  on  the  Hibernians,  the 
June  Bugs  trimmed  the  Jesuit  Juniors  by  the  score  of  2  to  1.  The  work  of 
Olivera  featured.  He  scored  both  runs.  A  throw  by  Bougere  from  deep  left 
cutting  off  a  man  at  the  plate  proved  a  bit  of  sensational  playing. 

Batteries — June  Bugs:  Ollinger,  Mena,  Christovich  and  Chalin;  Jesuit 
Juniors:    Murray  and  Grunner. 
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On  Tuesday  evening,  March  18th,  the  students  of  Spring  Hill  gathered  in  the  Col- 
lege Hall  to  bid  farewell  to  their  former  president,  the  Rev.  F.  X.  Twellmeyer,  S.  J., 
who,  on  Sunday,  the  16th,  in  accordance  with  instructions  received  from  the  general 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Rev.  F.  X.  Wernz,  at  Rome,  handed  over  the  government  at 
Spring  Hill  to  the  Rev.  E.  Cummings,  former  vice-president  of  the  College. 

Besides  the  faculty  and  students,  there  was  present  a  goodly  number  of  friends, 
who  came  to  express  their  regrets  at  the  departure  of  a  staunch  and  valued  friend. 

Perhaps  no  president  of  Spring  Hill  College  has  had  such  a  deep  hold  on  the  affec- 
tions of  the  students,  and  his  going  was  regretted  by  the  entire  student  body. 

The  acclamations  and  applause  that  greeted  Father  Twellmeyer  on  his  entrance 
into  the  hall  were  loud  and  long. 

The  college  orchestra  opened  the  program  by  a  masterly  rendition  of  "The  Calipn 
of  Bagdad." 

Maurice  Woulfe,  A.  B.,  '13,  made  the  opening  address,  and  his  voice  was  replete 
with  pathos  as  he  read.      The  address  was  as  follows:  , 


Address  to  Fr.  Twellmeyer. 

Dear  Father  Twellmeyer:  They  tell  us  that  the  saddest  word  in  any  language  is 
farewell.  If  this  is  so,  when  that  word  is  spoken  by  friend  to  friend;  how  much 
greater  is  its  pathos  on  the  present  occasion,  when  we  speak  it  to  you,  who,  for  six, 
to  us,  short  years,  have  been  so  closely  allied  to  our  very  life,  to  our  every  interest. 

We  cannot,  however,  speak  that  word  before  taking  occasion  to  express  the  sincere 
sentiments  of  our  hearts  concerning  you,  these  sentiments  of  deepest  gratitude  for  all 
oyou  have  done  for  us. 

Throughout  the  time  of  your  successful  presidency  of  Spring  Hill,  you  have  always 
had  at  heart  the  best  interests  of  the  college,  and  of  its  students.  You  have  struggled 
and  done  your  utmost  to  improve  our  college,  and  to  make  of  it  a  leading  institution  of 
learning  in  the  South. 

Under  your  energetic  and  diligent  administration  it  enrolled  the  highest  number  of 
students  in  its  history,  while  at  the  same  time  your  endeavors  have  been  to  make  those 
committed  to  your  care  contented  and  happy.  The  improvements  visible  on  all  sides, 
which  are  a  source  of  admiration  to  every  old  boy  and  chance  visitor,  stand  as  a  last- 
ing memorial  to  your  executive  ability.  (Applause.)  One  improvement,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  nearest  your  heart,  and  that  is  our  beautiful  college  chapel.  On 
the  occasion  of  blessing  the  foundations  you  said  that  the  chapel  was  placed  in  its 
present  position  so  that  it  might  be  the  first  thing  to  strike  the  visitor,  and  tell  him 
that  Spring  Hill  College  was  an  institution  that  made  of  its  students  not  only  cultured 
gentlemen,  but  especially  Christian,  Catholic  gentlemen;  that  here  not  only  the  mind 
was  trained  in  the  cultivation  of  letters,  but  the  hearts  and  characters  also  of  its  stu- 
dents received  that  which  surpasses  the  learning  and  culture  of  all  the  ages,  a  true 
sound  Christian  education.     (More  applause.) 

Our  new  chapel,  which  is  soon  to  be  completed  interiorly  by  beautiful  altar  rails 
and  stations  of  the  cross,  all  of  which  have  been  secured  by  you,  will  always  stand  as 
a  splendid  monument  to  your  ardent  desire  to  promote  faith  and  morality  among  the 
students  of  Spring  Hill.  And  when,  in  future  years,  visitors  will  ask  the  name  of  the 
builder,  the  answer  will  always  redound  to  your  honor:  "It  was  built  by  Father  Twell- 
meyer!"    (Prolonged  applause.) 
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And  now,  Father,  God  calls  you  to  another  field  of  labor,  and  as  a  loyal  and  true 
son  of  the  soldier  Saint  Ignatius,  you  are  ready  to  obey  the  will  of  your  great  com- 
mander-in-chief, Jesus  Christ. 

May  the  same  success  that  crowned  your  efforts,  here  be  yours  also  in  your  future 
undertakings.     May  God's  choicest  graces  and  blessings  attend  you  always. 

With  a  promise  that  you  will  be  gratefully  remembered  in  our  prayers  for  all  you 
have  done  for  us,  we  now  say  thank  you,  and  farewell.     (Great  applause.) 

Prof.  A.  J.  Staub,  musical  director,  who  has  known  Father  Twellmeyer  since  '89, 
played  the  "Hungarian  Dance."  He  was  recalled  by  the  applause  of  the  audience  to 
render  another  selection.  John  Druhan,  A.  B.,  '13,  next  read,  in  a  masterly  way,  a 
poem  of  farewell  to  Father  Twellmeyer,  written  in  Latin. 

A  selection  by  the  Junior  Band  followed;  then  F.  Tarleton,  A.  B.,  '13,  read  the 
following: 

I  hail  thee,  craft  that  ridst  the  Southern  wave! 
Thy  prow  is  e'er  a-pointing  Heavenward; 
Nor  swervest  one  hair's  breadth  off  its  destined  path, 
Thy  hulk  is  staunch;  thy  rigging  fair  and  sound; 
And  on  thy  side  looms  large  thy  name,  "Spring  Hill." 
The  Master's  voice  hath  named  thee  to  the  task 
Of  bearing  youth  through  seas  of  treacherous  storm 
To  manhood's  shores:     The  while,all  nature's  truths 
And  lore   profound   unveiling,  that  the  marks 
Of  God's  most  beauteous  glory  shining  forth 
Might  draw  their  hearts  to  love  and  service  loyal. 

But  late  thy  helmsman  gallant,  standing — 

Deep-loved  of  all  the  great  ship's  crew — 

Did,  from  his  post,  thee  faithful  steer; 

In  judgment  true,  in  knowledge  rich,  no  peer 

He  owned,  mid  all  the  craftsmen  steering  portward — 

But  hark!     A  voice  across  the  surging  sea — 

"Come,  for  another  helm  hath  need  of  thee." 

The  helmsman  heeded,  answering  soldier-quick — 

"I  come."     'Twas  duty's  voice  and  sweet  to  him 

Its  sound  as  life  itself. 

Go,  helmsman,  to  the  task  divinely  set; 

Go,  and  Heaven  smile  upon  thy  way; 

Though  'tis  no  wish  of  ours  that  takes  thee  hence, 

Six  years  thy  hand  hath  guided  our  good  ship; 

Six  years,  thy  voice  to  noble  life  did  urge 

All  those  who  to  the  ship's  high  decks  did  mount. 

With  eye  of  pride  thou'st  watched  and  praised 

Their  every  word  in  study  and  in  sport, 

And  father-like  thy  care  and  love  for  all 

Those  disembarked  on   manhood's   shores 

Do  speak  by  actions  more  than  words 

The  praises  of  thy  gracious  rule. 

Go,  but  thy  name  doth  cling  to  Old  Spring  Hill 

"Like  a  golden  cloud  for  e'er,"  and  will  not  pass. 

To-day  the  ship  rides  on,  Heaven-planned  bark, 

That  must  no  damage  take  of  shifting  change, 

To  guide  the  wheel  another  pilot  stands — 

Firm  is  his  hand,  his  eye  is  striking  clear, 

Deep-versed  his  mind  in  human  lore. 

His  heart  is  kind,  so  kind,  in  sooth,  it  seems 

To  hold  a  father's  and  a  mother's  love. 

Hail,  new  master,  all  hail  to  thee! 

Fair  be  the  winds  that  for  thee  blow  ;    ;> 
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Over  this  Southern  sea, 

Guide  thou  our  ship  and  our  young  lives,  too; 
We  trust  thy  love  and  thy  judgment  true 
We  breathe  a  prayer — 

Its  burden  thus — 
Life,  health  and  years 

To  govern  us. 

After  the  orchestra  had  rendered  "Mariette,"  the  new  president,  Father  Cummings, 
arose,  and  said,  in  part: 

Father  Twellmeyer,  Reverend  Faculty,  Students,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  addrss  you  to-night  and  say  a  few  words  to  the  honor  of  Father 
Twellmeyer.  In  looking  back  over  the  history  of  Spring  Hill — and  boys,  it  is  a  long, 
long  history — in  turning  over  the  pages  whereon  are  writ  the  glories  of  Spring  Hill,  I 
find  no  pages  so  bright,  no  pages  so  full  of  noble  deeds,  and  so  worthy  of  honor  as 
the  pages  that  have  been  written  by  Father  Twellmeyer.     (Applause.) 

Spring  Hill  has  bad  for  presidents  orators  of  national  reputation,  scientists  of  re- 
nown, scholars  rich  in  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modern  literature;  men  whose  names 
are  an  authority  to-day,  but  there  is  no  name  to  me  as  great  as  the  name  of  Father 
Twellmeyer,  for  there  is  no  one  who  has  done  so  much  for  Spring  Hill,  and  who  has 
won  such  a  deep  place  in  the  affections  of  the  student  body.  I  walked  around  our 
beautiful  grounds  this  afternoon,  and  as  I  drank  in  the  sweet  perfume  of  the  flowers 
and  the  play  of  colors  and  listened  to  the  music  of  the  birds  as"  they  flitted  from  twig 
to  twig  and  tree  to  tree,  my  eyes  wandered  from  building  to  building,  resting  for  a  mo- 
ment on  our  grand  cupola,  topped  with  its  golden  cross,  glistening  in  the  light  of  the 
setting  sun,  and  finally  on  our  exquisite  gothic  chapel  which  Father  Twellmeyer  has 
built.  And  the  thought  came  to  me  that  He  who  dwells  in  that  chapel  by  day  and  by 
night,  for  whom  the  chapel  was  built,  Christ  Jesus,  will  say  to  Father  Twellmeyer  as 
he  passes  by  the  chapel  on  his  way  to  his  new  field  of  labor,  "Well  done,  thou  good 
and  faithful  servant."     (Applause.) 

Never  in  the  history  of  Spring  Hill  College  has  there  been  a  better  college  spirit, 
a  more  gentlemanly  body  of  students,  or  more  loyal  graduates  than  in  the  year  1913.  This 
fine  college  spirit  showed  itself  especially  during  the  football  season,  when  you  followed 
our  cleated  gridiron  warriors  up  and  down  the  field,  cheering  them  on  to  victory  with 
your  hearty  "Rah,  Rahs"  and  "Soiahs."  The  1913  graduates  have  always,  and  at  all 
times  corresponded  to  the  efforts  made  in  their  behalf  and  proven  themselves  true 
sons  of  their  alma  mater.  I  speak  from  experience  when  I  say  these  things,  for,  as 
vice-president,  I  knew  you  well  and  this  good  spirit  must  be  attributed  to  Father  Twell- 
meyer, who  always  inculcated  it  in  his  dealings  with  you  and  prayed  for  it  as  he  stood 
daily  before  you  at  the  altar.     (Great   applause.) 

And  now  that  he  must  leave  you,  his  kind  heart  is  pained  to  think  that  he  must  be 
separated  from  those  he  loves  so  well  and  for  whose  welfare  he  was  and  is  solicitous, 
but  the  voice  of  obedience  says  go  and  he  obeys.  As  a  true  Jesuit  he  has  always 
obeyed  and  will  ever  obey,  and  now  when  told  to  leave  his  good  works  and  labor  in 
another  field  his  answer  is  "Ecce  venio,"  "Behold,  I  come. 

Great  applause  followed  the  president's  address,  but  it  became  deafening  and  lasted 
for  some  minutes  as  Father  Twellmeyer  rose  to  speak.  When  the  auditorium  became 
quiet  he  said: 

Reverend  Father  President,  Faculty,  Ladies  and1  Gentlemen,  Dear  Boys:  The  new 
president  has  quite  overwhelmed  me  with  his  maiden  speech,  and  I  am  so  overcome 
by  heartfelt  expressions  of  gratitude  that  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  have 
spoken  in  the  name  of  the  student  body  that  words  fail  me  when  I  turn  to  say  farewell 
to  you.  These  gentlemen  have  given  utterance  to  the  feelings  of  gratitude  they  haVe 
towards  me  for  what  I  have  done  for  them  while  acting  as  president  of  Spring  Hill 
College. 

Gratitude  is  one  of  the  noblest  traits  in  the  character  of  man,  and  we  know  that 
our  Lord  Himself  inculcated  it  while  He  walked  with  His  disciples  in  Palestine.  You 
will  remember  that  when  He  cured  the  ten  lepers  and  only  one  returned  to  thank  Him 
He  asked,  "Where  are  the  other  nine?"  thereby  showing  us  that  he  felt  keenly  the  in- 
gratitude of  those  who  failed  to  return  thanks  for  their  miraculous  cure.  Consequent- 
ly, my  dear  boys,  it  is  a  source  of  no  little  pleasure  to  me  to  think  that  you  are  so 
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grateful  for  the  little  good  I've  done  to  you  while  president,  and  the  words  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  just  taken  their  seats  will  resound  in  my  ears  for  many  days  to  come. 

The  president  was  not  a  bit  too  fulsome  in  his  praises  of  the  graduates  and  stu- 
dent body  at  large  when  he  said  that  never  before  were  you  more  loyal  or  true.  He  was 
merely  drawing  upon  his  knowledge  as  vice-president,  but  he  did  not  know  your  hearts 
as  well  as  I  do,  who  have  filled  the  place  of  your  fathers  and  mothers.  I  testify  that 
his  statement  is  absolutely  correct,  and  I  wish  here  to-night  in  my  farewell  address  to 
thank  you  for  the  grand  spirit  you  have  shown.  It  has  been  my  greatest  consolation. 
Let  me  exhort  you  to  continue  in  it  "Macte  nova  virtute."  Let  me  especially  thank  you 
for  the  beautiful  religious  spirit  you  have  shown. 

God  grant  that  the  good  seed  sown  during  your  college  life  may  wax  stronger  and 
stronger  as  you  grow  older,  until  you  are  stalwart  champions  of  our  Catholic  faith. 

The  new  president  has  been  kind  enough  to  allow  me  to  declare  a  general  amnesty 
from  all  bad  notes  and  punishments  (applause)  and  to  grant  you  a  full  holiday  to-mor- 
row.    (Loud  and  prolonged  applause.) 

And  now,  my  dear  boys,  I  have  but  one  word  more  and  that  is  to  ask  you  as  many 
as  possible  to  receive  Holy  Communion  to-morrow  morning,  for  my  intention  and  pray 
that  I  may  meet  with  success  in  my  new  work.     Farewell.     (Great  applause.) 

While  the  Senior  Band  was  preparing  to  play  their  "Farewell  March,"  the  whole 
student  body  rose  to  their  feet  and  put  all  their  soul  into  a 

Soi-yah !       Soi-yah ! 

Si-ja!     Si-ja!     Rah!  Rah!  Rah! 

Soi-yah — Father  Twellmeyer. 

Thus  ended  the  "Farewell"  to  this  kind-hearted  and  great  man,  but  all  day  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday  students  were  seen  going  to  his  room  to  say  good-bye  and  to  wish 
him  all  success  and  to  express  their  sorrow  at  seeing  him  leave. 

Father  Twellmeyer  left  Friday  morning  for  St.  Charles  College,  Grand  Coteau,  La., 
where  he  will  act  as  vice-president,  replacing  Father*  Michael  Grace,  who  recently  be- 
came president  of  that  institution.  He  bears  with  him  the  good  wishes  of  all  the  stu- 
dents of  Spring  Hill  College,  who  realized  they  possessed  in  him  a  kind  and  loving 
father.  ^waflpppj 

Father  Twellmeyer  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1885,  and  began  his  teaching 
career  at  Spring  Hill  in  1889.  He  made  his  philosophical  studies  at  Grand  Coteau  from  '93 
to  '97,  going  thence  to  Woodstock  College,  Maryland,  to  pursue  his  studies  in  theology.  He 
was  ordained  there  in  1900  by  Cardinal  Gibbons.  He  became  vice-president  of  S.  H 
C.  in  1903,  and  filled  that  office  for  four  years.  In  1907  he  became  president  and  re- 
mained in  that  capacity  until  last  Sunday. 
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PROGRAM. 

Artists '  Life — "Waltz  Strauss 

College  Orchestra 

Reading  of  Notes 

Romance Vieux  Temps 

Violin  Solo   John  N.  Dolson 

Piano  Accompaniment Prof.  A.  J.  Staub 

POETIC  JUSTICE 

Introduction Charles  J.  Martin 

Selection  from  the  Iliad Leslie  D.  Cassidy 

Retribution  in  the  Iliad  and  Aeneid Edward  B.  Crowell 

Selection  from  the  Aeneid Albin  A.  Provosty 

Retribution  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice Perry  J.  Burke 

Selection  from  the  Merchant  of  Venice John  N.  Dolson 

Conservator  —  March  Nicholson 

Second  Division  Band 

Excellence  for  March 

American  Patrol  Meacham 

First  Division  Band 
Remarks  by  the  President 
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Our  Patron's  Day,  April  2,  1913. 

PROGRAM 

Orchestra — Lance  and  Shield  March Laurondeau 

Declamation — Gualberto  's  Victory R.  L.  Provosty 

Essay — Our  American  Home John  J.  Druhan 

Song — Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep Rev.  D.  J.  Foulkes,  S.  J. 

Reading — Artemus  Ward 's  Lecture Francis  Tarleton 

Story — Sincere  Repentance   William  E.  Barker 

Silver  Star — Overture   P.  Renard 

Violin— J.  W.  Tumminello  Cello— Mr.  J.  B.  Bassich,  S.  J. 

Violin — John  Van  Hu  wel  Bass — Mr.  A.  DeMonsabert,  S.  J 

Cornet — H.  Chalin  Clarionet — J.  Van  Huevel 

Flute — L.  Murphy  Cornet — S.  Murphy 

Trombone — Rev.  D.  J.  Foulkes,  S.  J. 
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Essay — The  Divorce  Evil Frank  L.  Prohaska 

Declamation — The  Benediction Maurice  R.  Woulfe 

Violin  Solo — Iris,  Intermezzo  Milton  M.  Salaun 

Piano — Frank  L.   Prohaska 
Reading — The  Turk  Must  Go . M.  Joseph  Cassidy 

A  TRIALOGUE— THE  SCHOOLMASTER 

Samuel  Simpson,  alias  Winthrop  Gretchel  Peabody Lee  A.  Plauche 

Timothy  Tullyborn Herman  Gervais 

Members  of  the  School  Board. 

Dr.  Pellet R.  Howard  Sheridan 

Orchestra — Laughing  Love  Christine 


JKmttlfU}  lExlftfriitfltt  ifttrflt  Aratomtr  (&ltxB& 

April  30,  1913 

PROGRAM 

Parti. 

Music 

Miserere  (II  Trovatore)   Verdi 

College  Orchestra 

Maybelle  Schottische  Mackie  Beyer 

Junior  Brass  Band 

Seventeenth  Regiment  March  W.  Huff 

Senior  Brass  Band 

Prison  Scene  (Faust)  Gounod 

College  Orchestra 

Reading  of  Notes 

Part  II 

Class  Matter 

Virgil's  Pastorals  The  Class 

The  First  Eclogue  of  Virgil The  Class 

Catiline 's  Defiance  R.  Touart 

St.  Luke's  Greek  Gospel The  Class 

Distribution  of  Cards 
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Witlj  %  Alumni 


The  Springhillian  extends  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  faculty  and  boys  to 
Mr.  T.  McGrath,  S.  J.,  Ex.  '02,  and  J.  McGrath,  Ex.  '00,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  their  sister,  Mrs.  H.  T.  Cuming,  which  occurred  at  Gloster,  Miss.,  on 
April  14. 

We  extend  our  congratulations  to  J.  M.  Supple,  A.  B.,  '08,  on  the  recov- 
ery of  his  mother  from  a  very  serious  operation. 

*jP  'SF  ■)£■  TV  -S" 

F.  Solis,  A.  B.,  '00 ;  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Adair,  daughter 
of  Col.  G.  W.  Adair,  U.  S.  A.,  on  Tuesday,  April  the  twenty-second,  in  St. 
Stephen's  Church,  New  Orleans.  He  paid  the  college  a  visit  while  on  his  honey- 
moon.   The  Springhillian  extends  hearty  congratulations  to  the  young  couple. 

T.  S.  Walmsley,  Ex.  '07,  sent  us  the  following  item : 

Michael  Provosty  and  Thomas  Semmes  Walmsley  announce  that  they  have 
formed  a  partnership  for  the  general  practice  of  law  under  the  firm  name  of 
Walmsley  &  Provosty,  with  offices  in  the  Canal-Louisiana  Bank  Building,  New 
Oleans,  La. 

The  Springhillian  extends  best  wishes  for  their  success. 

*         #         #         #         * 

Nestor  Keith  Ovalle,  A.  B.,  '08,  sends  us  the  following  as  illustrating  the 
experience  of  young  engineers.  He  has  completed  his  engineering  course  in 
Northern  Universities'. 

I  wish  to  assure  my  readers  that  amongst  the  many  experiences  of  young  engi- 
neers, the  realization  that  we  are  liable  to  forget  a  great  more  than  we  expected  to, 
is  one  of  great  value  to  him  in  his  chosen  professional  career. 

In  railroad  surveys  and  construction  camps  the  "greenhorn"  or  "tenderfoot"  (appel- 
lations by  which  the  new  man  is  distinguished  from  the  more  fortunate  veterans),  has 
to  go  through  a  rather  severe  period  of  probation,  and  at  his  expense  the  camp  often 
enjoys  open-air  minstrel-shows.  Usually  the  young  technical  student  is  better  adapted 
to  stand  this  treatment  than  the  stately  Junior  and  proud  Graduate,  as  the  life  ac- 
cords very  much  better  with  his  Freshman  duties  at  college.  The  majority  of  railroad 
construction  men  have  a  strong,  deep-rooted  aversion  for  the  average  young  college 
graduate.  In  a  great  many  instances  we  must  admit  it  is  quite  justifiable,  although 
jealousy  is  very  often  responsible  for  it,  as  well  as  a  wrong  conception  of  manly  quali- 
ties. One  of  the  most  evident  faults  of  a  young  engineer  just  leaving  college,  and  of 
the  modern  university  graduate,  is  the  high  estimation  he  has  of  himself.  At  college, 
when  a  Senior,  he  is  regarded  as  a  "Solomon"  by  the  under-classmen,  and  the  nar- 
rower often  think,  even  then,  they  are  underestimated.  This  may  sound  exaggerated 
to  many,  but  the  percentage  is  surprisingly  high,  although  I  do  not  think  they  are 
nowadays  in  the  majority,  for  fortunately  all  our  large  technical  institutions  are  trying 
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to  impress  upon  their  students  the  advisability  and  value  of  not  waiting  until  they 
finish  their  college  work  before  launching  themselves  into  their  respective  fields  to 
begin  to  get  the  working  experience  so  essential  to  every  engineer. 

Typical  of  the  foregoing  are  the  experiences  of  a  friend  of  mine  when  he  first 
joined  a  railway  party  during  the  summer  months  that  followed  his  Freshman  year  at 
college.  He  was  an  Easterner,  who  came  to  Alberta,  in  Canada,  about  fifty  miles 
north  of  the  C.  P.  Railroad's  main  line  between  Calgary  and  Medicine  Hat.  He  reached 
Bassano,  a  small  town  then,  with  a  handful  of  inhabitants,  about  5  a.  m.,  one  morning 
in  April,  and  from  there  was  driven  off  to  camp,  his  only  baggage  being  a  small  suit 
case,  as  he  was  advised  there  that  the  trunk  he  had  brought  along  with  him  had  to 
be  left  stored  in  the  station  until  he  was  ready  to  return  East.  After  a  thrilling  drive 
of  about  ten  hours  he  reached  camp  towards  evening,  all  dressed  up  in  his  city  clothes, 
quite  a  revelation  to  his  future  companions.  It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  the  picture  he 
presented  then,  but  it  was  better  still  to  watch  his  expression  when  he  was  advised 
that  until  a  cot  could  be  sent  for,  which  would  probably  be  two  or  three  weeks,  he 
would  have  to  make  the  best  of  a  bed  of  straw.  He  proceeded  calmly  to  make  his  bed, 
having  been  given  a  couple  of  potato  sacks  and  Indian-blankets.  We  can  well  imagine 
the  thoughts  that  wrinkled  his  brow  during  the  process.  But  he  was  soon  in  dream- 
land, and  early  th  next  morning,  after  a  hasty  toilet,  we  find  him  up,  full  of  antici- 
pation, ready  to  pull  the  chain  along  or  carry  the  rod,  whichever  might  be  his  first 
task. 

As  anyone  familiar  with  that  part  of  Canada  well  knows,  mostly  all  the  water 
found  in  sloughs  and  lakes  is  milky  white.  This  is  caused  by  alkali  found  therein,  and 
the  fresh  water  required  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  men  is  often  at  a 
premium.  For  this  reason  the  water  used  in  camp  for  washing  purposes  was  not  as 
transparent  as  it  might  have  been,  and  our  young  friend,  ignorant  of  this  and  very 
much  chagrined,  refused  to  wash  up,  under  the  impression  that  some  joke  was  being 
played  at  his  expense.  It  was  a  rough  life  he  had  to  lead,  but  every  man,  especially 
at  that  stage,  needs  to  go  through  a  few  hardships,  and  I  feel  confident  that  our  friend 
benefited  more  from  the  life  he  was  compelled  to  lead  than  from  the  actual  work  and 
knowledge  he  gained. 

It  is  not  uncommon  that  a  young  high  school  or  college  graduate,  little  realizing 
the  real  life  and  significance  of  the  opportunities  of  the  technical  man,  blinded  and 
deafened  by  the  current  exaggerated  assertions  one  hears  of  the  wonderful  unparal- 
leled opportunities  ever  present,  especially  in  the  electrical  field,  will  convince  himself, 
that  that  is  his  vocation  and  only  find  out  his  mistake  after  he  has  already  wasted 
four  or  five  years  of  his  time  and  money.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  which  no  one  in 
the  profession  will  attempt  to  refute,  that  the  opportunities  offered  the  average  man 
in  the  engineering  profession  are  no  better  than  in  many  other  walks  of  life,  for  the 
engineer  to-day  is  very  poorly  remunerated  for  his  services,  if  we  take  into  account  the 
time  and  money  he  spends  fitting  himself  for  his  work.  It  is  only  the  man  who  loves 
his  work,  who  will  be  a  successful  engineer.  It  is  the  realization  of  these  facts,  the 
awakening  from  a  wonderful  dream  in  slumberland,  so  to  say,  that  I  consider  the  most 
disconcerting  experience  of  a  young  engineer,  and  it  is  one  of  the  hardest  and  most 
trying  tests  he  has  to  undergo  perhaps  in  his  lifetime.  I  do  not  mean  to  give  the 
impression  that  the  engineering  fields  are  altogether  barren  in  opportunities;  no;  but 
I  do  mean  that  those  who  follow  up  the  engineering  profession  in  our  technical  schools 
to-day,  with  the  idea  that  without  any  great  effort  they  will  be  placed  on  a  pinnacle 
surrounded  by  success,  will  be  greatly  disappointed.  This  reminds  me  of  the  disap- 
pointment of  a  bricklayer  and  his  family,  hailing  from  Birmingham,  Ala.,  with  whom  I 
travelled  to  New  Orleans  from  the  tropics  about  three  years  ago.  The  poor  fellow  had 
been  reading  for  a  number  of  years  of  the  wonderful  opportunities  for  making  money 
in  tropical  countries,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  saved  about  eight  hundred  dollars,  decided 
to  travel  down  there  with  his  family  to  seek  a  fortune.  They  spent  about  a  week  in 
Costa  Rica,  and,  disgusted,  returned  by  the  next  steamer,  as  the  wages  he  made  were 
no  better  than  those  he  made  in  the  States. 

This  is  often  also  the  idea  that  prompts  a  number  of  men  to  follow  up  engineer- 
ing, and  as  I  said  they  invariably  meet  with  disappointments  that  exhaust  their  ambi- 
tion and  leave  them  plodding  along  with  the  mediocre. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  come  across  this  short  article,  and  may  be  con- 
sidering taking  up  such  work  I  will  repeat  my  previous  statement  that  I  think  there 
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are  boundless  opportunities  to  succeed  in  the  various  engineering  fields  for  the  man 
who,  loving  his  work,  steadfastly  and  conscientiously  pursues  and  shoulders  the  respon- 
sibilities he  takes  upon  himself,  never  giving  up  courage  when  confronted  by  the  many 
disappointments  we  all  meet  on  the  road  to  success.  I  may  add  it  is  my  firm  belief 
that  ere  long  the  technical  engineer  of  to-day  will  be  better  appreciated  and  compen- 
sated by  those  whom  he  directly  serves. 

Through  this  short  article  for  your  college  paper,  I  take  pleasure  in  extending 
my  classmates  and  friends  of  years  ago,  my  sincerest  and  best  wishes.  May  they  rise 
in  the  world  and  prove  themselves  always  loyal  and  true  sons  of  our  first  Alma  Mater. 

P.  D.  Byrne  accompanied  his  parents  on  a  trip  to  the  Panama  Canal  dur- 
ing the  month  of  March,  and  had  many  interesting  incidents  to  relate  con- 
cerning this  our  Titanic  engineering  triumph. 

J.  E.  O'Flynn,  A.  B.,  '10,  paid  us  a  visit  during  the  month  of  May. 

#         *         *         *         # 

Two  distinguished  visitors  made  their  annual  retreat  here  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  May : 

Rev.  J.  de  Potter,  S.  J.,  for  many  years  professor  of  Philosophy  in  Senior 
and  moderator  of  The  Springhilliaii.  He  is  at  present  private  secretary 
to  Very  Rev.  M.  Moynihan,  S.  J.,  the  able  Provincial  of  the  Southern  Jesuit 
Province.  Rev.  E.  Baehr,  S.  J.,  chaplain  and  treasurer  of  St.  Charles'  Col- 
lege, Grand  Coteau,  La.,  was  here  at  the  same  time.  He  brought  us  news  con- 
cerning the  improvements  made  there.  Our  old  president,  Father  Twellmeyer, 
is  greatly  beloved  by  his  boys. 

Jfc  Jt.  Mf  Jfc  Jfc 

Rev.  A.  Biever,  S.  J.,  the  distinguished  ex-president  of  Loyola  University, 
New  Orleans,  spent  a  couple  of  days  here  recuperating. 


One  of  our  staunchest  friends,  who  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  here  in 
'03 — Rev.  D.  Savage,  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  always  comes  out  to  visit  us,  when 
business  brings  him  to  Mobile.  "We  heartily  ask  him  to  "come  often."  His 
able  assistant,  Rev.  J.  Gannon,  also  spent  a  few  hours  with  us. 

As  we  go  to  press  we  learn  that  Right  Reverend  B.  Keiley,  D.  D.,  of  Sa- 
vannah, Georgia,  will  address  the  graduates  at  the  Annual  Commencement 
Exercises  to  be  held  Wednesday,  June  eighteenth.  His  subject  will  be  "Rob- 
ert E.  Lee."  We  anticipate  a  stirring  address,  as  his  lordship  is  an  eloquent 
speaker  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Lost  Cause. 

Mr.  F.  Sullivan,  S.  J.,  is  to  be  ordained  a  priest  at  the  end  of  the  month 
of  June,  at  St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    He  was  formerly  moderator 
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of  The  Springhillian.  Mr.  C.  King,  S.  J.,  a  former  professor,  will  be  ordained 
about  the  same  time.  To  both  The  Springhillian  extends  heartiest  congratu- 
lations. 

#  #         #         #         # 

Our  Patron's  Feast  Day  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  several  Fathers 
of  the  various  churches  of  the  city ;  among  them  being  Rev.  Fathers  Gerow, 
Brady,  Eaton,  Dunn,  Kennedy,  McCormick  and  others. 

#  #         *         #         * 

Rev.  A.  .  McLoughlin,  S.  J.,  was  the  orator  of  the  day  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  initiation  ceremonies,  which  occurred  on  May  4,  be- 
ginning with  the  Holy  Mass  at  St.  Joseph's  Church. 

w  *  w  *  w 

Rev.  T.  Slevin,  S.  J.,  dropped  in  to  see  us  on  his  return  from  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.,  where  he  spent  the  winter  season,  attending  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
tourists. 

PROF.  PAUL  C.  BOUDOUSQUIE,  A.  M.,  D.  F.  A.,  was  born  in  New  Orleans, 
August  18,  1847,  and  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  College  of  that  city,  and  also 
at  Spring  Hill  College,  which  conferred  on  him  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and 
Master  of  Arts.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  entered  Chaptal  College,  the  nursery  of 
engineers,  and  returned  just  in  time  to  join  the  Confederate  army.  He  serv.ed 
during  the  last  years  of  the  war  in  the  Engineer  Corps,  which  fact  enabled  him 
to  prolong  the  studies  required  by  the  profession  he  followed,  until  he  accepted 
a  responsible  position  in  1870  with  the  U.  S.  Engineering  Department.  Here  he 
rose  to  the  distinction  of  being  entrusted  with  the  supervision  of  vast  works  of 
improvements,  undertaken  by  the  general  government,  at  Mobile,  Pascagoula, 
Biloxi  and  at  Horn  and  Ship  Islands,  in  Mississippi  Sound.  A  distinguished  pupil 
of  Cassagne  in  drawing,  Moise  in  painting,  Rauchenstein  in  mechanics,  and  de 
Pouilly  in  architecture,  the  faculty  at  Spring  Hill  College  selected  him  in  1872 
as  instructor  of  drawing  and  painting.  Lately  he  has  also  accepted  the  position 
of  special  instructor  in  penmanship.  The  wide  range  of  art  of  Professor  Bou- 
dousquie  is  well  known  in  this  section,  owing  to  bis  connection  with  the  many 
artistic  and  social  organizations  with  which  he  has  been  actively  identified;  as 
a  teacher  of  experience  his  method  is  as  thorough  as  the  excellence  of  the  school- 
ing he  has  received.  The  beautiful  and  life-like  painting  "Ecce  Homo,"  which 
hangs  over  the  main  altar  of  the  Mobile  Cathedral  is  the  work  of  the  skillful 
brush  of  this  talented  Spring  Hill  alumnus. 

At,  a  meeting  of  the  Iberville  Historical  Society  of  Mobile,  held  May  13, 
1902,  Professor  Boudousquie  was  unanimously  elected  a  member  of  that  organ- 
ization. In  1903,  he  received  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Fine  Arts  from  his  old  Alma 
Mater. 

Mr.  Boudousquie  gives  the  following  reminiscences  of  "war  times"  at  the  col- 
lege. 

The  withering  grip  of  the  infamous  Beast  Butler  had  already  throttled 
New  Orleans,  my  native  home;  outrageous,  exasperating  orders  were  issued, 
bewildering  loyal  sympathizers  of  our  Southern  Cause,  goading  them  to  des- 
peration ;  when  a  final  edict,  without  appeal,  made  of  peaceful  citizens,  out- 
laws, to  be  deported  without  delay.  My  family  was  included  amongst  the 
proscribed,  abandoning  most  of  our  possessions,  with  few  personal  belongings 
of  intimate  value,  crammed  into  a  hand-bag,  we  found  ourselves  huddled  to 
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the  number  of  one  hundred  and  sixty,  upon  a  ten-ton  schooner,  awaiting  us 
at  the  new  canal.  In  charge  of  a  repulsive,  coarse  and  abrupt  officer,  that 
diminutive  craft  offered  hardly  standing  room,  and  under  the  unusual  human 
freight,  had  barely  three  inches  of  free  board,  sails  reefed  to  allow  the  booms 
to  pass  over  our  heads,  and  in  that  uncomfortable  plight,  standing,  we  endured 
the  memorable  journey. 

During  two  days  and  nights  of  agonizing  anguish  and  thorough  discom- 
fort, we  traveled  slowly  one  hundred  miles,  through  Lake  Pontchartrain,  Lake 
Borgne,  entered  the  troubulous  waters  of  the  Mississippi  Sound,  and  by  a  spe- 
cial Providential  dispensation,  reached  exhausted,  our  destination,  East  Pas- 
cagoula.  Virtually  dumped  ashore,  we  realized  that  the  spot  was  desolate, 
and  nearly  abandoned,  as  passing  gun-boats  to  keep  in  practice,  would  shell 
the  place  quite  often.  Not  tarrying  long  in  that  ruined  community,  as  best  we 
could,  we  reached  Mobile,  then  making  supreme  preparations  to  resist  impend- 
ing invasion. 

Being  an  overgrown  boy  of  fifteen,  I  was  sent  by  my  fond  parents  to 
Spring  Hill  College,  where  I  found  our  good  Jesuit  Fathers,  full  of  hospitable 
kindness  and  zeal  for  those  thoroughly  identified  with  the  sufferers  of  that 
inhuman  war,  made  on  women,  children  and  helpless'  beings,  regardless  of 
creed  or  social  standing.  Soon  I  discovered  that  to  the  youngest  student,  they 
were  all  intensely  patriotic,  and  could  hardly  follow  their  academic  studies. 
Their  mind  was  entirely  engrossed  by  the  crucial  news,  reaching  them  by  the 
grape-vine  line,  from  scenes  of  the  heroic  conflict,  where  the  valorous  chivalry 
of  our  illustrious  chieftains,  was  daily  asserting  itself. 

One  afternoon,  at  supper  time,  disastrous  tidings  were  agitating  and  de- 
pressing to  an  unusual  degree,  the  sullen,  silent  and  spiritless  students,  and  as 
we  filed  out  from  the  refectory,  where  the  untouched  food  emphasized  how 
deeply  the  boys  had  been  impressed,  one  of  the  smaller  ones  nudged  me  on  the 
side  and  exclaimed,  "If  I  was  as  big  as  you,  I  would  not  be  here  pretending 
to  study."  I  did,  and  during  the  night  there  was  no  sleep  for  me  and  others; 
the  following  morning  with  fifty  of  my  fellow  students,  I  enlisted  "for  the 
war." 

Although  all  of  us  were  mere  lads,  we  were  accepted,  as  grown  men  were 
falling  fast,  and  no  more  could  replace  them ;  Spring  Hill  College  had  contrib- 
uted her  first  victims  to  the  holocaust,  and  to  the  end  of  that  herculean  strug- 
gle, continued  to  do  so. 

#        *        #        *        # 

Miller  Reese  Hutchison,  Ex  '95,  is  chief  engineer  and  personal  representa- 
tive of  Thomas  A.  Edison,  at  his  laboratory  at  Orange,  N.  J.  The  excerpt  we 
quote  may  be  of  interest  to  the  old  Alumni.  It  was  written  by  S.  M.  Frasier 
in  Montgomery  Advertiser: 

One  afternoon  I  went  to  the  Edison  Laboratories  to  see  Mr.  Hutchison,  who  is  the 
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chief  engineer  of  Thomas  Edison.  On  alighting  from  the  car  in  West  Orange,  N.  J., 
I  found  myself  surrounded  by  thirty-four  magnificent  buildings.  In  the  very  midst  of 
these  is  an  odd  looking  old  structure.  I  wondered  what  is  was,  but  passed  on  to  one 
of  more  modern  appearance,  where  I  asked  for  Mr.  Hutchison.  The  office  boy  smiled 
as  he  answered:  "He's  at  the  laboratory."  I  noted  the  emphasis  on  "he."  To  my  be- 
wilderment he  directed  me  to  the  unpretentious  building  I  had  just  scorned.  A  few 
moments  later  I  was  in  Mr.  Hutchison's  office.  His  secretary  sent  several  small  boys 
in  search  of  his  employer  and  he  himself  began  calling  the  offices  of  each  of  the  thirty- 
four  buildings.  Finally  he  was  found.  I  turned  to  the  secretary  and  began  a  fusilade 
of  questions. 

"How  many  do  you  employ  here?" 

"Five  thousand,"  came  the  answer.  My,  as  large  as  my  home  town  in  Alabama! 
But  I  did  not  tell  that. 

"Why  is  this  the  only  old-fashioned  building  here,  called  the  laboratory?"  "Be- 
cause this  was  Mr.  Edison's  first  laboratory  at  Orange  and  he  loves  it  so.  He  won't 
let  you  change  a  thing  about  it.  He  fairly  lives  here,  for  the  last  two  weeks  he  has 
only  been  home  once." 

"Does  Mr.  Hutchison  work  like  that?" 

"O,  yes;  sometimes  he  stays  right'  here  working  on  an  invention  for  two  weeks  at 
a  time,  only  sleeping  two  hours  a  night.     Then  he  sleeps  on  one  of  the  office  benches." 

"He  must  look  stupid  when  he  loses  so  much  sleep?" 

"Look  stupid!"  The  secretary  roared  with  laughter.  "He  couldn't  look  stupid.  He 
never  leaves  here  at  night  until  two  o'clock,  and  he  is  back  the  next  morning  at  eight." 
Then  he  continued,  "You  see  all  of  these  inventions,  indicating  the  numerous  boxes 
about  the  room,  "not  one  of  these  can  leave  the  laboratory  until  it  is  inspected  by  Mr. 
Hutchison  and  bears  his  O.  K." 

Born    at    Montrose. 

"Will  you  tell  me  something  of  Mr.  Hutchison's  career?"  He  launched  forth.  Soon 
I  realized  there  are  two  types  of  men  difficult  to  write  about,  the  one  who  has  done 
nothing  and  the  one  who  has  done  too  much.  Miller  Reese  Hutchison  was  born  at 
Montrose,  Alabama.  He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Hutchison,  who  now  live  in 
Mobile.     He  attended  Spring  Hill  College,  '95. 

As  a  child  he  was  mechanically  inclined  and  often  he  burned  his  mother's  carpets 
with  acids  when  trying  to  make  batteries.  When  he  was  fifteen  years  old  he  invented 
a  lightning  arrester,  an  instrument  which  prevents  the  lightning  from  burning  out  tele- 
graph wires.  When  he  was  nineteen  he  began  working  on  the  accousticon.  He  had  a 
friend,  Lyman  Gould,  of  Mobile,  who  was  congenially  deaf.  The  young  inventor  de- 
termined to  perfect  something  that  would  help  his  chum.  Mr.  Hutchison  left  no  stone 
unturned  in  his  work.  He  even  entered  the  medical  school  in  Mobile  to  learn  all  about 
the  ear.  After  seven  years  of  hard  work  and  extraordinary  "stick-to-it-iveness"  the  in- 
strument was  perfected  to  the  point  that  Gould  heard  three  words,  a  guitar  and  the 
sound  of  a  whistle.  The  instrument  only  lasted  ten  minutes,  for  it  was  consumed  by 
the  heavy  electric  current  used.  This  Alabama  boy,  who  spent  his  early  years  in 
work  on  an  instrument  for  his  friend  little  dreamed  that  this  very  invention  would  some 
day  make  him  famous. 

In  the  sping  of  1901,  Queen  Alexandra,  reading  of  the  success  attending  Mr.  Hutchi- 
son's efforts  to  make  the  deaf  hear,  sent  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Manchester  to  New 
York  to  investigate.  She  came  and  saw  many  tests  on  the  deaf.  Upon  the  return  of 
the  Duchess  to  Europe,  the  Queen  requested  him  to  come  to  London.  So  Mr.  Hutchison 
went  abroad,  where,  according  to  Mark  Twain:  "He  met  the  crowned  heads  of  England 
and  the  Dead  Heads  of  Paris." 

Demonstrates   Before  Queen. 

On  May  31st  he  demonstrated  before  the  Queen,  Princess  Victoria,  Miss  Knollys  and 
about  ten  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family  at  the  residence  of  the  Duchess  of  Man- 
chester. The  subjects,  deaf  mute  children,  all  heard.  The  Queen  was  delighted  and 
personally  taught  the  children  several  words.  The  following  day  he  was  again  sum- 
moned and  proceeded  to  diagnose  the  Queen's  condition.  For  some  time  he  called  daily 
at  Buckingham   Palace,   and  the  hearing  of   Her   Majesty   improved   materially.     Upon 
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August  the  15th  he  was  summoned  to  the  Royal  Yacht,  "Victoria  and  Albert,"  at 
Cowes,  where  he  was  given  a  gold  medal.  On  it  is  engraved,  "Present  to  Miller 
Reese  Hutchison  by  Alexandra,  Queen,  as  a  token  of  friendship  and  reward  for  scien- 
tific investigation  and  invention,  on  board  His  Majesty's  yacht,  'Victoria  and  Albert.'  " 
On  his  first  trip  to  Europe  he  won  more  than  the  Queen's  medal.  For  he  and  Miss 
Martha  Pomeroy  of  Minneapolis  met  going  over,  and  later  Miss  Pomeroy  became  Mrs. 
Hutchison. 

Even  though  the  accousticon  from  the  first  was  a  success,  yet  Mr.  Hutchison  is 
never  satisfied  with  anything  that  is  less  than  perfection.  So  he  is  now  getting  up  a 
better  instrument  that  is  to  be  given  to  the  poor  by  an  endowment  fund.  Since  we 
know  how  Mr.  Hutchison  has  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  deaf  we  should  forgive  him  for 
inventing  an  auto  signal.  Mr.  Hutchison  said  he  invented  it  as  a  life-preserver,  for  in 
New  York  pedestrians  always  take  the  middle  of  Fifth  avenue  and  Broadway  for  work- 
ing out  their  life  problems.  It  matters  not  where  one's  thoughts  may  soar  the  call  of 
the  automobile  horn  will  bring  the  wildest  dreamer  to  earth  and  cause  him  to  flee  for 
his  life. 

To  the  question:  "How  do  you  work  out  an  invention?"  he  answered:  "One  per 
cent  is  inspiration  and  ninety-nine  per  cent  is  perspiration."  Mr.  Hutchison  gave  up  a 
business  as  consulting  engineer  for  various  New  York  companies,  that  paid  him  thirty 
thousand  a  year,  to  go  to  Mr.  Edison  to  help  him  develop  the  Edison  storage  battery 
for  naval  purposes.  For  several  years  Mr.  Hutchison  was  employed  by  the  United 
States  Light  House  Service,  so  he  understands  marine  subjects.  Now,  Mr.  Hutchison 
has  the  exclusive  sale  rights  of  the  Edison  storage  battery  for  all  government  uses. 
This  battery  costs  from  fifty  thousand  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  In 
speaking  of  Thomas  Edison,  he  said: 

"When  people  say  he  can't  do  a  thing  then  he  works  on  it.  For  instance  every 
one  said  he  could  make  the  cement  house,  so  he  stopped  work  on  it  and  turned  to 
something  the  public  had  less  faith  in." 

In  reply  to  "How  can  you  be  a  successful  inventor ?"he  said:  "An  inventor  should 
have  a  mechanical  training,  otherwise  he  wastes  his  life.  If  he  has  no  practical  busi- 
ness ability,  he  will  always  be  poor." 

Boys  Show  Ability. 

Mr.  Hutchison  has  four  lovely  boys.  Reese,  the  oldest,  shows  decided  mechanical 
ability.     Though  he  is  only  ten,  he  can  run  an  automobile  and  an  electric  launch. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sights  connected  with  the  Edison  Laboratories  is  the 
"Model  House,"  in  which  are  inventions  that  put  drudgery  to  flight  and  solve  the  ser- 
vant question.  As  you  enter  this  house  the  keeper,  who  plays  the  part  of  the  foot- 
man, opens  the  door;  you  wonder  if  he  is  a  real  man  or  just  an  invention.  In  the 
living  room  are  all  kinds  of  talking  machines.  You  can  hear  Caruso  sing  or  attend  a 
minstrel  show.  In  the  sewing  room  is  a  machine  that  runs  itself.  In  the  sleeping 
apartments  are  rugs  that  are  charged  with  electricity  that  warm  your  feet.  Between 
the  blankets  are  electric  pads  that  rout  the  heavy  comforts.  On  the  table  near  the 
cradle  is  baby's  bottle  being  warmed  by  electricity.  In  the  dressing  room  lies  milady's 
hot  curling  tongs  and  the  master's  shaving  cup  with  hot  water  in  it — no  worry  over  the 
non-appearance  of  the  furnace  man.  In  the  laundry  the  clothes  go  into  a  machine  that 
washes  by  itself,  the  ringer  rings  them;  I  am  not  sure  but  I  suppose  they  even  hang 
themselves  up. 

In  the  den  is  a  machine  in  which  the  man  dictates  his  letters  to  his  secretary. 
There  is  another  to  receive  the  messages  of  the  mistress  for  the  maid.  In  the  nur- 
sery is  a  moving  picture  device  that  instructs  the  children  in  history,  entertaining 
them  at  the  same  time.  In  the  yard  is  a  mower  that  ran  about  the  yard  all  by  itself. 
To  the  question,  "Where  is  the  power  behind  all  this?"  Mr.  Hutchison  smiled  and  said: 
"The  Edison  storage  battery,  which  is  the  outcome  of  nine  years  of  costly  experimen- 
tation and  persistent  toil — on  the  part  of  Mr.  Edison." 

"But,"  I  ventured,  "it  must  require  a  man's  service  all  the  time  to  run  your  dy- 
namo." He  laughed  this  time  as  he  answered,  "No,  it  is  fool  proof,  any  one  can  do 
it."    .Saying  this  he  touched  a  button  and  this  battery  began  its  magic  work. 

There  was  nothing  connected  with  the  laboratories  of  more  interest  than  Mr.  Hutch- 
ison himself.  For  he  is  a  human  dynamo.  He  actually  loves  to  work  and  he  came 
from  the  South,  too. 
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Dr.  A.  Festorazzi,  A.  B.,  '84,  gave  the  Commencement  Oration  at  the  grad- 
uating exercises  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Alabama. 
His  subject  was  "The  Social  Evil." 

*  #  #         Afi)       * 

W.  F.  Scott,  A.  B.,  '98,  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  S.  Van  Lite  of  New 
York,  on  Tuesday,  June  third.  The  Springhillian  extends  hearty  congratula- 
tions. 

*  #         #         #        * 

J.  Miller,  Ex  '67,  revisited  his  old  Alma  Mater  recently,  and  was  agree- 
ably impressed  with  the  numerous  improvements  made  since  the  "old  days." 

*  #         *         #         # 

R.  M.  Causse,  B.  S.,  '05,  paid  us  a  visit  towards  the  end  of  May.  He  was 
married  recently.  He  is  connected  with  a  firm  manufacturing  creamery  ap- 
paratus and  has  a  bright  future.  He  was  agreeably  surprised  with  the  many 
improvements'  made  since  the  fire. 

*  #         *         *         # 

J.  A.  Berthelot,  '14,  wrote  the  following  letter  in  answer  to  the  excerpt 
quoted  from  the  Mobile  Daily  Item.  It  gives  the  "other  side"  of  the  much- 
discussed  sugar  item  of  the  Underwood  Bill,  and  expresses  the  views  of  those 
who  fear  the  destruction  of  the  sugar  industry  in  Louisiana  if  said  bill  be 
passed  unamended : 

"Wilson  Is  Right." 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Item:  The  Underwood  bill  is  causing  a  great  deal  of  com- 
ment, principally  in  two  sections  of  the  United  States,  namely,  the  wool  and  sugar  dis- 
tricts. Some  of  the  leading  Southern  papers  are  surely  making  a  display  of  their  incon- 
sistency. The  Solid  South  were  all  Wilsonites  up  to  the  time  that  he  asked  Congress 
for  a  general  tariff  revision,  not  excepting  sugar. 

The  South  Louisiana  papers  are  very  emphatic  in  their  denunciation  of  the  Under- 
wood bill,  and  claim  that  it  means  ruination  to  Louisiana.  If  in  all  these  years  the  sugar 
planter  has  been  raising  cane  he  has  not  put  himself  in  shape  to  compete  with  the 
world,  it  is  time  that  he  turn  his  attention  to  something  else.  Taking  for  granted  that 
the  sugar  plantation  trust  would  suffer  a  loss,  is  it  right  or  just  that  all  the  people 
should  pay,  not  one-tenth  of  the  population  of  our  state,  who  raise  sugar,  to  protect 
their  personal  interest  and  thereby  promote  their  land  greed? 

These  Democratic  papers  seem  to  be  ignorant  or  do  not  take  it  into  consideration 
that  slavery  in  all  its  forms,  in  all  its  degrees,  is  a  violation  to  the  divine  law,  and  a 
degradation  to  human  nature. 

Last  summer  a  Louisiana  sugar  planter  stated  to  the  ways  and  means  committee  at 
Washington  that  he  paid  $1,000,000  per  year  for  labor,  but  failed  to  say  that  that  $1,000,- 
000  returned  ten  fold.  Your  correspondent  lived  on  a  sugar  cane  plantation  several 
years  and  has  seen  there  slavery  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  If  Harriet  B.  Stowe 
lived  she  could  write  two  volumes  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 

More  than  one-half  of  the  day  laborers  are  denied  the  right  or  pleasure  to  spend 
the  legal  money.  They  are  paid  in  checks  and  at  the  office  of  the  commissary  where 
they  deal.  The  laborer  on  these  plantations  does  not  live.  He  and  his  family  barely 
exist. 

John  Randolph,  in  a  speech  before  Congress  in  behalf  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
negro,  said,  "I  envy  neither  the  heart  nor  the  head  of  that  man  from  the  North,  who 
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rises  in  Congress  to  defend  slavery  from  a  principle?"  Has  Louisiana  a  Randolph?  If 
so,  say  one  good  word  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  white  man  and  his  children,  the 
future  men  of  Louisiana. 

President  Wilson  was  elected  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  because  he  has  not  asked  a  handful  of  sugar  men  in  Louisiana  and  other 
sugar  states,  they  all  raise  a  howl.  He,  the  president  of  the  United  States,  thinks  like 
Herrick,  that  kings  ought  to  shear,  not  skin,  their  sheep.  H.  E.  MOREAU. 

MR.  WILSON    NOT  RIGHT. 

Spring  Hill  College,  Mobile,  Ala.,  May  2,  1913. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Item: — In  a  recent  issue  I  noticed  in  your  columns  a  letter 
under  the  caption  of  "Wilson  Is  Right."  To  say  the  least,  the  writer  has  shown  him- 
self ignorant  of  the  facts  about  which  he  wrote. 

He  blames  the  Solid  South  and  its  papers  for  deserting  Wilson.  He  forgets  that  the 
Democratic  platform  promised  reduction  of  the  tariff  in  a  manner  which  would  harm  no 
legitimate  industry.  Now,  in  its  present  form,  the  tariff  bill,  if  passed,  will  destroy 
several  lawful  Southern  industries.  The  papers,  therefore,  are  perfectly  right  in  turn- 
ing against  any  Democratic  measure  which  will  harm  the  South,  especially  since  it  was 
the  South  which  enabled  the  Democrats  to  be  victorious. 

Mr.  Moreau  very  evidently  thinks  that  the  sugar  trust  and  his  so-called  sugar  plan- 
tation trust  are  one  and  the  same.  Let  me  say  right  here,  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  planters'  trust,  and  that  the  planters  are  often  forced  to  receive  low  prices  from 
the  sugar  trust. 

He  talks  of  the  whole  country  having  to  pay  higher  prices  for  sugar  now  than  they 
will  after  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Can  he  tell  us  why  coffee  has  advanced  so  much  in 
price  since  it  was  admitted  free?  The  home  producers  having  been  bankrupted,  there 
is  nothing  to  keep  the  foreign  planters  and  the  coffee  trust  from  fixing  whatever  price 
they  please,  and  so  we  now  pay  double  what  we  once  did  for  coffee. 

He  says  that  a  Louisiana  planter  told  of  having  spent  a  million  in  one  year  for 
labor,  but  failed  to  state  that  he  received  the  million  back  tenfold. 

That  is  an  exceptional  case,  of  paying  that  much  money,  and  I  can  say  that  I  am 
sure  he  did  not  receive  any  such  enormous  profit  as  Mr.  Moreau  thinks  he  did.  Did  you 
ever  see  a  millionaire  cane  planter?  Look  about  you.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  man  make 
ten  million  from  a  sugar  plantation,  not  in  a  year,  but  even  in  a  lifetime? 

Mr.  Moreau  speaks  of  slavery  on  a  modern  plantation.  He  says  that  the  laborer  is 
denied  the  right  to  spend  his  own  money,  that  he  must  spend  it  at  the  commissary. 
Yes!  They  do  spend  their  money  at  the  commissary,  and  they  are  glad  that  they  are 
allowed  to  do  so,  as  there  they  can  get  credit.  If,  on  pay  day,  they  were  given  their 
wages  somewhere  else,  the  commissary  bill  would  remain  unsettled.  If  a  situation  which 
makes  a  man  pay  his  legal  debts  is  slavery,  then  slavery  exists.  The  laborers  on  a 
plantation  are  given  their  houses  rent  free.  During  the  slack  season  work  is  manufac- 
tured for  him,  i.  e.,  he  is  given  work  to  do  which  could  very  well  be  left  undone.  Many 
of  the  laborers,  however,  do  not  care  to  work  for  a  full  week,  and  this  causes  the  con- 
dition which  Mr.  Moreau  terms  "barely  existing."  But  if  you  visit  a  plantation,  you  will 
find  that  the  life  of  the  people  there  is  a  happy  one,  far  happier  than  that  of  the  same 
class  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Moreau  states  that  Wilson  was  elected  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  I 
presume  that  he  means  a  majority  of  the  people.  If  he  does,  he  is  indeed  sorely  mis- 
informed. The  Democrats  are  a  minority  of  the  people,  and  the  minority  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1912  was  even  smaller  than  it  was  in  1908  or  1904.  If  the  Republican  party  had 
not  split,  it  would  most  assuredly  have  been  victor.  So  I  do  not  see  by  what  manner  of 
reasoning  it  can  be  said  that  Wilson  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  people,  and  there 
is  no  other  meaning  to  be  taken  out  of  Mr.  Moreau's  statement. 

Hoping  that  you  will  allow  this  letter  to  appear  in  an  early  issue,  I  remain,  most 
sincerely,  JOSEPH  A.  BERTHELOT. 

Spring  Hill  College,  Mobile,  Ala. 


On  Sunday,  May  eighteenth,  the  Hibernia  Bank  of  New  Orleans  brought 
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over  an  amateur  champion  baseball  team.  The  results  of  the  game  we  print 
elsewhere.  About  five  hundred  enthusiastic  rooters  and  optimistic  fans  made 
up  a  special  run  over  the  L.  &  N.  Railroad.  A  large  contingent  of  old'  boys 
came  along. 

Rev.  E.  Diebold,  S.  J.,  and  M.  Ryan,  S.  J.,  former  Spring  Hill  professors, 
accompanied  the  Jesuit  High  School  Junior  team.     Of  course,  we  won. 

The  visitors  were  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  many  beauties  found  around 
our  lovely  grounds.  The  placid  waters  of  the  crystal  lake  tempted  the  "boys" 
and  the  echoes  shook  with  their  joyous  songs.  Come  again,  boys,  you're  al- 
ways welcome. 

#        *        #        #        * 

Harry  R.  Murray,  '99,  we  learn,  is  to  be  married  to  Miss  Alice  M.  Craig 
on  the  nineteenth  of  June  at  St.  John's  Church,  New  Orleans,  La.  The  Spring- 
hillian  extends  hearty  congratulations'  to  the  young  couple. 
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WILLIAM  P.  IRWIN,  EX  '94. 

The  Springhillian  extends  its  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  bereaved  wife  and 
family  of  our  esteemed  Alumnus  who  departed  this  life  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  March. 

The  New  Orleans  dailies  give  the  following  account  of  his  life : 

WILLIAM    P.    IRWIN. 
Weil-Known  Capitalist  Dies  Suddenly  After  Hearty  Dinner. 

William  P.  Irwin,  33  years  old,  a  nephew  of  the  retired  merchant,  Michael  Irwin,  Jr., 
died  suddenly  of  acute  indigestion  Saturday,  March  29,  at  his  residence,  No.  1216  Louisi- 
ana avenue,  New  Orleans.  Although  suffering  a  slight  indisposition  for  the  last  month, 
Mr.  Irwin  felt  better  than  usual  yesterday.  In  the  morning  he  took  a  walk  about  the 
section  in  which  he  lived,  returned  to  the  house  at  noon,  and  ate  a  heavy  dinner.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  he  complained  of  feeling  ill  and  retired  to  his  room,  where  he  threw 
himself  upon  the  bed.  A  physician  was  summoned,  but  Mr.  Irwin  expired  before  he  ar- 
rived. Those  in  the  room  with  him  when  he  breathed  his  last  were  his  wife,  his  two 
young  daughters  and  his  mother. 

Mr.  Irwin,  who  was  a  son  of  the  late  Edward  Irwin,  was  born  in  this  city  and  had 
resided  here  throughout  his  life.  He  was  interested  with  his  three  brothers  in  real 
estate,  but  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  the  supervision  of  the  large  estate  left  by  his 
father.  He  attended  SPRING  HILL  COLLEGE,  Mobile,  Ala.  Mr.  Irwin  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  any  fraternal  organization.  Besides  his  wife,  mother  and  two  daughters,  Joanna 
and  May,  he  is  survived  by  four  brothers,  Edward,  John,  Michael  and  Joseph  Irwin,  all 
of   this    city. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  from  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel  Church,  Louisiana  avenue, 
to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock,  burial  being  at  Metairie  Cemetery. 

*  #  #  *  # 

REV.  PATRICK  O'LEARY,  S.  J. 

Rev.  Father  O'Leary,  a  former  vice-president  and  professor  of  Spring  Hill 
College,  was  called  to  his  reward  on  May  29.  He  had  arrived  here  but  a  few 
days  previous  to  his  death,  which  found  him  fortified  with  the  consoling  graces 
of  our  Holy  Mother,  the  Church.  A  touching  scene  during  the  funeral  services 
was  the  presence  of  some  of  his  former  pupils  from  Mobile.  "We  cull  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  from  the  Mobile  Register: 

The  Rev.  Father  Patrick  O'Leary,  S.  J.,  of  Spring  Hill  College,  died  at  Providence 
Infirmary  Thursday  afternoon,  May  29th,  at  the  age  of  61  years.  Father  O'Leary  was 
born  in  County  Kerry,  Ireland,  September  4,  1852.  His  literary  studies  were  completed 
at  the  Cistercian  Abbey,  at  Mt.  Millery,  in  County  Waterford. 

Anxious  to  consecrate  his  talents  and  energies  to  the  saving  of  souls,  he  sought 
admission  to  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  entered  the  novitiate  at  Clermont,  France,  Sep- 
tember 28,  1874.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1876  and  spent  two  years  at  Grand 
Coteau,  La.,  where  he  reviewed  the  Greek  and  Latin  masters. 

After  teaching  three  years  at  the  College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  New 
Orleans,  he  went  to  Woodstock,  Md.,  for  his  philosophical  and  theological  studies.  Upon 
their  completion  he  was  ordained  priest  by  Cardinal  Gibbons. 

He  came  back  South,  spending  some  time  in  New  Orleans  and  Grand  Coteau,  La., 
at  Spring  Hill  College  and  at  Macon,  Ga„  and  Galveston,  where  he  taught  grammar 
and  rhetoric.  He  was  at  one  time  prefect  of  studies  and  vice  president  of  SPRING 
HILL   COLLEGE. 

Father  O'Leary  was  a  man  of  strong  character  and  generous  impulses.  He  was  a 
good  teacher  and  a  splendid  disciplinarian. 
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LEE  A.  PLAUCHE,  A.  B.,  '13. 


LEE  A.  PLAUCHE  was  born  May  29,  1894,  at  Plaucheville,  La.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  both  the  Catholic  and  public  schools  of  Marksville, 
La.,  where  his  parents  moved  in  1896.  In  1907  he  entered  the  Second  Academic 
Class  of  Spring  Hill  College. 

The  last  issue  of  the  "Echoes  from  the  Pines"  is  excellent.  The  essays  on 
the  Literary  and  Oratorical  Contest  are  well  handled.  "Reading,  a  Moulder  of 
Character"  is  far  above  the  average.  "Abraham.  Lincoln,"  "Travel,"  and  the 
"Lord  Hamlet,"  we  found  intensely  interesting.  Among  the  short  stories, 
"Locked  Out"  is  more  commendable  than  the  others.  "Off  to  the  Wild  and 
Wooly  West"  and  "Night  in  Venice,"  are  lacking  in  interest.  All  the  poems 
are  exceptionally  good.     Come  again. 

We  always  welcome  "St.  Angela's  Echo,"  but  the  Easter  number  of  that 
little  magazine  was  so  touchingly  elegant,  that  we  have  to  add  another  word 
and  say,  from  our  hearts,  that  this  time  it  was  "most  welcome."  The  stirring 
poem,  "An  Easter  Song,"  pictures  fully  the  meaning  intended,  which  unfor- 
tunately many  others  "forget"  to  do.  "Did  the  End  Justify  the  Means"  is  a 
story  of  every  day  happening,  which  makes  it  extraordinarily  interesting. 
"Elizabeth  Ann,"  though  short,  was  very  amusing.  It  has  a  somewhat  humor- 
ous tendency,  which,  of  course,  one  usually  takes  delight  in.  The  only  fault 
we  find  with  "An  Easter  Convert"  is  its  shortness.  A  story  of  that  nature 
should  be  extended  to  several  more  pages,  which  would  make  it  a  thousand- 
fold more  praiseworthy.  We  have  a  little  change  in  "The  Story  of  Two  Auto- 
graphs" which  departs  in  treatment  from  the  others.  We  Seniors  certainly 
did  enjoy  the  poems  by  the  members  of  Class  '13.    Ad  multos  annos ! 

Although  ghost  stories  are  most  common,  however,  in  the  "Haunted 
House,"  the  Sacred  Heart  Echoes"  affords  us  the  pleasure  of  reading  some- 
thing above  the  ordinary.  It  is  so  carefully  written,  and  has  such  a  welhdevel- 
oped  plot,  that  it  keeps  you  intensely  interested.  Among  the  other  articles, 
"St.  Genevieve"  is  undoubtedly  the  best.  The  author  has  so  pictured  the  char- 
acter of  St.  Genevieve  and  Sigfrid,  that  one  cannot  possibly  help  admiring  the 
magnanimity  of  the  former  and  rebuke  the  weakness  of  the  latter.  "Revenge," 
"A  Quarrel  That  Ended  Well,"  and  "An  Answered  Prayer,"  are  very  good 
stories,  but  they  lack  the  strength  of  the  others.    You  are  a  welcome  visitor. 

As  usual,  the  "Agnetian  Quartely"  comes  up  to  its  standard,  both  in  prose 
and  verse.  The  article  on  "Our  National  Capital"  is  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive.    The  author  of  "Shakespeare's  Ghosts,  Witches  and  Fairies,"  must  be  a 
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true  Shakesperian  scholar,  since  no  one  but  a  deep  student  of  the  great  bard 
could  have  mastered  such  a  subject.  "In  For  the  Finish"  is  a  well  written 
story,  full  of  life,  and  deserves  praise  for  its  originality.  The  two  poems, ' '  The 
Rose  of  Prayer"  and  "A  Statue  from  the  Sea,"  clearly  show  that  poets'  as 
well  as  prose  writers  are  found  among  the  contributors  to  the  Agnetian.  Pros- 
pere  procedas! 

The  Springhillian  begs  to  acknowledge  the  following:  "The  Stepping 
Stone,"  "Mercerian,"  "Niagara  Index,"  "Clongownian,"  "Institute  News," 
"Solanian,"  "Spartan,"  "Fordham  Monthly,"  "Marquette  University  Jour- 
nal," "Campion,"  "Redwood,"  "Xaverian,"  "Dial,"  "Loyola  University 
Magazine,"  "Mountaineer,"  "Purple  and  White,"  "St.  Mary's  Sentinel," 
"Gonzaga,"  "Ignatian,"  "Morning  Star,"  "Kankakeean,"  "Oracle,"  "Bes- 
sie Tift  Journal,"  "Oahuan,"  "Estudios  de  Deusto,"  "Xavier  Athenaeum," 
"Mirror." 
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OFFERS  THE  FOLLOWING  PRIZES  to  the  STUDENTS 
OF  SPRING  HILL  COLLEGE: 


$4.00  for  the  besft  iftory 

$3.00  for  the  be^t  sketch  or  essay 

$3.00  for  the  besft  poem 

CONDITIONS 

Writing  should  be  neat  and  legible  and  confined  to  one 
side  of  the  paper  (typewriting  preferred.) 

The  paper  musT:  be  jftridtly  original. 

The  Springhillian  retains  the  right  to  withhold  the  prize, 
if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  none  of  the  papers  reach  a 
certain  expedted  degree  of  excellence. 

Papers  musl:  be  handed  in  before  November  the  fifteenth 
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true  Shakesperian  scholar,  since  no  one  but  a  deep  student  of  the  great  bard 
could  have  mastered  such  a  subject.  "In  For  the  Finish"  is  a  well  written 
story,  full  of  life,  and  deserves  praise  for  its  originality.  The  two  poems,  "The 
Rose  of  Prayer"  and  "A  Statue  from  the  Sea,"  clearly  show  that  poets  as 
well  as  prose  writers  are  found  among  the  contributors  to  the  Agnetian.  Pros- 
pere  procedas ! 

The  Springhillian  begs  to  acknowledge  the  following:  "The  Stepping 
Stone,"  "Mercerian,"  "Niagara  Index,"  "Clongownian,"  "Institute  News," 
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nal," "Campion,"  "Redwood,"  "Xaverian,"  "Dial,"  "Loyola  University 
Magazine,"  "Mountaineer,"  "Purple  and  White,"  "St.  Mary's  Sentinel," 
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